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PREFACE 


Tue “ Curse of the Nile ” is inspired by the tragedy of Gordon. 
It gives a picture of life in the Sudan from the siege and fall 
of Khartum to the battle and fall of Omdurman—from Feb- 
ruary, 1884, to September, 1898. The novel-reader will find a 
romantic love story running through it, and be transported 
into a reign of terror which has few parallels in history. For 
most of the scenes are laid in the Sudan in the last days of 
General Gordon, and under the rule of the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa. Battle, murder, and sudden death, famine and 
pestilence, reduced the population of the Sudan during the 
raging of Mahdism from eight millions to two and a-half, and 
made a wilderness of its Nile provinces from Sennaar almost 
to the lines of Wady Halfa. 

We have good materials for knowing the atrocities which 
devastated city and country under the rule of the Khalifa 
Abdullahi, and for following the threads of the ruthless 
Machiavellian policy, with which that extraordinary man 
endeavoured to found a dynasty in his own family, instead of 
the succession of theocratical Viceroys provided by the con- 
stitution of the Mahdi. Three of his captives, all of them 
alive, Slatin Pasha, Charles Neufeld, and Father Ohrwalder, 
have published memoirs of their captivity, which are excelled 
by no book of the kind for vividness and circumstantial 
detail. The present First Lord of the Admiralty, then a 
retired subaltern of the 4th Hussars, the lamented G. W. 
Steevens, who died while besieged at Ladysmith, and other 
military correspondents, have given us admirable descrip- 
tions of the campaign, and various statistical writers and 
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travellers have made the natural features of the Sudan and 
general characteristics of the Sudanese more familiar to us 
than the Empire of Austria. I have left to the last the great 
work of the present Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate—" Mahdism 
and the Egyptian Sudan ’’—which is a classic, and must 
always be the chief source for materials to any writer de- 
scribing the fall of Khartum. In my description of the fall 
I have followed the account he has translated for vs from the 
diary of an Arab merchant, who was a friend of Gordon. It 
is most appropriate that Sir Reginald should be the chief 
authority in writing, for it was he who brought the bloody 
career of the Khalifa Abdullahi to an end on the field of 
Omdebreikat, where the Khalifa and all his chief Emirs, 
except Osman Digna, “ died on their sheepskins.” 

He who can make himself master of these materials, and 
has visited the Sudan, should be able to create a vivid picture 
of the lurid life of Omdurman during the fourteen years of the 
Mahdist empire—the tortures, the intrigues, the massacres, 
the mad whims, which made the Sudan the forerunner of 
rubber forests in the history of human cruelty. 

This is my stage. On it I have introduced as actors the 
British and native soldiers who, with untiring zeal, built up 
the avenging army, and the means of transport which were to 
carry it to the plains outside the Northern gate of Omdur- 
man, where Gordon and those five and a-half millions of 
hapless Sudanese were avenged. This book is the story of the 
avenging. 

The romance in the “ Curse of the Nile”? comes from a source 
which is fresh to many British novel-readers. Both Cairo and 
Alexandria have a large population of Sicilians, mostly of the 
lower orders, who, owing to the wrong-headed system of Capitu- 
lations, have perpetuated in Egypt their habits of intrigue 
and secret societies. The heroine, and her mother and her 
father, who are the central figures of the story, are Sicilians. 
Many Sicilian women have great beauty, attributed to their 
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admixture of Greek and Norman ancestry. Their iron-grey 
eyes, which look black in certain lights or moods, are some- 
times extraordinarily phosphorescent, and are noticed by 
every traveller. The custom of carrying heavy pitchers of 
water and other burdens balanced on their heads, has given to 
the peasant women of Sicily, who have tall, straight figures, 
beautifully slender and well-proportioned, a remarkable grace. 

The innumerable murders arising from sudden quarrels, or to 
avenge certain classes of insults, or from vendetta feuds, 
which go unpunished in the island, make the women as well 
as the men accustomed to scenes of sudden violence, and 
resourceful in mortal danger. Such a woman is my heroine, 
Francesca Lentini. This book, therefore, gives not only the 
fall and avenging of Gordon, the great military story of the 
desolation and re-conquest of the Sudan, and certain aspects 
of life in Cairo, in the piping eighties and nineties, but a study 
of the strange customs of one of the most romantic peoples in 
Europe, whose tempestuous emotions were brought home to 
us by the genius of Signor Grassi, and the other Sicilian players 
in London. It is one of them, Francesca Lentini, who 
furnishes the chequered love story which is the thread that 
holds this book together. 

In certain scenes of the book I have followed the narratives 
of Wingate, Ohrwalder, and Neufeld as closely as is possible 
in the adaptation of historical materials to fiction. 

In the dialogue English is often used in the signification of 
British because all Arabs, and most other people in Egypt, 
say English when they mean British. 

The subject of the wrapper will be found in a paragraph 
on page 173. 

‘‘ The ladies of Assuan had seen Lambert’s shock with not a 
little interest, but it was nothing to the interest they felt 
when they saw the sister push her hood back from her face, 
and hold out both hands to the solitary-hearted Bimbashi, 
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with a smile as tender as the dew, saying, ‘O, Lamberto mio, 
what is it? Aren’t you glad to see your little Francesca 
after all these years?’ ”’ 

I owe my thanks for valuable information about the Egypt 
and the Sudan of that period to Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., the first Sirdar of Egypt, who founded the 
Egyptian Army which took part in the re-conquest of the 
Sudan ; to Fauzi Pasha, the friend of Gordon, who furnished 
me with his reminiscences of Gordon in Khartum; and to 
Dr. Sarruf, Editor of Hl Mokattam, the leading Arab paper in 
Cairo, through whose good offices I received Fauzi Pasha’s 
reminiscences ; also to Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston and 
Co., for permitting me to draw upon the narrative of Father 
‘Ohrwalder, in the description of the flight of my heroine from 
Omdurman. 

And, finally, I have to thank the executors of the late John 
Ward, F.S.A., for their courteous permission to take the 
illustration on the wrapper and prospectus for the military 
edition of this book from a picture in his “ Our Sudan; its 
Pyramids and Progress,” one of the best illustrated books on 
the Sudan, and the fullest of materials for a writer, which 
I have discovered. 

DOUGLAS SLADEN. 

The Avenue House, 


Richmond, Surrey. 


FOREWORD 


THE CITY OF PRISONERS 


Lrst I should be considered to have exaggerated in the 
woeful picture which I have drawn of the sufferings of the 
prisoners taken captive at the fall of Khartum, I print below 
the actual experiences of the three famous prisoners of the 
Khalifa, who have given to the world the reminiscences of 
their captivity, Charles Neufeld, Slatin Pasha and Father 
Obrwalder. 

He who takes the trouble to compare my picture with their 
reminiscences will see that I have often used their very words 
although their names only occur in other contexts. Anyone 
who reads the reminiscences of Neufeld and of Slatin and 
Ohrwalder, while they were treated as prisoners, will find 
incessant references to the irons they wore because they were 
so loaded with them that they were often incapable, not only 
of walking, but of rising from the ground. Since all the 
prisoners had their minds fixed upon escape, and it was not 
impossible when they were living out of the prison and their 
limbs were free, the wearing or not wearing of chains was the 
vital question of the day with them. In the prison everyone— 
man or woman—was kept in chains. But it is unnecessary 
for me to generalise further. The facts can better be estab- 
lished by a series of quotations from Neufeld, Slatin and 
Ohrwalder. 


(a2) FROM CHARLES NEUFELD’S REMINISCENCES 
IN “A PRISONER OF THE KALEEFA.” 


‘¢ On entering the prison I found myself in the company of 
about a hundred poor wretches, Sudanese and Egyptian, and 
all chained. I was taken at once to an anvil sunk in the 
ground until the striking surface was almost level with it ; first 
one foot and then the other had to be placed on the anvil while 
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more anklets with chains connected were fitted on me. I had 
now three sets of shackles and another ring and chain was 
fastened to my neck. .. . 

‘* On her (Hasseena) entering the prison enclosure, Idris-es- 
Saier, the head gaoler, relieved her of the money, saving he 
would take care of it, and, shackling her with a light chain, 
sent her into his harem. . . . The women prisoners 
wore light chains connecting their anklets, but their lot was 
little better than that of the men. . . . The prisoners 
who escaped were mainly slaves, and as most slaves were 
chained to prevent their running away from their owners, 
hundreds were going about the town fettered. 

‘“‘ After nine months the rings and chains were removed 
from my neck, but the fetters I wore continuously—with 
the exception of thirteen days—during the whole of my 
captivity.” 

Neufeld’s description of the Umm-Hagar—the cell into 
which prisoners were driven at night—almost defies belief. 

‘* At times, and sometimes for weeks in succession, from 

250 to 280 prisoners were driven into that small room; we 
were packed in ; there was scarcely room to move our arms ; 
‘jibbehs’ swarmed with insects and parasites which in 
themselves made sleep an impossibility and life a misery. As 
the heat grew more oppressive, and the atmosphere—always 
vile with the ever-present stench of the place—grew closer 
with the perspiring bodies, and with other causes, all semblance 
of human beings was lost. Filth was thrown from one side of 
the room to the other by anyone who could move his hand 
for the purpose of doing so, and as soon as this disgusting 
element was introduced, the mass, in its efforts to avoid 
being struck with it, swayed from side to side, fought, bit and 
struggled as far as their packed-in condition would allow of, 
and kicked with their bars and chains the shins of those next 
them, until the scene became one that only a Dante might 
describe. Any prisoner who went down on such a night never 
got up again alive ; his cries would not be heard above the 
pandemonium of clanking chains and bars, imprecations and 
cursings ; and for anyone to attempt to bend down to assist, 
if he did hear, only meant his going under also. In the morning, 
when we were allowed to stream out, five and six bodies 
would be found on the ground with the life crushed and 
trampled out of them. 

‘‘ Occasionally, when the uproar was greater than usual, the 
guards would open the door, and, standing in the doorway, 
Jash at the heads of the prisoners with their hide whips. .. - 
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At midnight the doors of the cell were thrown open again, and 
about twenty men, each wearing a shayba, were thrust into the 
place ; practically there was no room for them, but they had 
to be driven in by some means. To make space for them, the 
gaolers resorted to their favourite device of throwing into 
the cell handfuls of blazing straw and grass, and at the same 
time laying about the bare heads and shoulders of the prisoners 
with their whips. The scene must beimagined. Fauzi, seeing 
the fire falling on the heads of the prisoners, believed that he 
had really been sent to hell.” 

The prisoners in the Saier had either to purchase their own 
food or their friends and relations had to send it into the 
prison for them ; failing money, friends and relatives, the 
prisoners starved to death. 

‘* All the food sent for the prisoners did not, of course, reach 
them ; what little passed the gates of the Saier was fought 
for; those having longer chains or bars connecting their 
anklets stood the best chance in the race for food, as they were 
able to take longer strides. Had it been under other circum- 
stances, the scenes enacted might have provided endless 
amusement for the onlookers, for they had in them all the 
elements but one cf a sack-race and old country sports. 
Seeing thirty or forty living skeletons shuffling, leaping as far 
as their weight of chains and strength would allow, you knew, 
when one fell, that it was the weakness caused by starvation 
which had brought him down. There he would lie where he 
fell, given over to despair, whilst those who did reach any 
messenger with food, rather than resenting the stripes given 
by the guards, would almost appear glad of the open wounds 
these caused, so that they might caress the wounds with their 
hands and lick the blood from their fingers.”’ 

‘‘ When I was slowly recovering from my attack of typhus 
fever I received my first flogging. . . . The blow he gave 
me smashed the Safarog (boomerang) and stunned me, and 
while only partly conscious I was turned over and condemned 
to receive there and then five hundred lashes.” 

“ . . . After about ten months the doorway was 
built up; there Ahmed was left with his ablution bottle of 
water only, for forty-three days according to one tale and 
fifty days according to another. When for days no sound 
had been heard from his living tomb, he was presumed to be 
dead, but on the doorway being opened up, to the astonish- 
ment, not to say superstitious fear of all, he was still alive 
aa re aa though the once big fat Kadi had wasted to a 
skeleton.” 
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(6) FROM SLATIN PASHA’S REMINISCENCES IN 
“FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN.” 


“Two large iron rings, bound together by a thick iron bar 
were slipped over my feet and then hammered close. An iron 
ring was placed round my neck and to this was attached a long 
iron chain so arranged that I had the greatest difficulty in 
moving my head. . . . The weight of the iron on my 
feet prevented me walking, so they brought me a donkey ; the 
long neck chain—the number of figure of eight links of which 
I amused myself in counting and which amounted to eighty- 
three, each about a span long, I wrapped round and round my 
body, and in this iron casing I was lifted on to a donkey and 
held in position by a man on each side, otherwise my weight 
would have made me overbalance and fall. . . . QOne 
day the Khalifa’s Mulazem came in, forged on my ankles 
another set of iron rings and a bar—to humble me, I suppose, 
but as the weight I already bore prevented me from standing 
upright, and I was obliged to remain lying down day and 
night, an iron more or less did not make much difference. 

. . They hammered on to my legs a third and excep- 
tionally heavy iron bar and rings (nicknamed the Hadji’s 
Fatma). It weighed about eighteen pounds. . . . At 
sunset I and a number of slaves, who were under sentence 
for murdering their masters, and other gentlemen of this 
description, were bound together by a long chain passing 
round our feet and fastened to the trunk of a tree.”’ 


(c) FROM FATHER OHRWALDER’S REMINISCENCES 
IN “TEN YEARS IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP.” 


‘« All prisoners are in chains, the number of which depends on 
the nature of thecrimecommitted. . . . Thechains, called 
makwas, consist of large iron rings forged to the ankles and 
jomed by one and sometimes two iron bars. If the con- 
necting bar is twelve inches long walking is greatly facilitated. 
The whole thing is very cumbersome and heavy and most 


tiring to walk with . . . which makes it almost 
impossible to rise. Besides these a long heavy chain is 
fastened round the neck . . . prisoners who sleep 


outside are all chained together to prevent flight. : 
Fifteen days afterwards I returned and found the poor men 
stretched out dead under the wall : they had died of starvation. 
Anyone who comes to Omdurman need expect 
nothing but chains, the most terrible form of imprisonment, 
insults and ignominy from the Sudanese - . . every day 
several died from typhus fever. 
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BY 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCING THE HERO AND THE HEROINE 


THE times were troublous, for the revolting army of Egypt, 
like so many armies before it from the time of Cambyses the 
Persian, had melted away in the sands of the desert, and a new 
army was to arise officered by the conquerors of Tel-el-Kebir, 
whose bayonets had scattered the boastful levies of Arabi like 
antelopes who have seen a lion. 

Twenty-six British officers with a score of sergeants were to 
make fighting men of six thousand peace-loving Fellahin. 

And in six years they did it. But the transformation in the 
Egyptian rank and file was more astonishing than the 
transformation in some of the British officers. 

These were of three kinds. There were ambitious men 
attracted by the rare chances of distinction since the whole 
Sudan was aflame with revolt. There were poor men to 
whom the liberal pay seemed a fortune. And there were 
escapadiers, whose affairs needed a change of air, and whose 
friends thought that Egypt was situated at a convenient 
distance, far enough out of sight to be out of mind, but not too 
far for a visitation in case of necessity. 

Of such was Lambert Oliphant. He was rich in physical 
good looks and physical stature, and not poor in this world’s 
goods for a subaltern in a marching regiment. But he had 
shewn an incapacity for making both ends meet, and a 
disregard for authority which had driven his guardian and his 
colonel into league to arrange for him going abroad—much to 
the chagrin of Plymouth, where the mothers thought him 
eligible and the daughters adorable. : 

Egypt was chosen for him in preference to the Gold Coast, 
and thus Lambert found himself at Cairo. 
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Cairo was all very well at first. The novelty of living in the 
Citadel in Mohammed Ali’s palace, and being waited on by 
swarms of picturesque Arab servants amused Lambert, as 
playing with his dog amused him, and the mess included some 
of the finest young officers in the British Army who had gone 
to Egypt to make a career for themselves, as well as men like 
himself. 

Also the tourists had not quite left Egypt, and the tourists 
in those days were of the order of people who used to do the 
Grand Tour in Europe in their own chaises in the days before 
railways. But these disappeared rapidly as the summer 
heightened, and, in proportion as the weather grew more 
oppressive, and he stood more in need of distraction, Cairo 
grew more and more deplorably dull. Between the very 
early morning and night the streets were almost deserted. 
There was hardly a petticoat to be seen outside of the Levan- 
tine quarters. 

“I never saw such a hole in my life!” said Lambert to 
George Thursby, the one brother officer of whom he had made 
a real friend. “‘When you’ve done your drills, there’s 
nothing on earth to do except to go to a café chantant, and I 
hate those fat Jewesses who dance there.” 

“Why don’t you do like I do, interest yourself in native 
life, and the old Arab buildings.” 

** Because I am not interested in them. I should like never 
to see a native again, and I can’t sce anything in their dirty 
buildings.” 

George Thursby pitied him. He himself was a tall, loosely- 
built man, with a complexion gone yellow with sunburn, 
rather gaunt features and clear strenuous grey eyes. He had 
great strength and endurance in spite of his loose build ; and 
his face impressed women more than many a much handsomer 
man’s. Though he had the loudest laugh in the mess he was of 
rather a serious disposition, and the Orientalness of Cairo was 
magicalto him. The moment he was out of sight of European 
buildings and mock-European crowds he was happy. He had 
already learnt a good deal of Arabic. 

He was exceedingly attracted to Lambert for his good looks 
and frank boyishness, and Lambert had the good sense to 
return his devotion. Through George he saw something of the 
little knot of able men who were destined first to give Egypt an 
army in being and, later on, to win victories in the Sudan 
which made their names a household word—men like Kitchener 
and Hunter. They tolerated him for George’s sake. 

As British officers were recommended not to go about alone 
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in the native city, Lambert often accompanied George in his 
expeditions to the bazaars and mosques. He did not mind 
very much, but he took no interest in anything except what 
he called the “ monkey tricks ’”’ of the Arabs. He had the 
mimetic gift, which often goes where ability is divorced from 
intelligence, and used to keep the mess in roars of laughter 
with his imitations of bazaar-life when the servants were out of 
the room. 

But, as days went on, he grew more and more bored with the 
unbroken round of drills, and expeditions with George, and the 
mess. His only relief was reading the English newspapers, 
provided in shoals for the British officers by the Khedive. 
And he was not one of those men who pass their evenings with 
a newspaper from choice. 

The only parts of the native town which really interested 
him were those where the Arabs go for their debauchery. The 
debauchery itself had no attraction for him, though, like all 
young Englishmen of that time, he felt constrained to try the 
experience of a hashish den, but there was a sort of morbid 
fascination in looking at the extraordinary spectacles which 
presented themselves there. 

To get from this quarter to Shepheard’s, or from Shepheard’s 
to the Citadel, in a direct line, Lambert had to pass through the 
district of Cairo known as Little Sicily, on account of the 
number of Sicilians and South Italians congregated there. 

_ One day, as he and George were passing through it, a girl of 
astonishing beauty stepped into the half-open door of an old 
Mameluke house. 

Lambert darted in with the protesting George at his heels. 
But it proved to be an hotel, so there was nothing to forbid 
them entering to order a bottle of wine like anyone else. 
Lambert got in just in time to see the girl disappear up a 
narrow stair, but a woman who was obviously her mother and 
almost as attractive, in a matronly way, came forward to take 
his order. She spoke English well enough and was not in the 
least averse to entering into a conversation with the two 
English officers, one of whom was, to her, as beautiful as an 
angel. She had the Italian admiration for youthfulness and 
dazzling fairness, and Lambert, in spite of his great strength 
and stature, looked slim and young enough for a boy who had 
just left school. 

She sat down beside them with Italian friendliness and was 
soon telling them all about herself and her family. Her hus- 
band, Rosario Lentini, had been a guide to English travellers 
in Sicily, until he had made enough money to start as an 
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innkeeper. He could speak English better than she could, 
she said, and had taught her and her daughter. He had come 
to Egypt, which he heard the English were going to take, 
because he liked the English, and wished to make money out of 
his knowledge of the English language. He was not the 
proprietor of the Albergo di Siracusa ; he was running it for a 
parente, by which she meant a relation, who had gone to Italy 
for a summer holiday. He intended to start a hotel for the 
English when he could find a place that suited him, or else to 
start a provision shop to cater for them, it did not matter 
which to him. He understood the art of buying food well and 
cheaply, and in some way the English would be sure to require 
him. George feared that Lambert would be sure to require 
him, if the beautiful daughter was not rigorously secluded. 

Presently Rosario, known throughout Little Sicily as Don 
Zaro, made his appearance—a bandy-legged man, with a 
humorous fresh-coloured face and very bright eyes, whose 
beard was cut rather in the English fashion. He greeted 
them in quite good English and entreated them to try his 
cooking,—an omelette or some pasta. ‘‘ He would show them 
how quickly it could be done ; he was the best cook in Egypt— 
there was no doubt of it.” 

He had a way with him, and a pleasant mellifluous voice, 
and he did not mean to let go of these two officers before he 
had converted them into envoys who should tell the other 
English what a genius he was with fryingpans and saucepans. 
As they were on their way back from Shepheard’s Hotel to 
the Citadel to lunch, George did not refuse ; and Lambert 
would have eaten macaroni at four o’clock in the afternoon 
to establish himself, if it were necessary. 

His reward came very quickly. No sooner had they 
consented to lunch, and left the menu to Don Zaro, than his 
wife, Innocenza, began to call out ‘“‘ Francesca, Francesca ! ”’ 
“* Subito, Mamma,” and, in reply to a voluble stage direction, 
Francesca appeared with a table-cloth and a combined salt 
and pepper-cellar with revolving glass-covers to keep the 
flies out. The linen was spotless if coarse; the knives and 
forks and water carafe and tumblers which followed, were 
decidedly coarse, but Francesca had star-like eyes, and a face 
in which one knew not whether to admire first its exquisite 
oval, its transparent skin, or its rose of a mouth. The girl, 
too, had the wonderfully poised figure, the extraordinary grace 
which young Sicilian women inherit from a long line of mothers 
who have carried water pitchers balanced on their heads. 

Donna Innocenza stayed with them while Francesca was 
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laying the table, entertaining them as if they had been paying 
@ socjal call and not ordering lunch at a locanda. 

Presently Don Zaro appeared, and said that the colaztone 
was ready to be served, and mother and daughter followed 
him out to the kitchen where he had been cooking the meal 
himself. Presumably he needed the mother to help him to 
dish-up, for the daughter, when she brought the soup, came 
alone. She brought it in the tureen and, pouring out two 
plates very full, laid them before the officers. She saw Lam- 
bert make a little grimace at his. It was one of those delicious 
but extremely simple broths which Italians manufacture out 
of dripping, water, and a chopped-up cabbage, served with 
pieces of bread floating about in it. The girl, who had not 
spoken before said with the irresistible smile of an Italian 
beauty, and a sparkle in her eyes, “Oh, but its very good ; 
you have not tried it or you would not look like that. Taste it! 
perhaps there is not so much salt (she meant not enough) : 
salt is money in Italy.”’ 

‘* Must I eat it ? ”’ asked Lambert, laughing. 

‘I do not know whether you call it eating or drinking.” 

“*Qne for you, Oliphant,” said George. ‘‘ You'll have to 
eat or drink it, so you'd better make up your mind which.” 

Lambert smiled back to her, and thought he was being a 
hero because he helped himself to a large spoonful. He 
tasted it suspiciously ; and then despatched the whole plateful 
and asked if he might be allowed to have more. They went 
through lunch on these lines, Lambert arguing about every 
course to draw her out. She needed no drawing, because a 
pretty Italian waitress is accustomed to talk to her patrons 
the whole time that she is in the room. 

That Don Zara was a genius there was no doubt. Never 
had Lambert, who was an epicure, or George, who was a 
much-travelled person, tasted such an omelette aux fines 
herbs, such macaroni with sauce, made of the little Neapolitan 
tomatoes which grow in bunches like cherries. He could make 
coffee, too, and knew how to choose his wine. 

George played Don Zaro’s game better than Lambert, 
though it was to Lambert that Don Zaro had looked for a 
convert. They approached the subject from different 
standpoints. Lambert had no desire that all the officers in 
the mess should bask in the smiles of Francesca. George 
notes that there was safety in numbers, that Lambert was 
less likely to get into trouble, if the other men were often 
there, so at the mess he descanted on the merits of the Albergo 
Gi Siracusa, while Lambert endeavoured “ to lie low.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAN HUNT 


THE Albergo di Siracusa soon leapt into being the favourite 
house of call for the British officers stationed at the Citadel, 
when they wanted a meal in town. A dinner there cost a 
fraction of what it cost at Shepheard’s; the food was more 
delicious ; there was excellent Italian wine ; and if there were 
no pretty Society women to be found behind the meshrebiyeh 
screens of the old mameluke house converted into a Sicilian 
Albergo, there was Francesca Lentini to wait on them, and 
say coaxing things about the food in her adorable tripping 
English. Even a very tall captain, whose name was to ring 
round the world in the not distant future, acknowledged the 
quiet pleasure of dining in that cool old room with its ara- 
besqued stone walls and perfect cookery. Mamma waited on 
him, if there were more than the girl could attend to, though 
Francesca enjoyed trying to make him smile, which was an 
operation like a siege. 

He much prefered Mamma, one of the few people who could 
move this self-centred man. She was an arrant flirt, with a 
pretty, piquant rounded face, that went exactly with her 
figure, which was not too plump to be pretty, and she made full 
use of her graces to win the admiration of every man who was 
thrown in her way. But the very tall captain, as she called 
him always, soon discovered that her flirtatiousness was 
compatible with sound judgment and Penelopean resource. 
fulness. 

Lambert, who, with his usual lack of self-restraint, dined at 
the Albergo di Siracusa every night to bask in Francesca’s 
smiles, liked her little less than her daughter. Don Zaro had 
long since discovered that jealousy makes a bad innkeeper, 
and that she was a very good wife. He left it to her to settle 
how she should behave with his customers, being aware that 
flirtations can be skin-deep as well as beauty, and with her 
were a form of affability. She was more like a French woman 
. than an Italian, but then she came from Sperlunga, where the 
Angevins found refuge during the massacre of the Sicilian 
Vespers. 

She liked waiting on that grave captain best of all, because 
he did not notice her smiles, but asked her questions about 
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her husband’s future plans, and his capacity in buying food in 
large quantities. His impersonalness piqued her, too, some- 
times. But if he was impersonal] he did more for her than any 
other officer by procuring Don Zaro an interview with the 
British Sirdar of the new Egyptian army. 

With Lambert Donna Innocenza was a different woman, 
since he was the most sporting of all the young British officers. 
He woke the soul of intrigue that is latent in all Sicilians. 
He was already in love with her beautiful daughter, but 
Francesca was engaged to a Sicilian named Angelo Traditore, 
the son of a well-to-do merchant in Alexandria. Angelo 
himself was his father’s agent in Cairo, and lived at the 
Albergo di Siracusa. 

He was a tall, good-looking young man who aped the 
English in everything. He copied their clothes; he copied 
their boots ; he copied their style of shaving and hair cutting ; 
and he sedulously practised their language. He, too, meant 
to thrive on the English as much as any Scotchman who 
followed King James I. to London. 

But there was something very un-English about his eyes. 
They glowed like fires when they were fixed on Francesca ; 
they were turned upon the ground when you were questioning 
him; and if he was scornful or angry he rolled them up till 
they showed the whites underneath. They never rested like a 
well-bred Englishman’s. Traditore was deeply annoyed by 
the persistence with which Lambert dined at the Albergo, and 
by the attention which Francesca paid to him in serving him. 
At first he agitated stormily for Donna Innocenza’s waiting 
on Lambert instead of Francesca. But Don Zaro told him 
plainly that he could not be his daughter’s betrothed if he 
was going to spoil the business with his jealousy. Anybody 
could see with half an eye that the young English wffiziale 
came to the restaurant to be waited on by Francesca, and 
that, if Francesca ceased waiting on him, he would cease 
coming. It would be a fool’s trick to drive away a regular 
customer. 

Donna Innocenza shewed more savoir faire. She made 
Francesca tell Traditore that Lambert was nothing to her, 
that she tried to make him contented as she tried to make the 
other officers contented, and that she took pains to show him 
that she had no desire for any closer acquaintance, while 
at the same time Donna Innocenza did her best to detach 
his affections to herself. 

And this was honest. In marrying Traditore Francesca 
was making a good match. He belonged to a class wealthier 
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than her own, and of all the young Italians in Cairo looked 
most like an Englishman. It was a genuine love-match on 
his part, and, if he had not been his own master, would have 
been stopped by his parents. But his success as an agent 
was too great for him to be interfered with. So his parents 
reminded themselves of the fact that Don Zaro’s ancestors 
were nobles if he was only an innkeeper. In point of fact 
his family was superior to their own. Was there not an 
entire Lentini chapel of stupendous barcque in the Cathedral 
at Syracuse ? Don Zaro was Conte Lentini if he only chose 
to call himself so, but he wisely decided that it did not suit 
his station. 

If Francesca confined her smiles and her pretty speeches to 
recommendations of victuals, and apologies for cutlery and 
china, Donna Innocenza by no means followed her example. 
Without there being any suggestion of an amour between 
herself and Lambert, she made no attempt to conceal her 
admiration for the fair-haired haughty-looking Englishman, 
who was growing enamoured of her daughter. And she was 
still a pretty creature with a smile that pierced to the 
marrow. 

The history of one night was very like the history of another. 
Francesca, the moment she had given her special patrons their 
dinner, slipped away to Traditore, leaving her mother to 
attend to stray orders. Her mother sat on at the little table 
by the door which led from the sala to the kitchen, where 
she wrote out the bills, and got up when anything was wanted, 
and flirted with all the patrons. Lambert used to pay his 
bills direct to her and linger beside her talking for ha!f an hour, 
sometimes more, because occasionally Francesca came back 
to speak to her, and at any rate there was no surer avenue to 
the daughter than the mother’s good will. Because he was so 
wrapped up in Francesca, Innocenza coveted his attentions 
more than anyone else’s, and it was easier for Lambert to fly 
than to help playing with fire, when there was a pretty 
woman in the case. 

Donna Innocenza took it for granted that he was a suitor 
for her daughter’s hand. In Sicily such marked attention 
might end in assassination, if the courter did not either ask 
her in marriage, or for his mistress under a pecuniary arrange- 
ment with her family. It was equally impossible for the 
girl, even had she wished, to jilt Traditore for Lambert. 
Only death can wipe out such an insult in Sicily. 

But Sicilian opinion would not place the same obstacle in the 
way of Lambert being Francesca’s lover after her marriage. 
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That need not be a killing matter. The San Giuseppe husband 
is an everyday occurrence. 

Donna Innocenza was too nice a woman to contemplate 
even the possibility of such a contingency, though Italians 
are strangely practical in these matters. But she admired 
and liked the boy immensely, and encouraged him to be about 
the house as much as he chose. 

And that was a good deal, for Lambert took no professional 
interest in his work, though he enjoyed the actual training of 
the Egyptian Tommy Atkins. 

Egypt is. full of anomalies. Though the Egyptians have 
fie dosenticdden since the days of Darius the Persian ; 
though under Hicks and Baker they were crumpled up by 
the ill-armed levies of the Mahdi just as they were crumpled 
up under Arabi by the British regulars, the material t 
presents for an army physically could hardly be excelled 
except by certain warrior races of India and South Africa. 
The picked Egyptian is a man of great physical stature and 
strength, able to march and work and fight under the fiercest 
sun, with an unusual aptitude for drill and evolutions, cheerful 
and attached to his officers. But he is useless without 
British officers because his mind cannot adapt itself to an 
emergency. He is a red-tape machine which can be put out of 
gear by the simplest hitch. The Egyptian must have some 
one else to take the responsibility, and then he will fight like a 
Prussian—without British officers the best he can do is to go 
on obeying the last order till he is killed. 

Lambert rapidly became interested in and attached to these 
strong, patient yellow men, but it was in Hassan and Mahmud 
individually, not in the regiments that were being created, 
that his interest lay. And they reciprocated by being more 
attached to him personally than any other of the twenty-six 
British officers who were sent out to turn them into an army. 

George Thursby, his own Kaimakam, was much disap- 
pointed at the view he took of his work, but the very tall 
captain of the Albergo di Siracusa made a mental note of his 
personal sympathy with tho natives, and his power to get work 
out of them, just as he made a note of Don Zaro’s enterpris- 
ingness as a caterer. Those prominent eyes of his seemed to 
see further round the corner than most people’s. 

All was not well at the Albergo di Siracusa. Angelo 
Traditore was losing his patience, which is never hard for a 
Sicilian to do unless he is biding his time. 

He could not understand Francesca’s attitude, which was 
really perfectly sincere and logical. It would have been 
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difficult for an Englishman ; for a Sicilian it was impossible. 
He had the whole of Francesca’s love. She did not think of 
Lambert as a possible husband or possible lover. She 
admired him and was fond of him exactly as she would have 
admired and been fond of a beautiful horse, and been proud of 
his coming to the railings to be stroked when she passed his 
paddock. Though she could not bear to contemplate him as a 
husband, she was vain of receiving the attentions of the 
handsomest British officer in Cairo. She knew very well 
how desperately in love with her he was, but to be the recipient 
of a hopeless passion does not distress a Sicilian woman as it 
would distress her English sister. She enjoys the importance 
of it even if, as in this instance, she has no thought of the 
eternal post-nuptial compromise of Italy. Unlike her 
English sister she rather enjoys hearing the declaration. She 
postpones rather than refuses. 

Lambert was one of those people who live for the moment. 
He was nearly heart-broken to say good-bye to Rosamund 
Aylmer. Since he came to Egypt he had written her letters 
bursting with honest affection and loneliness till he met 
Francesca. ‘Then the new obsession crowded out the old, and 
the fount of letter-writing gradually dried up as Lambert 
spent more and more of his time hanging round the Albergo 
dt Siracusa. 

Though Francesca did not respond to his passion, she 
yielded in a measure to its insistiveness. She allowed Lambert 
to command more and more of her time, she obeyed certain 
of his wishes, she acknowledged a very close tie of friendship. 
But she would not tolerate any attempt to win her from 
Traditore. To a Sicilian an engagement is so much more 
binding than marriage. It was useless for Lambert to try 
and inspire her with the idea that he would make a more 
desirable husband than Angelo. If she had thought so 
she would have seen the impossibility of transfering her 
affections until she had been married. But nothing could 
make her think so. To her Traditore was the one man on the 
earth. He was very handsome, very elegant, very masterful, 
absolutely devoted and jealous. 

To his jealousy she would not submit. He might be the 
undisputed king of her heart, but she had no mind to be a nun. 
As a waitress in her father’s inn she had always tried to make 
everybody in love with her, not from any desire to flirt with 


‘ them actively, but because she liked to feel that she was 


adored. And if this had been her attitude to men who came 
straight to their seats at the dining table and went straight 
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from their seats to the doors, she could not help making herself 
very adorable to the man far above her own station, a brilliant 
type of the conqueror’s army, who came nightly to lay his 
heart at her feet, an operation which he performed not by 
languishing and sighing, but by high spirits and a free hand. 
Unfortunately the little blind archer who shot his arrows for 
him aimed so badly that they all buried themselves in Donna 
Innocenza’s heart instead of her daughter’s. 

From the Italian point of view Donna Innocenza’s figure 
was more beautiful than her daughter’s ; it was more generous, 
though it had not lost Sicilian elegance. The eyes under the 
half-moon brows were the iron-grey eyes of Sicily as black as 
sloes in certain lights, telling perhaps of Angevin ancestry. 
She had a perfect mouth with most perfect teeth. It was 
as full of passion as Beatrice Cenci’s in Guido’s portrait ; 
her hair was not black but the bronze which goes with those 
eyes, and her clear cheeks shewed the red blood mantling 
through, like a ripe peach. 

But in talking to Innocenza Lentini you were impressed by 
her pride of life and captivating cordiality even more than her 
beauty. She was everybody’s friend, and given to losing her 
heart. Don Zaro viewed these temporary losses with an 
indulgent smile. He almost took them as a tribute to her 
worth. He lived for his art, though it was only the culinary 
art. 
Traditore hoped for some time that the fair Englishman 
would succumb to his impressionable mother-in-law that-was- 
to-be. And if Lambert had not been in love with either of 
them he must have gravitated to the more captivating 
mother. But true love seems to feed on starvation, and 
barriers only make it leap without looking. 

Angels would have feared to tread upon Angelo’s corns in 
the reckless way in which Lambert trampled on them. Every 
day the hatred blazed more fiercely in the Sicilian’s eyes. 
Like Lambert he dined in the restaurant at a little table in the 
corner, from which he glared at the British officers. There 
were generally two or three besides Lambert, sometimes more. 
It was easier to go on to an entertainment from dinner at the 
Siracusa than from the later and longer dinner at the Mess in 
the distant Citadel. It was difficult to say which woke the 
liveliest fires of hate, the warmth of Lambert’s greeting when 
he came in, the deference which he sometimes paid to her 
beauty, or his bubble to her when he was in high spirits. 

There was not the slightest doubt that Francesca was 
pleased with the attentions he paid her, the flowers or sweets 
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he brought her, and the love and admiration in his eyes. She 
accepted all attentions as a natural tribute to her beauty, and 
she encouraged Lambert because it was the only way to repay 
him for his devotion. Her father and mother knew all about 
it ; they did not laugh at the hopeless devotion as an English 
family, which did not resent it, might have. They took it asa 
compliment and were quite fond of him for it. 

The first canker in the peach was an incident with Traditore, 
which did not occur at the restaurant but when Lambert was 
alone in a quiet part of the Ezbekiyeh Gardens, to which he 
had, as a matter of fact, gone on a false scent after Francesca 
Lentini. 

‘“‘ Who are you looking for, Signor Inglese ? ” he asked with 
the insidious insolence of his nation. 

‘“*T need no assistance, thank you.” 

** I know who you are looking for.” 

‘* How very clever of you,” said Lambert, looking bored. 

‘You are looking for Signorina Lentini, my promessa sposa.” 

‘** You are boring me; please go away.” 

I shall not go away until I have told you what has been in 
my mind for a month past.” 

“Tt will take too long,” sneered Lambert, “‘ unless you 
have less in your mind than most people.” 

“It’s no good trying to evade me. I have been seeking 
for an opportunity to tell you that unless you leave off coming 
to the Albergo di Siracusa to hang about Signorina Lentini you 
will suffer for it.” 

‘“‘ There is an easy way to evade you,” said Lambert, whose 
fierce temper was now blazing, “ and that is by throwing you 
into that pond, which T shall proceed to do unless you leave 
me before I count ten. One—two—three.”’ 

Traditore was a tall, muscular man, but he had no wish to 
try conclusions with the Englishman now. He would wait 
till he had him at a disadvantage; he prefered to strike 
when there would be no risk to himself. So he strode off 
shouting, “ I warn you that it will be the worse for you if you 
dare to show your face in the Albergo di Siracusa again.” 

** Keep your cheap warnings for your monkey nation,” 
said Lambert, “and don’t trust yourself within reach of my 
arm. If I see you coming near me I shall go for you.” 

The Sicilian ground his teeth and spat—at a safe distance. 
He also felt tempted to use his revolver, but there were 
witnesses about, and he had no mind to put himself within 
reach of martial law, so he walked quickly away. 

Lambert went to the restaurant just as usual, and made a 
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point of seeing more of Francesca and her mother lest he 
should appear nervous. Matters went on like this for the best 
part of a month, the girl developing fresh graces in the hot- 
house of admiration, and Lambert falling deeper in love. 
Several times Traditore seemed on the point of creating a 
disturbance, and he had many hot words with Francesca on 
the subject. But nothing came to a head till one night 
Lambert happened to be the only Englishman dining in the 
restaurant. Traditore was there as usual, but went out 
before dinner was over and left his rival in possession of the 
field. Francesca went out after him, but came back in a 
minute or two. 

Lambert stayed later than usual, so late that there was no 
arabeah about to drive him home to the Citadel. 

Reckless as he was, he had the sense not to take the direct 
cuts to the Citadel but to go round by the Ataba-el-Khadra 
and the Sharia Mohammed Ali. For one thing, he was likely 
to find an arabeah in the Ataba. But he had a piece of the 
narrow street of Little Sicily to traverse before he reached the 
open space between the Ezbekiyeh Gardens and the Ataha. 
He had not gone more than fifty yards from the hotel before he 
saw that he was being dogged by three men—low-class Italians. 
He never carried a revolver, and the stick he had with him 
was @ mere cane, useless for purposes of defence. He saw 
that his only chance lay in his superior activity, for these 
Italians always carried dagger-bladed knives and generally 
fire-arms. Two of them were behind him, cutting off his 
retreat from the hotel, which they thought would be his first 
move, and one, the biggest of the three, was in front to engage 
him until the others came up. Lambert determined not to 
wait to be attacked but to go for this man. He was passing 
at that moment a little iron café table with a chair at each 
side, the sole excuse for the words “Café di Trinacria,”’ 
coarsely painted at the side of a door. Seizing this he hurled 
it with all his might at the assassin in front of him, and was 
fortunate enough to strike him on the head and bring him 
down, but his fall only served to reveal that two fresh assassins 
were lurking a little way ahead ready to come up when the 
first man had stopped him, and the two assassins behind were 
running up with their knives drawn. Lambert wished he had 
not thrown the table now, though it would have been a useless 
weapon against five men with knives. He looked for any 
way to escape, and saw on his left a narrow alley which Jed to 
the Haret-el-Rouy, and was one of the worst purlieus of the 
Fishmarket. He felt certain that it would be stopped, Lut 
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he must make a desperate effort to get through. It was death 
to him not to get through, so he dashed down the alley. 

A man rose before him with a drawn knife and Lambert 
had only his light cane. But he had presence of mind, and 
instead of trying to slash with it made a fencing lunge at the 
man’s face. The thrust was true and struck the man in one of 
his eye cups, and went straight through to his brain. Without 
waiting to withdraw it or to see the effect of his blow he 
dashed on past the astonished courtezans, who clutched at 
him to offer him their charms. In less than a minute he 
found himself in the principal street of the ill-famed Fish- 
market quarter, blazing with huge gas flares. Here, every 
other house had railings instead of windows, with fat, evil- 
looking Jewish women behind them whose lips were crimson 
and their eyes glittering and distended with some drug. They 
were dressed in fantastic rags. They wore enormous earrings ; 
their arms were covered with brass bangles; they had huge 
anklets on their bare legs. Their expression had always 
seemed to Lambert the most revolting thing he had ever seen, 
and to-night, when he was flying for his life, they were like 
ravening wild beasts waiting to spring on him. Those who 
were out in the street did clutch at him, till the street realised 
that it was having the supreme excitement of a man-hunt ; 
that an Englishman was being pursued by a pack of Italian 
bravos, who could have only one object. 

Down that gaudily-lighted street he tore at full speed. He 
was fortunately a fine runner. The long lines of bedizened 
women and their bullies, and the Arab pleasure-seekers, 
almost as repulsive-looking as the creatures who ministered 
to their orgy, made no attempt to stop him, and they were 
afraid to stop his pursuers, even if they had desired to help. 

Presently he saw a watchman. Surely he would do some- 
thing to protect bim. Before he could get up to him the 
watchman ran away, making not even any attempt to call 
for help lest he should draw the vengeance of the Italians on 
himself. In his flight he dropped his staff—that Lambert 
snatched up and tore on. When he had won a little start, 
gained by his superior speed, he dashed down another side 
alley to the left instead of holding on down the broad street. 
If no one would help him the narrow street was better, he 
might find some loophole for throwing his pursuers off the 
scent. They might even keep on not noticing that he had 
doubled. 

The silence behind him made him hope that this had 
happened. And indeed it did happen, but a mongrel Egyptian, 
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who had suffered the penalty of his crimes from the English, 
stopped his pursuers and pointed out the way which he had 
taken, and presently he heard the pack stamping behind him 
again. In that narrow street the staff he had won was useless 
for stopping the rush of half a dozen determined men. There 
was no sweep for it. He must fly on, on till something 
turned up to save him or he fell beneath their knives. He 
could hear that he was nearing a larger street. Perhaps 
there would be somebody to save him there. But even as he 
noticed it he saw that there was a man standing in the end, 
who was obviously another of the bravos by his movements, 
even if he had not drawn a knife as Lambert neared him. 

Lambert did not fear him unless he had a revolver, for the 
watchman’s staff supplied him with a formidable weapon ; 
he knew his bayonet practice as well as any soldier in his 
regiment ; it fascinated: him, and he had made the English 
sergeant-major teach him. He used his staff as a bayonet, and 
the Italian, with a crushed stomach, rolled senseless and dying. 

But that brief delay brought his pursuers within a few yards 
of his heels. He was at the end of the street now. Which 
way should he turn. If he turned the wrong way it meant 
ab and at best it probably meant death a minute or two 
ater. 

A glance to the left told him that he was in the street of the 
Albergo di Siracusa, and that the Albergo itself was only a 
hundred yards away. He dashed on for that, but he dared not 
hope for safety unless Don Zaro had fire-arms, and happened to 
come out, and would venture to use them on the assassins, with 
the probable result of being killed himself when two or three 
had fallen. There was no one else in the hotel who could do 
anything for him. The only male in Don Zaro’s employ was 
the feeble old man who sat on a form just inside the door, and 
did boys’ jobs, like going on messages, because he was too 
feeble to do any man’s work. He had brought his form 
outside on this summer night and was sitting by the door. 

Suddenly he saw the beautiful Englishman, who was such a 
favourite with Don Zaro and his family, flying hatless before 
him carrying a watchman’s staff, and pursued by half a 
dozen bravos brandishing their knives. This poor old 
decrepit man, half blind, half lame, with one foot in the grave, 
was the first. person who lifted his little finger to help Lambert. 
He hobbled forward to meet the assassins and, scared for his 
life as Lambert was, instead of rushing into the hotel he 
turned back to stand by his protector. But it was not 
necessary. Pepino made some sign with his two thumbs 
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pressed against his two forefingers, and the bravos fled 
covering their faces. 

“You need not trouble any more, Don Lamberto. They 
have broken the order; they are flying from a fate which they 
cannot escape.” 

As he only spoke Sicilian, Lambert could not understand a 
word he said, but the man’s gestures re-assured him, and, 
hearing the noise, Don Zaro came out. 

He would not name the power which had saved Lambert ; 
he only repeated the words, ‘‘ They have broken the order; 
they are flying from a fate which they cannot escape.” 

“Come in,” he continued, ‘‘ my wife or my daughter shall 
bring to you some brandy. My brandy is very good. I am 
cooking our supper. You shall stay and take it with us, and 
when you are rested and refreshed I will have an arabeah 
realy for you, and Pepino here will go on the box with you, 
though it is not necessary, for all Little Sicily will know.” 

“Qh, my poor baby!” cried Innocenza to the big man, 
who, having no necessity to fight for his life any longer, let 
himself go in an armchair and smiled, “‘ Fancy anyone wanting 
to remove so much beauty from the earth!” To-night she 
felt the confidence to stroke the fair curly hair that she 
worshipped and envied. 

“Is it awful?” he asked, quite distuzbed. “It feels all 
mucked up.” 

“Mio Dio! Would you like me to fetch a brush ?” 

* Oh, would you ?”’ he said, with military politeness. 

“Would I? I'd give you myself if you asked—wouldn’t I, 
Zaro ?”’ she asked with an affectionate little gesture to her 
husband. 

Don Zaro gave a cheery snort of laughter, and his eyes 
fairly danced. That showed how much apprehension he felt. 

While Innocenza disappeared for the brushes—it was the 
custom of the Albergo di Siracusa to have brushes in each 
bedroom for their patrons—freshly washed—Francesca smiled, 
and looked what she felt, from the chair facing him, with 
Hesperian stmpatica. 

All she said was, “Oh, Don Lamberto, I shall tell the 
good San Francesco and Madonna San‘a Chiara that they 
have saved my life.” 

It was so little to say, but it was more than all, said in the 
tones in which it was said. 

The tension was broken by the return of Donna Innocenza, 
about to achieve an often dreamed-of pleasure, which had 
never seemed possible of fulfilment. Without asking his 
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permission she dragged her chair up behind him and brushed 
the coveted hair into its wonted orderliness and curl. Lambert 
did not expostulate. He was in a mood to be coaxed. 

But Donna Innocenza’s sentimentality was brief. She 
remembered the supper—which he must need so much, poor 
baby, and like a true Martha bustled off to get it. 

Francesca sighed. She was wishing that there was no 
Angelo she loved better, or that her heart was like her mother’s. 

It was not until the next morning, when Lambert reported 
the matter to the Consul-General, that he learned that the 
power which had saved him was the dreaded Mafia. 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNING THE MAFIA 


Tre Consul-Gencral advised Lambert to do nothing with 
regard to that eventful night until the law was put in motion 
by the other side. An affray between an [Englishman and 
Italians, in which two persons were seriousiy or mortally 
injured, would be more than the Courts could settle in their 
present condition unless either party chose to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the other’s Consul. Also “‘ you will be molested 
no further because the Mafia has stepped in to protect you.” 

““ What is the Mafia? I never heard of it.” 

“A secret Sicilian society whose constitution and nominal 
objects are only known to a very few persons, and are kept by 
them as close as the grave. Practically it acts as a trade 
union for its poorer members by raising their wages by 
terrorism, and protects all its members, many of whom have 
committed shocking crimes, from all pains and penalties, just 
or unjust. The Mafiosi can defy the law for no one will bear 
witness against them, and judges and jailers may be in 
conspiracy with them. But between themselves their 
tribunals are far fairer than the Judges of the Government.” 

“Are they mostly bad people ? ” 

“No Sicilian would say that. The instruments who carry 
out their terrorism—their executioners as it were—certainly 
are.” In some instances the men appointed to carry out the 
outrages upon those who defy the Mafia are not Mafiosi at 
all, but common brigands hired for the job. Putting the 
committers of outrages aside, the people who come under the 
Mafia may be divided broadly into two classes, real M afiost, 
who join the movement voluntarily and are filled with 
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arrogance by it though they keep their connection with it a 
secret, and the tribute-payers, who do not belong to the 
brotherhood, but pay its dues, more or less unwillingly, so as 
to enjoy its protection, which ensures them from outrages not 
only at the hands of its own members but at the hands of any 
Sicilian evil-doers. No brigand or burglar, for instance, would 
venture to molest a person under the protection of the Mafia. 

“What sort of people belong to the Mafia?” 

** All evil-doers to secure immunity for their crimes ; work- 
men and servants who use it as a trade union to intimidate 
their employers ; the lower classes generally because they are 
proud to belong to it, and trust in its power to help them ; 
people who use its courts in preference to law courts because 
they are cheap and quick, and when both parties are Mafiost 
give just decisions ; and, lastly, higher people, individuals in 
every walk of life—Judges, Members of Parliament, and 
municipal officers, who belong to the Mafia as a stepping stone 
to power. One at least of the Prime Ministers of Italy has 
been a Mafioso.” 

“Is Don Zaro a regular member or a tribute-payer ? ” 

“I don’t know, perhaps the former. Innkeepers as a 
class profit a good deal by being Mafiosi.”’ 

‘“Do you mean to say that nothing will be said by the 
Italian Consul about my injury to these two men, one or both 
of whom may be dead by this time ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“And their relatives—won’t they try and wreak their 
vengeance on me ?”’ 

“They won’t dare to touch a hair of your head.” 

“* Because I am under the protection of the Mafia?” 

** Precisely.” 

** But I don’t choose to be under the protection of such a set 
of eee 39 

“Don’t say the word, and don’t be a fool. Your life 
wouldn’t be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase without 
them. No one could save you.” 

‘““T don’t care.” 

*‘ Besides you will create difficulties for Don Zaro, who 
undoubtedly has saved your life, and his family.” 

“Damn. I hadn’t thought of that. I suppose I must—” 

“Hold your tongue and do nothing—just that. No 
gratitude is asked or desired. You are outside this business 
altogether, except that you are guaranteed against annoyance.” 

“Oh, well,”’ said Lambert. 

‘* And for goodness’s sake remember the military regulation 
that British officers are not to go about the town alone.” 


CHAPTER IV 
LAMBERT’S REVENGE 


Tue Italians are an astonishing people. Traditorc, who had 
attempted to get Lambert assassinated, meant to come to the 
restaurant every day and meet him as if nothing had happened, 
proclaiming his hatred and malice under an impudent smile, 
and waiting for a more favourable opportunity. 

But Lambert had no idea of glossing over the matter, and, 
when he saw him take his seat in his accustomed corner by the 
kitchen door, at once rose and strode across to him with fury 
in his eye. 

Traditore did not wait for him but slipped out through the 
oe running at the top of his speed as soon as he was out 
of sight. 

Lambert flew out after him. 

** Where is he ?” he demanded of Don Zaro. 

se Zaro answered him with the expressive Italian 
** Uscito.” 

“I wish I’d been quicker. I’d have broken every bone in 
his body. When will he be back ? ” 

Don Zaro gave a shrug of his great shoulders. His body 
was on a scale altogether superior to his legs. His face haa 
lost its usual smile. He gave the mechanical reply, ‘‘ Chi lo 
sa.’ He saw that they were not alone, the very tall captain 
had followed Lambert out expecting a fracas. 

The captain persuaded Lambert to return to his place in the 
dining room to show that nothing was happening. He 
stayed behind to talk things out to Don Zaro. If there was any 
danger of Lambert and Traditore meeting in the restaurant he 
intended to get the British General to ‘ proclaim’ the restaurant, 
which meant that none of the officers would be able to enter it. 
There was no doubt that Lambert would perpetrate a very 
serious assault on the man who had paid for his assassination. 
The captain did not have to bring up his reserves. 

If an Englishman had conspired against an Italian in this 
way, Don Zaro knew that all Italians would boycott his 
restaurant whenever this Englishman was in it, and he 
concluded that the English, having been made by the same 
Creator, were built upon the same lines. Two things might 
have saved the situation, and neither of them had happened. 
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Lambert might have been scared by the risk he had run and 
given the restaurant a wide berth ; or he might have adopted 
an attitude of ‘armed neutrality towards the rival who had 
proved himself so formidable. 

But Lambert was absolutely fearless and as undisciplined in 
his loves and hates as any Sicilian. He was as anxious to 
“go” for Traditore as a terrier for a cat. And Don Zaro 
knew that Traditore would not face him. Bravos Traditore 
could not employ because the Mafia, at Don Zaro’s instance, 
had intervened. Anyone laying a finger on Lambert would 
incur the vengeance of the Mafia, and the bravos knew too 
well what that meant. Those who had taken part in the last 
attack would have to prove to the satisfaction of the Mafia 
that they had not become acquainted with its orders in time. 

Don Zaro had taken this extreme step because it was his 
chief ambition in life to be a contractor for the British Army. 
He had more respect for the English than any other nation. 
What they contracted to pay him they would pay without 
any deductions. He had no intention of foregoing those 
opportunities for the sake of his would-be son-in-law. 

But he had no desire to break off the engagement of Tra- 
ditore to his daughter on account of the incident. Traditore 
had only done what any Sicilian would do, and he was just as 
good a match as he had been before the occurrence. Don 
Zaro did not set the Mafia in motion against Traditore himself 
but only against the bravos, who were his instruments, which 
was equally effective. 

Traditore on his part must cease molesting, and keep out of 
the sight of this terrible young Englishman. 

He knew that Traditore, with the secret society watching to 
defeat his projects against Lambert, would not show fight. The 
only question was would he be so enraged with Don Zaro as to 
break off his engagement with Francesca ? Don Zaro did not 
think so. If be was so in love with Francesca as to do what 
he had done, he would not be likely to spite himself by 
renouncing her. 

Traditore when he fled did not go out into the street ; he 
doubled back into the room where Francesca and Donna 
Innocenza sat with Don Zaro in his shirt sleeves when their 
labours were done. There he waited for Francesca. So 
much depended on the devotion of Francesca. 

Hours seemed to pass before she came, and every male 
footstep threw him into a cold sweat. He imagined that it 
must belong to Lambert. 

Lambert was giving no thought to him, he believed him to 
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be a mile away, till the woman who used to come into the 
restaurant at dinner-time selling flowers, and who was 
captivated by Lambert’s fair beauty and liberal hand, and 
who hated Traditore because he used to drive her away with 
curses when she pestered him, crept up to Lambert and made 
a sign to him to follow her. She chose a moment when 
Francesca and her mother were occupied with the tall captain, 
the only other officer in the room. He went out with her 
very quietly through the kitchen. Don Zaro looked up from 
his saucepans, and Lambert called out good-night to him. 

The room to which she conducted him was typically 
Sicilian. Its walls were roughly frescoed with scencs like you 
get in the studio of a cheap Palermo photographer. In the 
foreground was a pergola covered with roses; in the back- 
ground the Strait of Messina with Etna in eruption ; impro- 
vised couches were covered with rugs; tables were covered 
with photographs of people who looked like brigands in 
plain clothes ; and there were two chests of drawers in the 
room with the best glass and china of the establishment 
stacked on them in the style of a china shop. There was 
hardly one unvulgar object in the whole room. Even beau- 
tiful women like Donna Innocenza and her daughter were 
vulgarised by such photographs. Seated on one of the couches 
trying to concentrate his mind on a portrait of Francesca 
was Angelo Traditore. 

There was a triumphant and malicious smile on the flower- 
seller’s face as she ushered in Lambert. Traditore’s hand 
sought his pocket. Lambert anticipated what he meant, 
and with a spring knocked the table on which the photographs 
stood over on the top of him. The revolver shot went into 
the floor and the revolver was knocked out of his hand. The 
next instant Lambert had him by the collar and Traditore, 
instead of trying to resist, sank on to hisknees. Lambert had 
given him one or two premonitory shakes, and was telling him 
what he thought of him, before he shook him senseless, when 
a huge form darkened the doorway. 

It was the tall Captain who, hearing what sounded like a 
shot and missing Lambert from the room when he looked up, 
thought he must be in danger and dashed in the direction of 
the sound. Seeing that Lambert had the other man at his 
mercy he said, “ What are you doing, Oliphant ? ” 

‘‘ This is the man who set the assassins on me, and he has 
just tried to shoot me into the bargain. That’s his revolver 
on the floor.”’ 

The Captain picked it up. If there is going to be any 
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trouble it is a good thing to be the person in charge of the 
ee revolver. ‘‘ What are you guing to do to him?” he 
asked. 

‘* Shake the life out of him.” 

*Humph,” said the Captain. It was not for him to 
interfere to save Traditore from the consequences of his 
cowardly attempt to murder Lambert, and without physical 
force he knew that it was impossible to make Lambert 
disgorge his prey. This physical interference he was not 
prepared to attempt, for he judged that Lambert would not 
ome any serious penalty if he did half-wring the offender’s 
neck. 

One thing he was not prepared to see and that was murder. 
So he said with the steady firmness which all the world was to 
know one day— 

“ Anything short of killing him—I won’t stand by and see 
that.” 

‘“‘T don’t see what you’ve got to do with it.” 

‘* My dear chap, it’s for your own sake, not for his.” 

Thank you ; I don’t want your help.” 

“T’m afraid that you must have it,” said the firm R.E., 
but neither man moved. 

Traditore shivered. 

The tension was terrible. And to break it might precipitate 
the tragedy. 

Suddenly a woman flung herself into the room. It was 
Francesca. 

‘* Release that man!” 

Lambert hesitated. He loved this woman. 

With Italian sensibility she flung herself on her knees 
before him, and held up her hands in supplication. 

“OQ, Don Lamberto, for my sake ! ” 

Lambert let the Sicilian go. Traditore, feeling himself free, 
staggered forward and flung himself prone at Francesca’s feet. 

There was no crisis in all his eventful life which that grim 
R.E. Captain was to feel like this. 

Francesca’s whole soul was in her eyes as she smiled and 
wept her thanks to Lambert. And, such is woman, there 
was an added look of tenderness as she turned to the fallen 
Angelo and exacted an oath from him that he would enter the 
restaurant no more while Lambert was in Cairo, and that he 
would swear by Saint Michael the archangel not to compass 
any evil or insult for the man who had spared him, 

He swore. 

** Kiss it,’ she said. 
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He put his hand down the neck of his shirt and drew out a 
tiny reliquary of crystal and silver, which was suspended 
from a slender chain. In it was preserved a blade from the 
feather of the angel’s wing, which was the most treasured 
possession of his family. 

“He will keep that oath,” she said, quite simply, and 
raising him gently from the floor, bade him begone. 

The two English officers stood shamefaced with downcast 
eyes, while this petty tragedy was being performed. They 
seemed petrified till the Captain broke the silence with ‘‘ Come 
back to your dinner, Oliphant.” 

They went slowly downstairs to the sala. 

*‘ Have your wine sent over to my table and join me, won’t 
you ?”’ said the R.E., as they re-entered the room. 

**T think I’d rather ‘stick it’ alone, thanks.” 

“Well ; nothing more will happen, or I should insist.” 

“Nothing more of that kind,’ said Lambert, with his 
natural gaiety, going over to his own place. 

Donna Innocenza came to him very quickly. 

“Oh, yes, Donna Innocenza—I am so hungry. I have 
been kept waiting so long for my dinner,” he cried, laughing 
love—which he did not feel—at her to make her laugh it 
back, for Donna Innocenza had the adorable Italian smile 
which Leonardo da Vinci could at his best only half catch. 

If Don Zaro had been jealous instead of confiding, her 
growing admiration for Lambert might have caused many an 
explosion. 

But Don Zaro believed in his wife and believed in British 
officers, and Innocenza was licensed to innocent flirtation 
with them. Besides, as far as Lambert was concerned she 
was his mother-in-law—a very sacred relation—and she 
could not have been more concerned over the double tragedy 
with Angelo Traditore if she had been his own mother. 

To-night the handsome Innocenza who had followed her 
daughter to the door, and seen the denouement, was hope- 
lessly in love with Lambert while he had unconsciously been 
playing the operatic hero; and her feeling was intensified 
when he came down, and was the school boy over his dinner 
as if nothing out of the way had happened. Her hands 
longed to touch his flaxen head again. 

Francesca was more practical, she did not make her appear- 
ance till she could bring him his brodo, smoking hot. And 
she whispered something to him as she bent over him which 
brought the pink flush to his cheeks. 

For the rest she was extra sedulous about his dinner, but 
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did not linger over bringing or removing a dish, though she 
looked excited. Her mother did the chatting with him. 
The Captain sighed—would Lambeit never save prudence 
from the winds ? 
It was not even a case of spolia opimis, 


CHAPTER V 
HOW LAMBERT LOST FRANOESOA 


Wuat Francesca whispered to Lambert as she gave him his 
soup sounded prosaic enough without its context. She 
merely told him that she would bring his coffee to him up- 
stairs in the salone—the little family den where the fracas had 
taken place. 

The Captain did not know this, and when Lambert, on 
getting up from the table, put his arm half round the much 
gratified Innocenza and walked her out of the sala and up the 
stairs, he was furious with him for what in reality was the 
wisest thing which Lambert had done since he came to Cairo. 
The caressing attitude would not annoy Don Zaro. And it 
was much better that the mother should be present at his 
interview with Francesca. 

When Francesca came in she set the coffee down on a chair 
beside the door, which she closed. Then she crossed the 
room swiftly to where he was sitting by her mother, and 
putting her hand on his shoulder bent over and kissed him 
many times. Donna Innocenza did not protest. She 
considered it his due. 

** That,’’ she said, naively, when she had ended, “is hecause 
you did not kill the man I love.” 

The kisses fired the blood in Lambert’s veins. They made 
him passionately in love with this beautiful creature. 

** But won’t you love me instead? You cannot love a 
fellow who sets a gang on to murder an unsuspecting man ; a 
fellow who uses a revolver on an unarmed man in a quarrel 
whith he forces; a fellow who takes a thrashing without 
trying to defend himself!” 

“These things are accidents, Don Lamberto, which do not 
occur every day. They do not change the qualities for which 
I love him.” 

‘But you cannot marry a man who has disgraced himself.” 

“That is the English view, not the Sicilian, stgnore. I 
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could not allow honour to kill love any more than I could 
allow you to kill Angelo.” 

Seeing the look of astonishment widen on his face she 
explained : 

“TI have loved Angelo for a long time. He is the man I 
desire to be the father of my children. In trying to have you 
murdered he did what any Sicilian would do. Because I did 
not wish you to be murdered is no reason why I should blame 
him for following the custom of our country.” 

He saw reason in what she said, but it did not lessen his 
contempt for Traditore. 

“Then in the matter of what happened to-day. He was 
insolent to you. That was infamous because it was in my 
father’s house, where you are a cliente. But the offence was 
against my father. His behaviour to you from the standpoint 
of us Sicilians was a proof that he had not lost his courage. 

** That was down in the sala. Up in the salone he tried to 
shoot you, that was an act of self-preservation. You knocked 
his revolver out of his hand. Then he was at your mercy. 
He has not your strength. He was as you would have been if 
he had you with his revolver at your head. Of what good 
was it for him to resist ? With a shake of his collar you could 
have strangled him. Nothing could save him but inter- 
vention. His submissiveness was the courage of the weak— 
the courage of the martyr. Why should I despise him for 
this? The acceptance of the inevitable is the key to the 
Sicilian character.” 

‘“‘So it is of the English when the hand of God comes in, 
but that’s not the same as taking a thing lying down from 
another man.” 

‘The force majeure is the same, Don Lamberto, however it 
comes, and no man can be blamed for recognising it.”’ 

“‘ Oh, well!’ he cried, in tones of disgust—“ if that’s what 
youthink . . . if youcan’tdistinguish . .. .” 

“ But I can distinguish. You have the courage of the 
Saints who can put whole armies to flight like Santa Chiara at 
Assisi. You are my hero; he is only my lover. I cannot 
express in words how I admire your bravery ; how grateful I 
am. to you for sparing his life ; how I love you for doing it for 
my sake.” 

** But I want the other kind of love—the love which will 
make you accept me for your husband.” 

“That you can never have, Don Lamberto, while Angelo is 
alive.” 

* * * * % % 
D 
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Lambert Oliphant had been so spoiled by women that he 
was accustomed to having his own way with them, and time 
was hanging very heavily on his hands so he refused to 
abandon hope of winning Francesca. 

Francesca on her part frankly liked his admiration, though 
she was unwilling to give up the man she loved for him. And 
she felt quite sufficiently sure of herself to go on being charming 
to him while she waited on him at his meals. _In the interval 
there was Angelo brooding on revenge and burning for 
consolation. 

The first consideration was where she should meet Angelo 
since he could not come to the Albergo. For this she chose 
the Church of San Pancrazio, situated off the Avenue Clot 
Bey. It was a large church and had many chapels, and only 
took her a few minutes to reach. It was there that she 
confessed and went to Mass. Her presence in this church 
caused no comment. She knelt in front of her favourite altar, 
and Angelo would come and kneel beside her. 

She was quite willing to marry Angelo at once, and this 
would have simplified matters. But Angelo did not wish to 
marry until he had been taken into formal partnership by his 
father, who might delay the partnership if Angelo married 
against his wishes. Angelo was too valuable in the business 
for his father to threaten to turn him out of it for a marriage 
he disliked. But the matter of making him a partner could 
be postponed indefinitely. Therefore, Angelo did not push 
matters, and Don Zaro was by no means anxious to lose his 
daughter, who was such a favourite with those very profitable 
clients, the British officers. 

Lambert was not so easy to manage. The disappearance of 
Angelo from hrs sight put Angelo out of his mind, and he laid 
steady siege to Francesca. He made no progress because, 
though she made no attempt to escape his attentions, she 
refused to take them seriously. 

But one day things came to a climax. Francesca, not 
knowing the British subaltern’s propensity for “ ragging,”’ 
and how venial an offence in England is a kiss snatched in a 
“rag,” had been teasing Lambert, and had been chased into a 
corner, where she was being held till she bought her freedom 
with a kiss. The idea was an outrage to an unmarried 
Sicilian, fond as she was of him, especially to a promessa sposa. 

They were on the brink of a tragedy when the door opened— 
they had not heard the knock in their excitement—and there 
entered a small slight man with curly hair and extraordinary 
blue eyes full of sympathy, but ready to dance with merriment 
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or flame with anger. He was ushered in formally by the 
Sirdar himself. 

Lambert released Francesca’s hands and saluted the Sirdar. 
He looked as if he had been shot. The little man met his eyes 
with a warning smile, and, turning to the Sirdar, said in a tone 
too low for the principal actors to hear, “‘ You see I am right, 
Wood ; women are the irritamenta malorum. Love is the fons 
et origo malt.” 

Then he added aloud with re-assuring humour, “ This isn’t 
your man, I suppose ? ” 

The Sirdar laughed outright. ‘“‘ No, General, this is 
Bimbashi Oliphant. Oliphant, I have to present you to 
General Gordon.” 

Lambert came forward and saluted with charming respect- 
fulness, though he had no idea what a famous person he was 
talking to. Francesca, meanwhile, was slipping out of the 
room when the Sirdar, who had already given Don Zaro 
various small contracts, called her back, and asked her if she 
would send him to them. 

Don Zaro came in bowing right and left, and with outstretched 
hands. His daughter had told him that it was the Sirdar, and 
the Sirdar was the fountain from which contracts proceeded. 

** Good evening, Signor Lentini.” 

** Good evening, your Excellency.” 

* This is the man of whom I spoke to you, General,”’ said the 
Sirdar. “TI have tried him in various catering contracts and 
found him singularly capable and honest, and he speaks 
Arabic well.” 

‘Well, Signor Lentini,” said the man who had been 
addressed as General, “ what do you say to coming with 
me to Khartum ? ” 

The name Khartum was known to Don Zaro because the 
Cairo merchants did a considerable trade with it through the 
wandering Arab merchants known as Gellabas. He was 
aware, too, that business had been rather disturbed there of 
late by the successful rebellion of a Mahdi. 

“In what capacity should I come, your Excellency ? ” 

*‘ As my agent for buying provisions and other stores, when 
I am moving the garrisons and civil servants from this place 
and Sennar, and the other places in the Sudan, which are at 
present held by the Government.” 

“Can I bring my wife and daughter with me ? ” 

The General hesitated : he had no love for the presence of 
women, and he feared that it was the daughter whom he had 
just seen. 
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“It would be impossible for me to leave them in Cairo.” 

“* But it may not be very safe. I am not taking any troops 
with me. I am only going to withdraw them, and with- 
drawing troops is sometimes rather a dangerous operation, for 
the enemy is apt to hang upon your rear.”’ 

“TI will take my chance of that, your Excellency.” 

* Well, well, we shall be some time in Khartum, so perhaps 
you will need them.” 

“* And what is my pay to be ? ” asked the practical Sicilian. 

“Five hundred Egyptian pounds per annum, with allow- 
ances which will bring it to nearly double that amount.” 

Don Zaro would have preferred a contract and commission 
business, but as the General was to be away a year or two on 
his own reckoning, the chance of this sensational introduction 
to British Army business seemed too good to be lost. 

“I will go,” he said—‘‘ but I must take my wife and 
daughter.” 

*“‘ It is making a fresh demand on God’s goodness,” said the 
General. 

*“‘T shall pray to the holy Rosario,” said Don Zaro, “‘ I am 
too small a person for God to think about.” 

* Will you take me, too, sir ? ” asked Lambert, who had not 
spoken before. ‘‘ You willneed some white officers who speak 
Arabic, won’t you ? ” 

“No,” replied the General. “I am not going to fight. I 
am going to withdraw.” : 

The disappointed Lambert felt inclined to mutter, “ You 
can trust an Egyptian officer for that,’ but there was some- 
thing so compelling about the earnestness of the General that 
he held his peace, and the other proceeded : ‘‘ There is a bond 
of sympathy between all Moslems which will render these 
operations easier if no Christians—no Englishmen—some races 
can sink their identity—are involved. And, my boy, are 
you not making this offer so as to be near Signor Lentini’s 
daughter ? ” 

“Yes,” said Lambert, with bold truthfulness, and the 
General, to whom truth came next after God, and was indeed a 
manifestation of God, would have taken him had it been 
possible, though his presence for such a reason would have been 
an outrage on the principles of war, as the General saw them. 

But he had already asked the Sirdar if the British officers 
of the new Egyptian Army would be available, if he needed a 
staff, for the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops and officials, 
and the little body of foreigners engaged in commerce in 
Khartum ; so he merely added, “Sir Evelyn would have 
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something to say,” and the kindly Sirdar hastened to explain. 
‘I have told the General that I have only twenty-six British 
officers at my disposal for the whole of the new Egyptian 
Army, and it takes a long time to train them for their work, so 
I cannot spare one from my machine.” 

“When are we to go, your Excellency ?”’ asked Don Zaro. 

“ T shall start myself to-morrow night. Can you follow ina 
week ? [understand that this house is not your own, that you 
are merely managing the business.” 

“Tf I leave it without notice I have to pay a forfeit, your 
Excellency.” 

“*T will pay the forfeit,”’ said the General, without enquiring 
the amount. 

General Gordon, for it was he, had arrived in Cairo the day 
before with only hand baggage and unattended, and had 
already arranged with the Khedive and the British Consul- 
General, Baring, that he should proceed to Khartum with 
Colonel Stewart, taking no military backing of any sort—he 
was not even to have enough soldiers to form a bodyguard— 
to effect the abandonment of the Sudan. 

It was not feared that he would suffer any bodily violence. 
He enjoyed an immense popularity and prestige in the Sudan 
and the Equatorial Provinces beyond, and as the cast bank of 
the Nile was clear of all rebels there was no great difficulty 
about getting to Khartum. 

Once there, he would be at the head of an army, the army 
which he had to withdraw. He believed that the withdrawal 
of the venal bureaucracy, which had ground down the Sudan 
with unjust taxes, would be so popular that it would receive no 
serious opposition. The crux of the matter would be, What 
sort of authority would take the place of the authority which 
was to be withdrawn ? And the answer was perfectly plain to 
Gordon. There could be only one form of rule, whether it was 
applied to the whole of the Sudan or to each city and province 
separately. Some Arab sheikh, with sufficient power of his 
own to keep the Mahdi off, must have the country or some 
portion of it handed over to him to rule. There was only one 
man strong enough to take over the whole Sudan, Gordon’s 
old enemy, Zubeir, the great slave-trading Pasha, whose power 
Gordon had done his best to destroy. 

Gordon, with innate greatness, as soon as he recognised this 
truth, had counselled the Khedive through Baring to appoint 
Zubeir ; and Baring, who saw the necessity, had telegraphed to 
England for approval. But approval was not forthcoming. 
Zubeir had been a slave-trader ; therefore, in the opinion of 
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Lord Granville, who always had one ear open to the cant and 
fanaticism of Exeter Hall, though it involved the destruction of 
the Sudan, and half the millions who inhabited it, to carry out 
the pet scheme of the British Government without appointing 
Zubeir, it was impossible to appoint him. British Govern- 
ments only count the blood of battles, not of massacres ; it is, 
therefore, easy to listen to denunciations of the strong man. 

There was nothing for Gordon to do but to withdraw the 
soldiers and officials he was sent to withdraw, and to remain 
himself, evolving a Eutopia out of the flotsam of the Sudan—if 
the Mahdi would let him, by being satisfied with Kordofan 
and Darfur. And this Gordon was prepared to do. But he 
wished to have no more Englishmen with him to risk their 
lives. He tried to avoid risking Stewart’s. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW LAMBERT OLIPHANT WENT ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


THE next week was a sad one for Lambert. He spent nearly 
the whole of it hanging about Francesca, who had little to do. 
Sicilians in their station have no personal effects beyond the 
clothes on their backs and in their boxes. The furniture and 
accessories for the restaurant belonged to the parente, for 
whom Don Zaro was conducting it. Beyond buying a few 
rolls of thin dress-stuffs for making-up in Khartum, Francesca 
had no preparations to think of. 

And though Lambert was not, after that one outburst of 
affection, permitted to kiss her or to be caressing in his 
friendliness, she had no objection to his making love to her 
with tender speeches and gifts and other indulgences. He 
could not offer her too many attentions. She loved attentions. 
It was a golden week. But the end came very quickly, and 
when he saw the lights of the train, which carried Francesca 
and her parents to the devouring South, disappearing from 
the old Bulak station, Lambert felt more desolate than he had 
ever felt in his life. 

And the next day the feeling of anger was added to that of 
desolation. He learned incidentally at the Sirdar’s office 
that Angelo Traditore was to follow, having been appointed 
by Gordon to act as Don Zaro’s assistant—Traditore 
appointed by Gordon ! 

Lambert felt that Gordon would rather have lost his right 
hand than appoint such a man if he had known of his character. 
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What could Don Zaro be doing not to warn him ? 

Don Zaro had done what any other prudent Sicilian would 
do, removed Traditore from the path of the man to whom he 
meant to do an injury whenever he dared. He was also able, 
as the result of securing the firm of Traditore this valuable 
connection with British Army contracts, to get Angelo’s 
father to give his consent to Angelo’s marriage with Francesca, 
and, what was more important, to make Angelo a partner in 
the firm as a condition of the marriage agreement. He would 
rather have had Lambert for his son-in-law, but in Sicily breach 
of promise means not money-damages for wounded feelings, 
but murders and vendettas. And Angelo was unusually 
vindictive. 

If Lambert was left in Cairo and Angelo at Khartum with 
them, freed from the restrictions in seeing Francesca, the 
marriage, which was a very advantageous one, could now be 
accomplished. 

* * * * * s s 

Deprived of the woman with whom he was passionately in 
love, and deprived at the same time of the occupation of all 
his leisure moments, Lambert felt desperate. At first he even 
thought of suicide, but he was too full of vitality for that. 
And as there were no European ladies back in Cairo yet, he 
plunged into the debaucheries of the Orient, which he had 
hitherto only viewed as an amused spectator. He grew to 
dread the nights ; he could not sleep for dwelling on Francesca 
and the great gulf which was about to be fixed between them 
by her marriage with Angelo. To get his sleep he took 
increasing quantities of whisky, and paid the usual penalty. 
He was rapidly degenerating into a drunkard. 

So bad did he become that the Sirdar told him plainly that, 
unless there was a rapid improvement, he would have to leave 
the Egyptian Army, and go back to his regiment if the War 
Office would permit, or, otherwise, would have to leave the 
service. This was a staggering blow for which he was not 
prepared, and, when he got back to the Mess and went into the 
smoking room, he looked so appalled that the tall R.E. 
Captain, who had saved him from killing Angelo, and who 
happened to be the only person in the room, came and took a 
chair beside him, and, with more kindness than usual in the 
steely blue eye with which he tried to catch Lambert’s gaze, 
- said, “‘ You’re killing yourself, Oliphant, and depriving your 
country of a good soldier.” 

‘“‘T know,” said Lambert dejectedly, “‘ but I can’t get it off 
my mind,” 
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** Pull yourself together, man.” 

*T can’t.” 

“ But you can. Any man can.” 

66 H OW 2 33 

“* By active service.” 

“I offered myself to Gordon, and he wouldn’t have me. 
The Sirdar wouldn’t let any of his officers go, and on the top of 
that he’s just told me that if I don’t pull myself together I 
shall have to go—home in disgrace.” 

“Humph,” said the Captain—and, turning on his heel, 
went out of the Mess and took an arabeah to Headquarters. 
He asked for the Sirdar. 

“I’ve come to request leave, sir, for Bimbashi Oliphant 
to be seconded for service with General Graham at Suakim.” 

“Oliphant ?”’ said the Sirdar. ‘‘ Why, I’ve had to tell 
him to-day that he must leave the Egyptian Army unless he 
pulls himself together.”’ 

“ That’s just it, sir.” 

“What do you mean-—why does not Oliphant come himself 
if he wants to go.” 

** All to bits, sir.” 

“‘ Look here, Captain—you’re very mysterious, but I think 
you mean well. What have you got in your mind ?” 

‘“ May I speak quite frankly, sir ? ” 

** Oh, certainly.” 

“Well, sir, isn’t it better that the Dervishes should kill 
Oliphant, than that he should kill himself with drink and the 
life he leads ? ” 

“Undoubtedly. And so you’ve come—— ?” 

“To get you to send Bimbashi Oliphant on active service, 
sir. He may be too far gone, but the smell of powder may 
wake him up. He’s a fighting man, if ever there was.” 

“You're a good fellow ‘x 

“You’re the first person who ever said so, sir. But I 
believe I am, this time.”’ 

And thus it was that Lambert Oliphant found himself in 
the fighting line at Tamai and El Teb. 

Hullo!” said General Graham, when he arrived at 
Suakim, “I thought that the Sirdar said he couldn’t spare 
me any of his officers ? ” 

‘“ He was threatening to dismiss me, sir, and he sent me 
here instead.”’ 

“ Indeed ? ” said the V.C., “‘ What for ? ” 

“ Drinking myself to death, sir,—nothing to live for.” 

The General eyed him up and down—“ A man who looks 
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like you with nothing to live for? What is the matter ? 
Crossed in love ? ” 


“ Yes, sir.”’ 
“ Tell me about it, my boy,” said the V.C. 
Lambert told him the unvarnished tale. 

You’re all right. I’d rather have you than anyone he 
could have sent me. You’ve nothing to lose and your spurs 
to clean. You want to fight for your life and then you'll 
value it. But one moment! No more lifting the little 
finger till the campaign’s over. You understand ?” 

_ Lambert’s fair skin blushed to the roots of his hair, ‘“‘ It’s all 
right, sir.” 
“Well, mind it is. This is your chance. Men, who have 
left off very high, have begun where you are.” 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW GORDON CAME TO KHARTUM 


Two thousand miles, more or less, into the heart of Africa 
Khartum sits enthroned upon the heights, a Constantinople of 
the future. 

It is not easy to believe that a city which spreads along a 
spit of sand shaped like an elephant’s trunk between the Blue 
and White Niles should stand twice as high above the sea as 
the rock of Taormina. But it is less difficult when you look 
back on the staircase of the gods, the six great cataracts of 
the Nile, which break the ascent from Assuan to its twelve 
hundred feet above the sea. 

No city could want a finer situation than that raised 
proboscis of land which gives it its name, and on which it 
stretches for five miles along the Blue Nile, and four miles 
along the White, when the flood is low. It has always 
been a city of palms and gardens. Palms form the sky-line 
between the two Niles, palms shade its landing and watering 
places; the two miles of palaces along the shore of the Blue 
Nile are embosomed in deep tropical gardens, and have a 
sweep of water like the Grand Canal of Venice in front of 
them. Its houses cluster under the shadow of its palaces. 
The White Nile runs like a lake behind it. And across these 
waters lie—westward—historical Omdurman, and castward, 
Halfaya, the Arsenal of an inland navy. 
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For the great river which brings down the fruitful waters of 
the Abyssinian Mountains with its eastern branch and the 
waters of Nyanza with its western to unite in the world’s most 
famous stream under Gordon’s city, has had a fleet of war- 
steamers and a dockyard for a whole generation. 

To-day, Khartum, with its noble public buildings, and its 
British Garrison and Administration, its golf and polo grounds, 
its exhibition-cantonment of the fierce and savage tribes, who 
fought for the Mahdi, and its growing commerce is, with its 
vast suburbs of Omdurman and North Khartum, not only the 
capital of the Sudan, but the chief city of tropical Africa. 
And high over the great white palace of the governor, beside 
the flag of the modern Pharaoh, floats the flag for which so 
many races besides its own have shed their blood that the sun, 
which shines on it so seldom in the mother-isle, may be always 
shining on it somewhere in the world. 

In that flag “‘ Charley Gordon,” as his Woolwich friends still 
call him, believed more than in anything except his God. 
Till the fatal dawn on which, as impassive as a colossus of 
Abu Simbel, he saw the Arabs swarming up the palace stair, 
he always hoped to see that banner with a handful of English 
round it march into Khartum with the hosts of darkness 
melting before it, as shadows flee when the day breaks. 

Apart from military pomp and sport and Government 
buildings, the Khartum, in which Charley Gordon was an 
army of one Englishman, was not so very different from the 
Khartum of to-day. It was a great city of forty thousand 
people, with its fleet and its arsenal, the capital of a tropical 
empire; and all the commerce and the seething native life 
which the Omdurman of the Khalifa drew to itself, busied its 
wharves and streets. 

Then, as now, Khartum looked towards the Blue Nile. 
Its chief buildings lay on the high bank of that stream, 
beginning about two miles from the end of the spit between 
the two Niles and running for another two miles ; the com- 
mercial city lay at the back of them. High Nile does not 
flood this side, but it narrows the spit very much on the 
White Nile side. 

By building a strong wall and ditch, mounted with a few 
guns on the south side of the town across the spit it was easy 
to convert Khartum into a strong fortress for those who had 
the command of the river, and this Colonel De Coetlogon, an 
Engineer Officer left behind by Hicks, did. 

On the west side the lines did not extend so far as the banks 
of the Nile and they ended in a fort called Mukram, about a 
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mile short of the junction of the two rivers on the north side. 
They had to be out of reach of the floods. No attempt at an 
assault was ever made from the north or west during the 
siege, though a continuous bombardment went on after the 
fall of Gordon’s Omdurman fort. 

When Gordon arrived on the 14th February, 1884, the 
gardens round the city were still smiling with the green from 
the last year’s flood. 

He was received as a saviour from Heaven, for the towns- 
people, until the garrison was strengthened by calling in the 
fourteen hundred men, who garrisoned Fashoda and a few 
minor garrisons, was only guarded by a poor force of Bashi 
Bazouks and other Egyptians, who could be relied upon to 
behave like sheep whenever Mohammed Ahmed, the new 
Mahdi of the Sudan, chose to lead his fanatical hordes 
against them. El Obeid, which had a strong citadel armed 
with five guns and six thousand rifles, had been unable to 
resist him; Hicks Pasha’s army of sixteen thousand men 
had been annihilated ; and these were only the crowning 
victories of a series of unbroken successes since the two 
companies of Egyptian soldiers sent from Khartum to arrest 
the Mahdi on his island had been defeated by men with 
cudgels. 

As they were all Moslems, except the Copt civil servants 
and a few white men trading in Khartum, no one knew how 
far anyone else had been corrupted by the emissaries of the 
irresistible Mahdi. It is the custom of the Arabs to join the 
winning side and comply with its requirements, though, if 
they think a losing side will prevail in the end, they can cling 
to it with surprising tenacity. 

The townsmen did not know how seriously Cairo was 
considering the giving up of Khartum by withdrawing the 
garrison and the Government, but they lived in an atmosphere 
of alarm. For, unless help came, they felt that Khartum was 
doomed. 

And now help had come, help in the shape of two men who 
had not brought a single gun, not a single soldier with them. 

But one of these two men had been the autocrat of the 
Sudan, and the Equatorial provinces beyond, for years. He 
had given orders and the most powerful chiefs had obeyed 
them. He had crushed Zubeir and executed his son Suleiman 
Zubeir for rebellion. He had freed the slave ; he had secured 
for the peasant that he should sow and reap in peace ; he had 
taught the use of money and the practice of trades. The only 
trade they had known was the slave trade, and now he made 
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slave and slave trader and ivory raider into the army on which 
he based his power, and with the ivory and cattle that had been 
raided he filled his treasury for carrying on his government. 

It mattered not that he, a Christian, had come to save 
Mohammedans from passing into the political power of the 
Prophet in whom they secretly believed. They trooped out to 
meet him. They gave him such a welcome as only the Orient 
can produce. From earliest daybreak the steep river-bank 
was lined with black men, women and children in white 
garments, occupying every foot of the slopes like the seats of a 
crowded theatre, laughing from ear to ear, glistening with 
their eyes, talking in soft clicks or loud shouts, and when the 
great man came, flinging themselves at his feet as he walked 
up from the landing stage to the top of the bank, where horses 
were waiting for himself and Colonel Stewart. 

All the way to the Palace the road was thronged with 
shouting crowds, and when he reduced the taxes and remitted 
all arrears their enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

For a week the town was given over to rejoicings while 
Gordon pursued his enquiries. The Egyptian officials and 
military officers in the town had their full complement of spies, 
and the spies declared that only the garrison and officials 
were faithful to the Government; that there would be no 
uprising of the country against the Mahdi; that there could 
be nothing but war, and that if Gordon did not close the gates 
the city would be rushed in the night by one of the great 
sheikhs who aspired to have it delivered over to them. 

Gordon closed the gates and prepared for war, and cabled 
to Cairo for Zubeir. 

In the same month as the British General and the tall Irish 
Colonel, there had arrived in Khartum the only other person 
whom Gordon chose to help him in his Herculean task, a 
bow-legged Sicilian, with the kindest brown eyes in the world 
and the cheeriest laugh hidden in his big brown beard, the 
landlord-cook of the Albergo di Siracusa. For all his ancestry, 
Don Zaro Lentini had none of the distinction of appearance, 
which so many of his countrymen in the humblest positions 
enjoy. He looked like a cook and nothing better. 

Perhaps he had deteriorated in the kitchen, for his wife, 
Donna Innocenza, and his daughter, Donna Francesca, would 
have graced a palace with their beauty and carriage. With 
them was Francesca’s lover, Angelo Traditore. 

In a single interview with Don Zaro, Gordon had detected 
that here was a man born to conduct the commissariat of a 
slege—quick at calculating quantities, estimating prices, pre- 
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serving perishables, seeing through fraud, inventing nourish- 
ment when regular food supplies were exhausted. It was 
characteristic of Gordon that he relied on intuition and 
questioning, not on testimonials. He only wanted to be 
satisfied that Don Zaro knew sufficient Arabic. 

Gordon did not object to Traditore. He was urgent that 
Don Zaro should leave his women behind, because he himself 
was born without any desire for the society of women and 
thought their presence detrimental to the operations which 
make history. He especially distrusted the effect of intro- 
ducing into the debatable land to which he was bound, such 
presences as those of Donna Innocenza, with her warm 
colouring and pleasure-loving disposition, or Donna Francesca, 
women with the lovely laughter and sensuous grace of their 
race, to turn the heads of men who were standing on guard 
against a flood of fanaticism and savagery, which could only be 
compared to the dark water that came down past the city 
when the Blue Nile was in its prime. No man ever prayed 
more honestly, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.” He never thought of the power of beauty in 
the other direction, that a weak Greek trader from the 
Levant might fight like any Gordon that ever came out of 
Aberdeenshire lest one hair of such a head should suffer. 
Yet, had he known it, that boy British officer, whom he had 
himself urged from the presence of the younger of these 
women, was destined to be turned into a man of fire and iron 
by the news about her, which the future held in its womb. 

However, Don Zaro was deaf to his appeals, and when 
Don Zaro said that Donna Innocenza was his brains—that he, 
the descendant of a long line of counts, and a shrewd con- 
tractor, could neither read nor write, he gave in. 

Therefore it was that the little colony of Greeks and Italians 
and Austrians in the City of Doom was gladdened in its last 
days with beauty like that of Galiana of Viterbo. 

Gloom did not press at first. The Gates of War are never 
closed in Africa. Religion still walks there with fire and 
sword. Insurrection and invasion lurk behind every desert. 
And life has only the primitive delights. Therefore wars and 
rumours of wars do not trouble Africa, the improvident. 

And why should Khartum trouble? The Sudan’s super- 
human Gordon was in its midst ; there were soldiers and rifles 
and cannons, as many as ever he had in the old days. And if 
the men were worthless in other hands had he not always 
shewn how he could make men better than themselves ? 

With Gordon in Khartum, and his armed steamers ranging 
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the Niles, how could anything happen to its inhabitants ? 
He had said something about taking the Garrison, and the 
Europeans, and the other white people (at Khartum the 
Egyptians were white) down to Cairo, which was disturbing to 
the citizens of allhues. For the blacks did not wish to be left— 
Mohammed Ahmed was a hard taskmaster; and the whites 
did not wish to leave the security of a fortified city for a long 
journey by camel and steamer, in which they would be in 
terror of the Mahdi all the time—and this even not reckoning 
the fact that their heart was in Khartum, where their treasure 
was, in the shape of the positions which gave them their 
income and their worldly goods. 

These Greek and Levantine traders, these Egyptian 
officials battening on the blacks, these Bashi Bazouk and 
felahin soldiers were not of the stuff of which heroes are 
made, but put them behind walls and they would stay there 
with inexhaustible patience till their throats were cut rather 
than hew their way to safety sword in hand. 

And Gordon had little material except these for defying the 
new Mohammed. 

But he had a few blacks, ex-slave-dealers for the most part, 
some of whom had been in his army when he was Governor- 
General of Equatoria ; they had no Egypt to return to, they 
desired to live here fighting for whoever had the city, and were 
constrained by the personality of Gordon to fight against the 
prophet in whom half of them believed. The men who 
immortalised the name of Khartum were fighting against 
their convictions all through, and afterwards against hope 
as well; they fought for the star of one Englishman who, had 
he been a Moslem standing in Mohammed Ahmed’s place, could 
have conjured all Africa and threatened the Mediterranean and 
Asia. The false prophet of El Obeid had a prophet against 
him greater than Mohammed himself, and triumphed over him 
because old-women politicians in Downing Street, who only 
communicated with him through a contemptuous Consul- 
General in Cairo, would not let him have two hundred British 
infantry as a body-guard. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW KHARTUM WAS DOOMED 


Gorpon had not been a day in Khartum before he became 
aware that the Europeans and Egyptians in the Sudan could 
never be brought out of it alive unless some other power 
friendly to Egypt were established in place of the administra- 
tion which was to be removed. Every sheikh in the Sudan 
was willing to undertake the responsibility, but the loyalty of 
most of them was not above suspicion, and none of them had 
the power of holding the country in the face of the rest except 
the famous ex-slave-trader Zubeir, who had once been the 
principal enemy of Gordon’s work. : 

Zubeir, with a subsidy from the British Government to 
enable him to buy arms and pay his soldiers, was quite capable 
of founding a Sultanate before which the power of the Mahdi, 
who had caused all the anxiety, would melt away, for he 
belonged to a pure strain of the family of the Prophet,* 
which carried weight with the religious, and, both as a warrior 
and as a Machiavelli, he had no superior in the Sudan. 

While he was in Cairo Gordon had made a point of seeing 
him and, now that he had reached Khartum, he made up his 
mind instanter that the only way to get the unfortunate 
Egyptian soldiers and officials and the traders, who had come 
to the Sudan to cater for their wants, out of the Sudan, was 
to make Zubeir its Governor-General. 

But Lord Granville, the armchair politician with a smile, 
would not hear of it ; so Gordon could do nothing except shut 
his gates and stand a siege, with no end in front of it. 

He was not the kind of man to take things supinely, and 
on March 16th noticing irregular levies and detached bodies 
of tribesmen plundering round Khartum, he let two Egyptian 
Pashas, Said and Hassan, take out a thousand Bashi-Bazouks 
and a gun to attack them. The Pashas took nine times the 

usual amount of gun-ammunition out with them, and sent 
word to the rebels to let their cavalry watch for the moment, 
when they broke their own square by fleeing back into it. 
Sixty rebel cavalry dashed in after them. The Bashi-Bazouks 
fired one volley, and then fled without firing another shot. 


* The noble Koreish tribe descended from Abbas the uncle of the Prophet, 
, 49 
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The gun and all the ammunition were captured, and fifty or 
sixty Bashi-Bazouks killed. The rest of the thousand 
marched back to Khartum pursued by sixty horsemen, who 
only molested stragglers. But they complained to Gordon 
that their generals had betrayed them, and were allowed to 
shoot them. And when the generals were dead their houses 
were found to be full of stolen rifles. 

Stewart was on the battlefield, but could do nothing with 
such poltroons. In fact, Gordon could depend on none of 
his army except a thousand faithful blacks, who had served 
under him in the old days. The three thousand Egyptians 
and Arabs, and four thousand levies were not of the stuff of 
which soldiers are made, though they held the town against 
such odds. From March 16th to July 30th only thirty of 
these poor creatures were killed and sixty wounded, though 
they fired away half a million cartridges. In the same period 
two thousand six hundred refugees were sent down to Berber. 

On the evening of the day on which Said and Hassan and 
their army of Bashi-Bazouks ran away from sixty rebel 
cavalry Angelo Traditore came to Don Zaro and said, ‘I 
beseech you to let me escort Donna Innocenza and Francesca 
back to Cairo, or at any rate to Assuan, while the road is still 
open.” 

“‘ Of course it is open,” said Don Zaro. 

“It is very dangerous now, but still, with the protection of 
the Holy Archangel we may get through. A strong guard 
came up with my camels this time, when they brought my 
goods, because there were so many robbers about. With 
them we should get as far as Berber in safety, and north of 
Berber it is still the Government’s country.” 

‘We cannot leave the General,” replied Don Zaro. He 
had no mind to let his wife and daughter be exposed to the 
perils of Cairo morals, when he was not there to protect them. 

‘Your own lives come first.” 

** And in any case Khartum is safer than Berber. No one 
can harm us in so strong a fortress. We shall wait here till 
the English come up and withdraw us.” 

“The English will never come. They sent Gordon Pasha 
up here to save themselves the trouble. The Pasha may be a 
great man, but he can do nothing with these people. You 
have seen for yourself how those two Pashas, whom he slaugh- 
tered to-day, betrayed their army to the enemy, and how 
their men ran, though they had rifles and the enemy had only 
spears. The enemy have now the rifles and cannon they took 
fromthem. So what chance has Gordon of keeping the city ?” 
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‘¢ Yoa forget the Blacks. He had to send out the Egyptians 
of the garrison, because they are the army. But they are not 
the men who will guard the city. They plunder the people. 
They have the livers of chickens. They do not know the 
Pasha like these Blacks, who have been in his armies when he 
was like a king of the country.” 

“ Besides the provisions will not last.” 

“T can make them last, when the Pasha gives me the 
authority. I think I have shewn him now that we cannot 
_ feed forty thousand people for an indefinite time, and that 
there are thousands in Khartum who have friends to take care 
of them in the camp of the enemy.” 

“Well, I shall go while I can get away. I don’t mean to be 
bottled up here by the Mahdi.” 

“Why don’t you and Francesca get married? Then it 
would be quite natural for her to go down with you.” 

‘My father has not sent me that deed of partnership yet, 
and if I marry Francesca before I get it, he will very likely 
not make me his partner after all.” 

“Qh, well. Francesca is young, and we shall be down in 
Cairo again in @ year or so.” 

“T don’t like the look of affairs. Your Gordon gives things 
away too much.” 

“In any case I cannot leave him, and Francesca cannot 
leave me till she is married.” 

“I must go,” said Angelo, decisively. ‘I must clear up 
this partnership business before my father changes his mind, 
and I must get a house ready for Francesca, and then I will 
come up for our wedding and take her down with me.” 

Angelo emphatically did not like the look of affairs, and he 
had not the slightest intention of returning to Khartum, if he 
could once get back to Cairo with a whole skin. He would 
await Francesca’s return there. He loved her passionately, 
but not so much as he loved his safety, and he saw that the 
day would come, and was not so very far distant, when 
Khartum would be closely besieged. 

He had no confidence in its ability to stand a siege, for 
he knew that the defences were very much out of repair— 
he was so timid that the first thing he did when he came to 
the city was to examine them. And he knew that nothing 
would frighten Gordon into taking precautions. 

He was afraid of being knifed himself; he was afraid of the 
townspeople rising against Gordon and delivering the town to 
the Mahdi’s agents. He never went to bed without expecting 
to be murdered in his sleep. Khartum gave him cold shivers. 
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He wished he had never come, not because he was one whit 
the less in love with Francesca, but because he could never 
make up his mind to live there, like Don Zaro, until Gordon 
had finished his harebrain project of taking all the Egyptians 
in the Sudan back to Cairo. Don Zaro was a Sicilian of the 
other type, not always sure of himself in the face of actual 
violence, but capable behind walls of enduring any straits 
until he died of starvation. 

And he had fallen under the spell of Gordon. He believed 
him to be invincible, and meant to stay with him to the end. 

Angelo was right in his diagnosis. Khartum was not in a 
state to stand an assault pushed home by a trained army. 
But would that assault ever be made? He did not intend to 
stand the test. 

The next morning, after an affectionate farewell to Fran- 
cesca, and indeed to the whole family, for Sicilians are very 
demonstrative in their welcomings and leavetakings, Angelo 
mounted his camel and rode away with his caravan down the 
old route to Cairo. 

In August Gordon, after months of diligent preparation, 
determined to strike a blow at the increasing confidence of the 
enemy. He had a dashing Arab General, Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, and him, with the flower of the army in Khartum, 
including nearly all the Blacks, he sent by steamer to Gereif 
where he inflicted a severe defeat on Abd-el-Khader, capturing 
1,600 of his rifles. This was on August 29th. On August 
30th Mohammed Ali made a dash to the North and cleared 
the whole river bank of rebels as far as Metemmeh and Shendy, 
after winning a great battle over sheikh El Obeid at Halfaya, 
half way. Corn, cattle, butter and eatables of every kind 
poured into Khartum and prices sank to their normal level. 
Everyone was delirious with joy. 

Once more, on September 4th, 1884, Gordon launched 
Mohammed Ali at the sheikh El Obeid and the Emir Medawi. 
He fell on them at El Fun and routed them again. They 
fled inland to Om Dubban and he followed them, leaving 
Faragallah Pasha entrenched on the river bank. Gordon had 
sent him reinforcements under Colonel Stewart but Mohammed 
Ali did not wait for them: he merely replenished his men’s 
ammunition. His idea was to make a night attack, and it 
must have been for plunder, for he took a number of Khartum 
peddlers with him to secure the booty. 

He lost his way in the darkness, and, when the enemy made a 
night attack in their turn, the peddlers threw his tired men 
into disorder. But they refused to give way and more than 
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half their force, 800 men, were cut down with their General, 
who “ stood on his sheepskin ” and fought till he was killed. 

Nine hundred and eighty rifles and immense quantities of 
ammunition were taken, and Gordon’s fighting force no 
longer existed. 

“Why did your Excellency not send Colonel Stewart, 
instead of Mohammed Ali Pasha to command this expedition’”’ ? 
asked Don Zaro when he heard of the disaster. ‘‘ He is a 
European : he would have made the force come back into the 
zariba for the night.” 

“T did not send him because he is too brave. He would 
have been the first to press for a night attack ; he thinks you 
only have to attack such enemies as we have to be certain of 
defeating them. Wherever he has been out we have lost 
because he has expected our men to do more than they had 
courage for.” 

* But Mohammed Ali Pasha made them do wonderful 
t ings.” 

‘* Mohammed Ali Pasha was the bravest of the brave, but 
he understood Arabs and Blacks. He knew whether they 
were going to carry out his commands or not, and, if they had 
not lost their way, they would have done it again at El 
Eilafun.” 

“* What will your Excellency do now? We have no army 
left that you can call an army.” 

““T have a plan for that,” said Gordon, “ but the walls in 
Khartum have too many ears for me to tell you now.” 

That evening he summoned a council of the notables: 
Power, the English Consul, Herbin, the French Consul, 
Hansal, the Austrian Consul, Colonel Stewart and the chief 
native officials were present. After letting them know the 
worst about Mohammed Ali’s defeat, he said : ‘‘ We need aid 
from Cairo now, and someone who can make them understand 
the state we are in must go to Cairo. Who will go?” 

“There is no one like yourself,” said several almost to- 
gether. ‘ Baring will listen to you, and make the English 
send help immediately.” 

Gordon held up his hand for silence. “It is settled at once 
that I cannot go,” he said. ‘I could not leave these poor 
people in this city, even if they would let me go.” 

Then there was a lull, and after a little while the French 
Consul said that he would go. ‘There was nothing for him to 
do now, since there were no French subjects left in Khartum. 
And, as for observing the English,” he said, with a little 
ironical smile at international jealousies, for he had long 
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since been working heart and soul with Gordon for getting the 
unhappy representatives of Egypt out of the Sudan—“ he 
would rather do that at Cairo, where he had some British 
soldiers to protect him. He was brave enough to make no 
secret of it that he would like to get out of Khartum. 

At first Gordon thought that he would suffice to take charge 
of the diaries and despatches which he was sending down. 
And for this he would have done. But then he remembered 
that those same international jealousies might prevent the 
English authorities from listening to what he had to say about 
the urgency of sending aid at once. And he said, “‘ Stewart 
must go. He is a soldier, and could explain the military 
situation to them. They would listen to him most.” But 
Colonel Stewart said, ‘‘Send Power. He is The Times corre- 
spondent. They’d have to listen to him, and he’s not wanted 
here so much as I am.” 

This was most true, for Colonel Stewart was badly needed 
to perform inspecting duties for which Gordon had not 
sufficient time. 

But Gordon said, “‘ No, Stewart must go. And Power had 
better go with him, as he can do no good here, but can act on 
British public opinion, if he is in Cairo.” 

Stewart seemed very unwilling to go, but consented finally 
if Gordon would write him a letter exonerating him from the 
imputation of deserting him. Gordon said: “ You do not 
desert me; I cannot go, and, if you go, you do me a great 
service.’’* 

Then he wrote him an official note, but Stewart asked him 
to give him a command. Gordon said: “No. For though I 
fear not responsibility, I will not put you in any danger in 
which I am not myself.” 

Then he wrote him another letter, “ Abbas is going down ; 
you say you are willing to go in her, if I think you can do so in 
honour. You can go in honour, for you can do nothing here, 
and if you go you do me service in telegraphing my views.” 

Then he looked and said, ‘‘ You will notice the number of 
Greeks, they are a bodyguard I have ordered and pay highly, 
to prevent any treachery on the part of the crew. Ihave told 
them to anchor in mid-stream and not to take wood except in 
isolated spots.” 

Gordon then pressed Hansal, the Austrian Consul, to go 
with them, but Hansal had lived in Khartum for thirty-two 


*The words put into General Gordon’s mouth were actually utterad 
by him. 
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years, and had large interests and a harem of seven women, 
which was the chief reason why Gordon wished him to go. 
He refused. 

It was settled, therefore, that they should start on September 
10th, in the Abbas, escorted by two other steamers, and towing 
four nuggers to take the passengers off in case of accidents. 

But when they had got to Berber the other steamers left 
them, thinking that the danger was now past, and Stewart, 
who was $55 brats to think of danger, or to be suspicious, 
agreed when the Arab ress suggested that they should cut the 
nuggers adrift, and crowd on steam to get to their destination 
quicker. 

Then the rests seeing that they had no means of escape left 
open to them now, did what he had always arranged to do, 
unless their vigilance prevented him. 

Stewart had just begun to notice the number of natives 
who were crowding to the bank, and running alongside, when, 
as they were passing Salamat, near Abdul Hamid, they felt the 
steamer suddenly run aground. She did not founder. Then 
Stewart, listening to the rets’s explanation of the agitation of 
the people on the bank that they were terrified by the fall of 
Berber, went ashore with Herbin and Power and most of the 
Greeks to reassure the natives, ‘‘ declaring that they had not 
come to make war, but to purchase camels in order to cross 
the desert to Merawi. The sheikhs, Soliman and Abu Noman, 
and the uncle of Faki Osman, agreed to see to their conveyance, 
and provided a guide who was to conduct the party. Those on 
board were so pleased with this attention that they presented 
one of the sheikhs with a gold sword, the uncle with a silver 
sword, and the guide with a rich dress, whereupon the sheikhs 
requested them to leave the steamer and accept their hospi- 
tality until preparations had been completed for crossing the 
desert. The invitation was accepted, and the party entered 
a house, where they were all massacred. The sheikhs after- 
wards returned to the steamer and killed most of those on 
board. Of forty persons only fourteen were spared, and these 
were taken prisoners.” 

Gordon’s last hope went down in the wreck of the Abbas, 
for without Stewart to plead for him in Cairo, it was impossible 
to convince the authorities that help must be sent at once. 

For more than four months longer, till January 25th, 1885, 
Gordon held out. The failure of the relief expedition was due 
to the English delaying until the latest possible date to make 
are capital out of military cheeseparings. Thus fell 

hartym for the glorification of false economy and cant. 


OHAPTER IX 
GORDON IN KHARTUM 


WHEN Stewart, and Power and Herbin, the two next best 
men of the place, had gone to their death in the Abbas, even 
Gordon felt the agony of despair, for Hansal, the Austrian 
Consul, suffered from false security, and Nikola Leontides, the 
Greek Consul, was incurably indolent and apathetic. 

In twenty-four hours Gordon was aware that the only white 
man in Khartum who counted was the ex-hotel keeper, 
Rosario Lentini—Don Zaro—whom he had brought up as 
commissariat contractor, though Don Zaro’s wife, Donna 
Innocenza, would have been as good as her husband had she 
been @ man. 

Justice has never been done to the great qualities of the 
besieged Italian. History has chronicled one or two of the 
greater sieges, but is silent about the thousands of little 
sieges in which the history of Italy was written. 

We know how such a party exterminated its rivals in the 
civil wars of Perugia or Siena. But we have forgotten the 
checks put on the conqueror by all the country castles where 
starvation fought strong walls. The resistance to privations 
was incredible ; the cheerfulness even more incredible. Here 
in Khartum the Italian hoped to endure till the end; the 
Greek to make terms with the conqueror. The Arab is more 
tolerant of Greeks than any other Europeans. He knows that 
they will submit to anything to be allowed to trade ; that they 
are renegades born, and that they are good at supplying his 
wants. 

The sex and fascinations of women were blocked by a dead 
wall when they were levelled at Charles George Gordon. He 
thought of them only as creatures to be protected on the one 
hand and to perform necessary services for man on the other. 
But he never seemed to realise that Donna Innocenza, still in 
her fourth decade, one of the most beautiful women in Africa, 
was one of the ignored class of females. To him she was a 
clear judgment, an unfailing courage, a light heart, a tireless 
energy enveloped in the form of an angel perhaps, which is 
neither man nor woman. It may be that her beauty gave 
him pleasure as far as he allowed himself to waste a moment 
on the contemplation of beauty ; it is certain that he derived 
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encouragement from her steadfast eye; comfort from the 
smile which always shone. 

And she had much to do with him in the days which imme- 
diately followed the loss of Stewart and Power. For Don 
Zaro, though he saw what had to be done, if anyone in Khar- 
tum was to save himself alive, and felt an intense Italian 
pnging to save his skin by precautions, was in too much 

iffidence, from the great gulf set between himself and the 
Governor-General, to dare to thrust himself upon him. 

Innocenza acted. 

On the first morning after the departure of the Abbas, she 
went to see how the lines were being guarded, and found no 
greater protection than women doing their washing in the 
Blue Nile some hundred yards away, thinking no more of the 
occasional pattering of a bullet than they would of the buzz of 
a mosquito. The children, who were left to run and warn 
their mothers if the enemy came, were those who were too 
young to go to the kuttab, where they would be taught mince- 
meat from the Koran, little coal black things with pitifully 
aaa stomachs and glittering eyes with whites like 
china. 

When a bullet from the Mahdist snipers buried itself in the 
sand, the children rushed to dig it out. No one seemed to be 
hit, or to have any fear of being hit. 

Donna Innocenza went to the Palace and demanded to see 
Gordon. His secretary put her off with an excuse, which she 
knew to be true, that Gordon never allowed women to see him 
in the palace, but made them present their petitions in the 
street. 

** Go and tell him that Don Zaro Lentini’s wife is here,’ she 
said, and when he went in to tell Gordon, because he knew 
how he trusted Don Zaro, slipped off her boots—like other 
Italians of that day in her rank, she wore thin kid boots with 
elastic sides—and crept silently after him. 

The black guard at the door seeing her preceded by the 
secretary thought that he must have told her to follow him. 
That she had taken off her boots was nothing. He supposed 
that the secretary had ordered her to do so, as a mark of 
respect to Gordon. 

Gordon was too astonished to break the silence. What 
was this beautiful white woman, carrying her boots, doing in 
his office ? He knew who she was, but was at a loss to 
account for her presence. Then the secretary noticed her 
and sprang forward to expel her. But Gordon could not be 
discourteous to a woman, though the sex had no charm for him, 
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He waved Giriagis Bey to the other end of the apartment, 
but held up his hand to signify that he should stay in the 
room. “TI believe, Signora Lentini,’ he said, “ that you must 
have some good reason for coming, or you would not have 
committed this trespass. If you speak French he will not 
understand us.” 

He was aware that the Lentinis spoke three or four languages. 

She told him briefly, and he was very angry, and went out 
and spoke with so much severity to Hassan Hussein, that 
. those who think that this Bey betrayed the city afterwards, 
“ date his disaffection from this day. 

Then he came back and thanked Donna Innocenza very 
sincerely. But she, hardly noticing his thanks, proceeded to 
tell the General much that went on in the city unbeknown to 
him, of the empty granaries, which were credited with con- 
taining so many thousand ardebs of grain, of the thieves in 
whom such trust was placed, of the Mahdi’s women spies 
who were supported by the Government, and stole out at 
night to tell the secrets of the defenders to their husbands in 
the Mahdi’s army. 

“You want a woman to manage the city,” said Innocenza. 
“We are natural spies, and see all the things that go on 
unnoticed under your nose.” 

‘“‘ We have hardly a man left,” said Gordon sadly. “ Had 
Zubeir Pasha been sent up when I asked for him Berber in all 
probability would never have fallen, and we might have made 
a Sudan Government in opposition to the Mahdi. I do not 
like the tallow-faced fellahin, though I feel sorry for them.’’* 

“They can spoil a situation,” said Innocenza, “ but they 
cannot save one. They only obey literally when literal 
obedience is fatal.” . 

“A more contemptible soldier than the Egyptian never 
lived,” said Gordon. 

‘“‘ But we see them under rather trying circumstances.” 

“ Yes, there is nothing like a civil war to show what skunks 
men are.” 

“T don’t think they are behaving any worse than the 
British authorities, your Excellency, who have sent you up 
here and left you.” 

_ Silly foolish questions are all we have ever got from 
them.” 

“T call it betraying you.” 


* Every word put into Gordon’s mouth here, is taken from his diaries 
verbatim. | 
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“Man is an essentially treacherous animal, and although 
the Psalmist said in his haste, ‘ All men are liars,’ I think he 
might have said the same at his leisure.” 

“And yet I am sure they have no idea that they are 
betraying you.” 

“‘ Although man is the essence of treachery, I believe every 
ay wishes to be honest. It is his interests which prevent 

m.”’ 

“* After all, they didn’t send you up here to fight, your 
Excellency, but only to withdraw the Government officials 
and their works.” 

“I know it, but one feels such a mean brute to go egging 
men on to fight and then to skedaddle.” 

“My husband, your Excellency, who meets all sorts at the 
bett-el-mal, says that the end would como to-morrow, were it 
not that the only people you can trust not to betray you are 
the people who would be sure to suffer if the city were taken, 
and these are the people you are trying to get to Cairo. The 
people you would have to leave behind are not to be trusted, 
because the Mahdi would take them into his service if you 
were not here. He does not wish to kill them, he wishes tu 
make them his subjects. 

Gordon pondered over what she had said, and from that 
day forward his ear was always open to Innocenza Lentini. 
But being a woman she could not be admitted to his intimacy 
and confidence like her husband, Don Zaro, though, marvellous 
as Don Zaro was in his own department of collecting and 
distributing provisions, he had not the essential greatness of 
the smiling Innocenza. ; 


CHAPTER X 
GORDON AND DON ZARO 


Gorpon first began to lean on the odd little Sicilian on the day 
of that awful disaster at El Fun. Feeling anxious he sent out a 
scout, and the scout telegraphed the evil news. Gordon had a 
complete system of telegraphs from the Palace to all parts of 
the fortifications. He flashed instructions to them all to keep 
a good watch lest the enemy should try to follow up their 
success by bursting into the town. 

An hour before sunset Faragallah Pasha arrived with the 
steamers and the remnant of the army. Gordon sent Stewart 
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to go round the fortifications, and summoned Don Zaro to 
meet the inhabitants with him. They were in despair and all 
weeping, and Gordon, seeing them in such distress, wept too— 
the only time that any man ever saw him unnerved. 

But the enemy did not attempt to enter the city, though a 
hundred thousand of them, under Nejumi and many other 
Emirs, had collected from all sides. Every village round now 
sent its men, for they knew that they would all be killed if they 
did not join in the attack. And from every side guns and 
rockets and rifles flung projectiles into the town. Many times 
the garrison sallied out to try and spike the guns, but they 
were always driven back. 

Don Zaro was in a panic because Gordon would take no 
precautions. Showers of bullets were pouring into the town 
all day and all night : everything depended on that one life. 
Yet Gordon sat in his room at night writing with a candle 
beside him, which made him the mark of a thousand riflemen. 

The chief men in the city, knowing what reliance Gordon 
placed upon Don Zaro, begged him to ask Gordon not to light 
up his room because it made such a mark for bullets. Gordon’s 
blue eyes flamed with anger, and he asked Don Zaro furiously, 
** Who has said Gordon was afraid ¢ ” 

Don Zaro, knowing that Gordon needed to work at night, 
thought that boxes filled with sand and placed in front of the 
windows would be the best thing to protect him and went to 
the Palace with some. 

Gordon was more furious than ever. He called up the 
guard and gave them orders to shoot Don Zaro if he moved. 
Then he brought a meshed, one of the frames used for carrying 
candles in the Hadji processions by night, a very large one 
that held twenty-four candles, and had it set on a table in 
front of the window. He put the candles into the sockets, and 
lit them, and made Don Zaro sit down beside him at the table. 
They sat there for half an hour, and so mighty was the spell of 
Gordon’s personality that a timid man like Don Zaro heard 
the bullets singing all round him without shrinking. Then 
Gordon said, “ When God was portioning out fear to all the 
people in the world at last it came to my turn, and there was 
no fear left to give me ; go, tell all the people in Khartum that 
Gordon fears nothing, for God has created him without fear.” 

Don Zaro went out, but he told them what they could 
understand much better,—that Gordon bore a charmed life. 
And, when they heard what he had just gone through, they 
believed that what he said was true, therefore that mad act 
was not in vain. 
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When the Mahdi arrived with his army to reinforce the 
besiegers, he sent Gordon a suit of clothes, the uniform of hia 
men, with a letter summoning him to give up the city of 
Khartum. Don Zaro was with Gordon when the letter 
arrived. The clothes sent were a Jibbeh of Dammur, a straw 
cap and girdle, and a pair of sandals. Gordon threw them on 
the floor, and spurned them with his foot, and ordered Giriagis 
Bey to write to the Mahdi to say that he would not open any 
more letters from him. 

An officer and forty men conducted the Mahdi’s messenger 
beyond the lines, and that was the signal for a fresh hail of 
projectiles ; the guns of Hillet Abu Hamed just across the 
Blue Nile played upon palace, citadel, and town. 

The hard fighting seemed only to inspire Gordon, who had a 
cannon dragged up to the top of his palace, to play upon them 
whenever he had a moment disengaged, and used to take a 
boat up and down the Nile to lay the mines himself, ironically 
attaching little red flags to them to mark their positions, 
because the Arabs could not resist the temptation of pulling 
them up. Dozens of Arabs were killed in this way before they 
learned their lesson. 

Gordon broke Don Zaro’s heart as a commissariat officer, 
for when the question of keeping the garrison fed, until the 
English could rescue them, had grown to be alarming, he 
would order five thousand bushels of grain at a time to be sold 
to the citizens for paper money. 

“ But, your Excellency,” protested Don Zaro, “ there are 
three most important reasons why this should not be done. 
In the first place, the garrison may be starved into surrender 
if you do it; in the second place, this paper money is worth 
nothing at all; and in the third place, half the people who 
buy it will be Mahdists or their spies.” 

“The Lord will provide when I can provide no more,” 
said Gordon. ‘‘ These poor people need food, and they must 
have it.” 

When his own supplies were growing low, Gordon sent Don 
Zaro with parties of civilians and soldiers daily to see what 
private stores of grain were hidden in the town, with orders to 
sign receipts for it and bring it into the bett-el-mal for pro- 
visioning the town. In scenting out these stores Don Zaro 
had an unfailing intuition. He used to say, “ Set a Sicilian to 
catch a thief.” 

But if Khartum was in straits for grain the Fort at Omdur- 
man was in worse straits for both grain and ammunition. 
The Commandant telegraphed to Gordon that unless fresh 
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supplies could be thrown into the place he would have to 
surrender. Twice Gordon flung all his force on the Mahdists 
who were besieging the little fort that so soon was to give its 
name to one of the most famous cities of Africa. The first 
time he sent an army and three war steamers. They fought 
all day and the losses of the rebels were terrific. But they 
could afford to lose thousands without their force being shaken, 
and they sunk one of Gordon’s steamers, and always kept 
unbroken masses of men between his soldiers and the fort, so 
that the garrison could not cut their way out to join Gordon. 

On the fifty-fourth day of the siege they signalled to Gordon 
that they could hold out but one day longer, and then the 
stout-hearted Mohammed Ibrahim offered to take two 
steamers laden with provisions and ammunition and to cut 
his way into the fort. 

But a Mahdist, to whose wife Gordon had been selling the 
precious grain for paper money, was informed bv his wife, who 
was also a spy, about these two steamers, and when they 
reached the west shore of the White Nile they found the whole 
Mahdist army drawn up to receive them, so that neither could 
they get to the fort, nor the people in the fort come to them, 
who, accordingly, had to surrender, the Mahdi guaranteeing 
them their lives and property. 

So serious, owing to Gordon’s generosity, had the question of 
food become that Don Zaro had to parade the town with two 
Adjutant-Majors and forty men, and brought to light many 
small stores that had hitherto escaped notice. It was all taken 
to the beit-el-mal. Not until Gordon had seen that the town 
could not hold out until it was relieved, did he listen to the 
voice of reason. 

Don Zaro was now allowed to have his way in the more 
important of the duties for which he had been brought up to 
Khartum—the scientific distribution of rations. 

But it was in vain; the grain ran out and the inhabitants 
were reduced to eating foul things like dogs, and skins of 
animals, and things which were no food at all, like gum and 
the fibre of palm-trees and, where they were most fortunate, 
the flesh as well as the bones and skins of asses. 

But even of such there was a famine so terrible that Don 
Zaro reported to Gordon that the soldiers stood on the fortifi- 
cations like pieces of wood—and the soldiers were fed before 
the civilians. Many died of hunger in the streets, which soon 
were filled with corpses. No one had the energy to bury 
them. It was in vain that Gordon allowed Don Zaro to 
appoint guards in each quarter of the city for the purpose- 
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They were too weak. Nor did the reward of two dollars for 
every corpse that anyone should bury diminish the numbers. 
The soldiers began to desert to the enemy for mere food. 
Even a major went in this way, and several notable citizens. 

Don Zaro suggested various methods of stopping them, but 
Gordon would not have them stopped. ‘“ Everyone has a 
right to live,” he said. 

“ But, your Excellency, they will tell the enemy of the 
nakedness of the land.” 

“They cannot tell him anything he does not know,” he 
said with grim humour, “I’ve kept such a large staff of 
spies for him.” 

And the next day he went to Don Zaro and said, “ Have a 
steamer and some boats placed at the disposal of those 
inhabitants who wish to desert to the enemy, for,” he added, 
* this will be far the cheapest way of feeding them.” 

Thousands went in this way, chiefly people who ought to 
have been sent months before, who could not have fought for 
the town to any effect, even if they had been so minded, and 
were all along better believers in the mission of the Mahdi. 

On the 20th of January, 1885, the citizens of Khartum 
were much alarmed by the Mahdi’s artillery firing a salute of 
101 guns, which was his way of announcing a great victory, 
and could only mean, if it were true, that the force sent by the 
English to relieve the city had been defeated. But, as the 
Mahdists did not use field-glasses, they did not credit their 
foes with using them, and Gordon, looking through his, 

rceived that, while the artillery were firing their feu-de-jote, 
fhe women were all weeping, and then he knew that the Mahdi 
had only caused the guns to be fired to conceal the lamenta- 
tions which were going on in his camp. Which was the case, 
for that night a Shaggieh woman, who crossed every night 
from Omdurman to Khartum to bring Gordon information, 
brought the great news. An English army hadm arched to 
Abu Klea, only a few days down the Nile, and when it was 
attacked by a great army of the Mahdists, had flung them off 
in utter confusion with a less of thousands killed and wounded. 
The Mahdists had been unable to fight them at all, and this 
was the cause of all the weeping and wailing in the camp. 

If they were to come straight on, there would be British 
fifes and drums at the gates of Khartum within three or four 
days, and the Mahdi was even now breaking up his camp and 
preparing to retire into the wilds of Kordofan, directly he 
saw the gleam of British bayonets. 

Gordon at once sent for the notables of the town. “The 
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English are coming now,” he said, “‘ as I have often told you. 
They have defeated the army of the Mahdi in a great battle at 
Abu Klea, and should be here in three or four days at the 
most.” 

They felt quite cheered. They had always believed his 
promise that the British would come, but it had scemed in the 
misty future. And now the British were near and had won a 
victory. The citizens, too, had this from their own sources of 
information. 

To bring it home to them Gordon had a council meeting, at 
which Farag, the commander of the troops, Ibrahim Fauzi, 
Leontides the Greek Consul, and a few others were present, 
besides Don Zaro. Gordon did not come himself ; he sent his 
chief clerk, Giriagis Bey, to give them long instructions as to 
what they were to do and what he would have to do when the 
British General arrived, who would be of much higher rank 
than himself. The officers were to put on full uniform, and, if 
the British General wished Gordon to go away with him, they 
were to protest in the name of the town, and insist that he 
should stay in Khartum. They might tell the townspeople 
now that nothing would make Gordon leave them ; that he 
meant to stay and die with his soldiers. This was on the 
20th of January, and, when the British did not come on the 
21st or 22nd, the townspeople began to think that they had 
been defeated after all. 

If a single steamer had come up it would have been sufficient. 
The townspeople merely wanted one British soldier to arrive 
and tell them that the others were on their way, because 
everyone in Khartum knew how the captives had been 
treated after the fall of El Obeid, and would have fought to 
the death. 

The 23rd came, but still no steamer. Everyone was in 
despair until a rumour was spread through the town that a 
spy had arrived with letters. Ahmed Effendi Bedawi received 
a letter from Mustafa Pasha Yawer from Dongola enclosing 
some money ; a merchant found a piece of newspaper lying on 
the road in which it said that the strength of the English force 
was fifteen thousand men. Only Don Zaro knew that Gordon 
himself had written the letters, and had the money enclosed, 
and had the paper printed in Khartum. 

Gordon had at last yielded to Don Zaro’s entreaties and had 
all the ammunition removed from the arsenal and magazines 
and placed in the Catholic Church, a strong stone building 
near the palace. The ammunition was safer from the enemy’s 
fire there, and Gordon ordered a train to be laid to it from the 
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palace so that it could be blown up if it was in danger of 
capture. But, to the end, he would not allow any wall to be 
built round them to convert the palace into a sort of citadel 
which could hold out when the town was taken ; he thought 
that it would dishearten the citizens to think that he was any 
safer than they were. But he allowed the Mohammed Ali, a 
small steamer, provisioned with biscuits, to be moored off the 
palace to take himself and the other Europeans on board when 
the town fell. He promised to go himself, because they would 
not go without him, but he told Don Zaro in private that he 
did not mean to desert the citizens. All the Europeans were 
warned to be ready to go on board the steamer when the signal 
was given, and the Greek engineer was told to stay on board 
and be ready to get up steam at a given signal. 

But, when the assault came, the train for blowing up the 
ammunition was not completed, and the Greek engineer was 
so afraid that he lost his head, and went and hid himself in his 
house, when he should have been getting up steam to take 
himself and all the other foreigners to safety. 

As the British still did not come, Gordon, to give the 
people hope, promised that every day which elapsed before 
the relief of the town, should count for one year in pay and 
service, if they only held out till the British came. But 
they were all heartbroken ; the people and the soldiers could 
not help losing faith in Gordon’s promises, though they knew 
that the British had got as far as Abu Klea and won a great 
victory there. They all meant to fight their best; they all 
knew what would happen to them if the city fell, but it needs 
hope to fight famine; and famine and despair were racing 
towards the fall. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FALL OF KHARTUM 


On the night of the 25th of January Don Zaro could not sleep. 
His woman spy told him that the British were certainly only 
two days’ sail from Khartum, and that, though all the others 
were against it, one of the Mahdi’s emirs had persuaded him 
to ry an assault upon the city before the relief came. 

All that day he had been trying without success to have a 
battery thrown up, and guns planted, opposite the place 
where the White Nile had washed away De Coetlogon’s 
rampart, and filled his ditch with deep wet mud. 
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Twice he had stepped into that mud to try it. Each time 
he had sunk so deep that he feared that it would go over his 
head, and had dragged himself out by the rope he had fastened 
to a flag-post. The cold sweat of the fear of death had 
poured from his knotted forehead. 

Yet he did not in his heart believe that he would have been 
engulfed if he had gone on. And anxiety told him that, if the 
mud were twenty feet deep, it would not stop the Bagzgara. 
If they were trying to rush it they would go on sinking in it till 
enough of them were trodden into it to form a solid causeway 
of dead bodies fixed in mud, over which their army could pour, 
since the rampart was all in the ditch, gone back to the 
original mud. 

Gordon, who had all along refused to have this rampart 
repaired, had at last given in, and signed an order to Hassan 
Hussein to have the work done. But Hassan Hussein would 
not move. His men were too weary for such exertion, he said ; 
they had not the strength to bury their dead, who lay about 
poisoning the air. 

Don Zaro went to the men and told them of their danger 
from the impending assault. It was not hard to frighten 
them, and they murmured to be allowed to do the work. 
They had more relish for meeting a rush of the Baggara with 
cannon firing case shot from the embrasures than with their 
feeble bodies. 

But Hassan Hussein, who was afterwards impeached as a 
traitor, though he was acquitted, was obdurate, and Gordon 
would not come in person to see the gap in the defences. 


Don Zaro could not sleep. On this night the noises were 
not so different from the noises of other nights; but there 
was an air of great events in the wind. 

He got out of bed and dressed and made his way to the 
unprotected spot in the lines. The defenders were there, 
townsmen and soldiers, a yard and a half apart. They kept 
their order fairly well, though they were so weakened by 
starvation that many of them could only lie at their posts 
instead of standing to them. 

He peered into the darkness which overhung the stretch of 
desert between the White and Blue Niles. He could see 
nothing ; but there was the sound of something soft falling on 
the sand, which he afterwards knew to be the impact of 
thousands of naked feet advancing at a run, 
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“Get up,” he cried to the recumbent guards, ‘“ the 
Mahdists are coming ! ”’ 

But the answer which came was, ‘‘ They always are coming.” 
The defenders fired a few shots to scare the prowlers and lay 

down to rest their weakness again. 

“These are not snipers,” cried Don Zaro, ‘there are 
thousands of them! ” 

“Fear multiplies, but God remains in heaven,” said the 
townsmen making a reverence. 

‘Animals! You are not Christians!” cried Don Zaro, 
rushing off to see Hassan Hussein a mile away along the lines 
to wake him up to resistance and save fifty thousand lives. 

But Hassan Hussein was adamant. 

“* If there is a rush, we cannot stop it where there is no wall. 
If Heaven ordains, they will sink in the mud left by the Nile. 
But if they do not, only in the forts can we repulse them.” 

Cursing him for his crassness, Don Zaro hurried on to the 
palace, and broke into a run, for which his short bowed legs 

and stout figure ill-suited him. 

Before he was half-way there he heard sounds which 
told him that his fears were too well grounded. For there was 
a short rattle of musketry, followed by yells from many 
thousands of savage throats. 

He was unarmed, yet he hurried back to where the sounds 
came from, hoping to stiffen the resistance of the defenders of 
the breach. But, though they had fought with the knowledge 
that to be driven back meant death, their enfeebled arms 
could do nothing to stay the terrific onslaught of the Baggara, 
who had brought their angarebs and trusses of straw and other 
stuffing to make a causeway over the mud of the ditch. 

As he drew near, he perceived that the defenders of the 
breach had been overpowered, and that one half of the 
dervishes had swung round to the right to crumple up the 
defenders of the lines, while the other spread out like a fan, as 
it scrambled up from the breach and swarmed to the sack of 
Khartum. The yells froze the marrow in his bones. But, 
whether Hassan Hussein had sold them or not, the sturdy 
Blacks in the redoubts sold their lives as dearly as they could. 
They formed squares when the forts were entered ; it was 
not until their ammunition gave out that they were trampled 
under by the hordes of spearmen. 

Don Zaro did not wait to see the end; he had other and 
more sacred duties. He ran as hard as his little bowed legs 
could take him to the pleasant bungalow on the banks of the 
Blue Nile, the creation of whose garden had been the solace of 
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the anxious hours he had known since he came to Khartum, a 
year before, as the food-contractor, soon to be the most valued 
friend, of Gordon, the last of the demi-gods. 

It was a typical Sicilian hotel garden with masses of creepers. 
All through the famine it had borne the profusion of fruit that 
can be got out of hot rank soil by copious libations of water ; 
and there were gay flowers grown in packing cases and kerosene 
tins. The creepers had been trained over sticks and rabbit 
wire to form arbours, and, bending the feeble framework at 
their will, were now, for want of attention, tangled into a 
jungle. The garden was bordered with productions of the 
native potter, working from Don Zaro’s memory. The soft 
air, spiced with acacia blossoms, seemed like a mockery on that 
fatal dawn ; any minute the broadening light might show the 
dervishes bounding on their prey. 

For precious minutes the shouts of “ Jnl Saraya!” and 
“ Inl Kenisa !”’ showed that they were assaulting the palace 
and the Roman Catholic Church, where their spies told them 
to look for treasure and ammunition, and where they would 
find Gordon. 

Don Zaro made good use of the time. A drain ran from the 
fountain in his garden under the bank to the river, and this, 
in anticipation of the fall of the city, he had enlarged, after it 
had gone a few yards from the fountain, into a shallow cave 
big enough to hold three or four people crouching or lying. 
At one end it could be entered from a hole in the river bank 
concealed under an overhanging root with a thicket in front of 
it, and at the other by raising a flag-stone in one of the arbours 
which had turned into jungles. 

Don Zaro did not hesitate a second ; a hurried glance told 
him that there were no attackers coming from the Blue Nile— 
there had been an armed steamer off the palace to the very 
end. He roused his family. They chose the river entrance 
lest their footsteps or broken creepers should betray them. 
They clambered through the fence of a neighhbour’s garden and 
went down to a landing place many yards below the entrance 
to their cave. The bank was all thicket, and they entered the 
thicket backwards from the water’s edge to make pursuers 
think that they had emerged from the thicket to take a boat 
here. After they had gone a few yards they turned round and 
crept as quickly as they could without leaving violent traces 
into their refuge, which was stored with provisions and water 
for a week. And there they lay huddled; they thought it 
dangerous even to whisper. 

By this time the dervishes were assaulting the palace and 
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the church. For a few minutes they dared not approach the 
sacred building because they saw a slow match trailing to it 
from the palace, and even they knew that this meant a mine. 
But the match had been badly finished ; a triumphant shout 
hailed the discovery of the place where it had gone out, and 
the sackers poured into the church. 

The palace had its guards, who had Gordon to lead them, 
and thousands might fall in the attack. But the thousands 
were eager to shed their blood. For, to those who fell, the 
stairs up to Gordon’s palace led straight to Paradise. 

Since dawn, Gordon had been on the roof of the palace 
directing a gun which played on the advancing hordes. But 
now they had approached so close that its muzzle could no 
longer be depressed sufficiently. 

Gordon went down and changed his clothes as coolly as a 
labourer who has done his day’s work. He dressed himself 
with care, putting on a white uniform, and, with a revolver in 
his right hand and carrying his sword in its sheath, for 
ceremonial purposes, in his left, stepped out into the passage in 
front of the entrance to the office, just at the head of the 
staircase. 

The Arabs had been massing round the pzlace, but no one 
had attempted to enter for fear of mines. 

Then four men, braver than the rest, dashed in—Taha 
Shahin of Dongola, Ibrahim abu Shanab, the servant of a 
Greek, Hamad Wad Ahmed Jar-en-Nebbi Hassani, and 
Fathallah Jehami’s servant, another Dongolese, who had all 
been followers of the Mahdi from the beginning. 

The palace guard, the servants and the cavasses made all 
the resistance they could, but they were overwhelmed by the 
rush of spearmen, after firing a few shots, and every one of 
them was slaughtered. 

Someone among the assailants knew the palace well, for 
they went straight to Gordon’s room. He met them at the 
door of the divan, standing in a calm and dignified manner 
with his left hand resting on the hilt of hissword. He madeno 
attempt to fire his revolver or he could easily have killed Taha 
Shahin who led the rush. 

His magnanimity was lost on the fanatical Shahin, who 
dashed forward, crying, “ Mala ’oun el yom yomek’’—*‘O 
cursed one your time has come!”—and plunged a huge 
broad-bladed spear into his body. Gordon gave a gesture of 
scorn and received another terrible spear-wound, which made 
him fall forward dying. Then the other three men came 
up, and hacking at the fallen hero as if he was a wild animal 
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lashing out in its death-throes, expelled the last spark of life. 
He died just as the sun rose. His revolver was meant for 
himself in case they tried to take him alive. 

When they had satisfied their malice they cut off his head 
to be sent to the Mahdi at Omdurman, while the others, who 
had been too late to join in killing him, dragged his body 
downstairs into the garden, where every Arab, who could, 
came to plunge his spear into it. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


Wirnovr doubt Don Zaro and his family owed their lives to 
that hiding place in their garden. In their first mad rush 
through the town the Arabs spared no one who had a white 
skin, and the Mahdist spies in the town, or the bad characters 
who had been punished and hoped to gain a reward, led the 
yelling hordes, whose spears were red for half way up their 
shafts, straight to the houses of the white men. Nikola 
Leontides, the Greek Consul, whose lethargy had prevented a 
steamer getting away with all the Europeans on board, had 
his hands cut off that his captors might play with him till they 
cut his head off. Hansal, the Austrian Consul, had enemies in 
the town who hated him, so that his head flew off directly he 
was sighted; Aser, the American Consul, fell down dead on 
seeing his brother beheaded before his eyes. 

The men who killed Hansal beheaded the carpenter who 
lived with him, and his dog, and his parrot, and poured alcohol 
over them and lighted it, and when they were blazing like 
red-hot coals dropped them into the river to hear them sizzle. 

The Austrian tailor had his throat cut in the same way as 
butchers kill a sheep, before his wife and his children, and they 
buried their spears in his son, a boy of eighteen, at the feet of 
his mother. In a house near by they first killed a Greek, and 
then clove the head of his little twelve-year-old son so that 
his brains were scattered over his mother. The mother had a 
six months old baby on her lap ; it was a boy, but she swore it 
was a girl and saved his life. She was so beautiful that 
Nejumi took her for one of his wives. There was another 
woman, a Venetian, who, though she had a baby at her 
breast, fought so fiercely for her little five-year-old son that she 
managed to save him. But she was almost the only one who 
succeeded, 
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Seven Greeks had barricaded themselves in a house; 
George Clementino, the renegade Greek who used to come 
to Gordon with messages from the Mahdi, whose con- 
fidential attendant he was, promised to take them to Omdur- 
man and save them. When they had gone a few steps he 
intended to pick up another Greek, Manoli, and his wife and 
his nephew, who had hidden themselves in a dove-cote, but 
Ahmed Sharfi, the Mahdi’s uncle, met them with a party of 
Arabs from Dongola, who were killing everybody they came 
across. They fell upon the party and beheaded them all 
before Clementino’s eyes; he was saved because Ahmed 
Sharfi knew that he was a favourite of the Mahdi, but he 
received such a shock that he lay at the point of death for 
several months. Many, even women and little children, were 
slaughtered or put to the torture to make them confess where 
their relatives had hidden their money. Ibrahim Fauzi 
Pasha, Gordon’s friend, was tied for several days to a date- 
palm and flogged every day till he gave up all his money. An 
old, old woman, the widow of Mustafa Tirans, a rich Cir- 
cassian, was flogged almost to death because she had supplied 
Gordon with money. The slaves were most cruelly tortured 
of all to make them confess where their masters had hidden 
their money, and every member of the Shaggia tribe, who 
was seen, was killed because they had remained loyal to the 
Government. Even Farag Pasha, who was thought to have 
betrayed Khartum to the enemy, was beheaded by Wad 
Suleiman, the amin of the Mahdi’s bett-el-mal. 

The old unmarriageable women were driven in rags to 
Nejumi’s camp, where they suffered agonies of hunger and 
thirst, heat and cold. Little babies not yet weaned were left 
to die of hunger. Many poor women brought forth children in 
the streets before their time, in their terror and anguish, and 
mother and child were left to die where they lay. But the 
young unmarried women, especially those who were good- 
looking and fair, suffered the cruellest torture of all injuries, 
because they were preserved for the harems. They were 
bound and driven to the bezt-el-mal to await the selection in 
turn of the Mahdi, the three Khalifas, the other emirs, and the 
ansar generally. Until that time they lay huddled in tha 
bezt-el-mal, many of them with their dresses still bespattered 
with the brains and blood of their husbands and children. 
They were divided with callous cruelty into three classes— 
young and good-looking women who were fair, reserved for 
the highest personages; young and good-looking Sudanese 
women ; and other women who were good enough to be wives. 
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So full of spies had the town been that, however much they 
had tried to disguise themselves by cutting off their hair and 
staining their faces, nearly every pretty woman in Khartum 
was accounted for in that horde of slaves imprisoned in the 
beit-el-mal. 

Meanwhile Don Zaro and his two women lay huddled in the 
drain of their fountain almost insensible for want of air. In 
his anxiety to make the place undiscoverable Don Zaro had 
filled up every aperture, when the flagstone was down, 
except the river entrance under the tree root. And this was 
so overhung that hardly a breath of air came in by it. Their 
sufferings were terrible; the heat was insupportable; the 
blood rushed to their heads till they almost died of apoplexy. 
By night they did craw] near the entrance by turns for a breath 
of air, but they did not dare to do even this by day for fear of 
being heard by someone searching the banks. Water they 
had, but it had been a long time in the cave and smelt ; and 
their only food, mouldy biscuits, aggravated their thirst. 

Here they crouched half-dead for two days and two nights, 
and then Don Zaro crept out of the drain, and made his way 
very stealthily among the bushes of the river bank, crawling 
every few yards to the top of the bank to spy if he could see 
anyone whom he knew. But he did not see any living being 
until he came to the Mission garden, for the Arabs were all in 
another part of the town dividing their prey, the Mahdi 
himself having come in and put a stop to the slaughter. 
Working in the Mission garden Don Zaro saw Domenico 
Polinari, an Italian, who was gardener to the Fathers of the 
Mission, and, watching for a favourable opportunity to let the 
man see him, crawled on into an outhouse where he found 
some loose hay in which he concealed himself until the man 
could follow him in. 

From Polinari he learned the awful horrors of the sack, and 
with him he consulted as to the best means of securing the 
safety of his wife and daughter. 

But Polinari could suggest no means, and as Don Zaro was 
making his way back he had the misfortune to be seen by a 
man called Ferid, an Egyptian officer whom he had denounced 
to Gordon for stealing the grain issued for the food of the 
soldiers. This Ferid had, in revenge, or to make his profit in 
some way, become a spy of the Mahdi, and he had given great 
assistance to the dervishes in hunting down and slaying all the 
Europeans in Khartum. 

Seeing Don Zaro he blew a whistle loudly and several 
Baggara spearmen came bounding over the gardens towards 
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him. Bidding them not to kill him but to bind him, he 
pointed out their prey. And in a few minutes, with his arms 
bound tightly behind him, Don Zarn was being dragged along 
in the midst of the spearmen to the cruel Yakub, the brother 
of the Khalifa Abdullahi. ‘‘ This man,” said the treacherous 
Ferid, “was Gordon’s amin-beit-el-mal. He can tell you 
where all the treasure and ammunition is hidden, and he has a 
beautiful wife and daughter hidden somewhere who will 
spread light in your harem.” 

Yakub was so overjoyed at the news that he had the 
captive dragged before Abdullahi, and, mounting his horse, 
which had been brought over the Nile in a fishing boat, 
accompanied him. 

The Khalifa Abdullahi was convinced that there were stored 
in the palace and the Mission large quantities of silver dollars 
and gunpowder, but he had found no one hitherto whom he 
could torture to ascertain their whereabouts. In the capture 
of Don Zaro he recognised the direct interposition of 
Heaven. 

‘Peace be with you,” he began, “you were the amin 
bett-el-mal of Gordon Pasha. If you disclose where he con- 
cealed his treasure, and his magazines of powder and cart- 
ridges, all will be well with you. Otherwise we shall have to 
take measures to help you to find your tongue.” 

‘* All the magazines that there were your Excellency has 
captured already, and there is no treasure. It was used up 
long before the city fell. We had only paper money.” 

“Give him a hundred lashes,” said Abdullahi, ‘‘ and see if 
that helps him to remembker.” 

His guards unbound his arms and tore his clothes off his 
back. Then they made him lie down, and two men held his 
hands and feet while a third lashed him with one of the 
terrible hippopotamus-hide whips called kurbash. The first 
stroke drew blood, and before he had received fifty his back was 
reduced to pulp. But all he cried was, “I cannot confess 
more because I have told you the truth,” and then he fainted. 

The Khalifa held up his hand. “ He does not know where 
they are,” he said, “‘ do not beat him any more because he will 
die under it, and we may need him.” 

The men who were holding him down let him go. Don Zaro 
did not move. 

“Rub salt into his wounds and pick him up,” said the 
Khalifa. Ferid, with deliberate malice, watched the comple- 
tion of the whole operation. So did Abdullahi, interested 
apparently in gauging the amount of suffering that a white 
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man could bear. This was the first white man that he had 
flogged himself. 

‘‘If he cannot tell you where the treasure is concealed, 
which I doubt, it is easy for him to tell you where he has 
concealed his beautiful wife and daughter, whom you would 
rejoice to possess, O my master.” 

“Where are they ?’’ demanded the Khalifa, turning to 
Don Zaro. Don Zaro did not reply. 

“* Where are they, I ask you ? ” 

Still there was no reply. 

“‘ Give him the remainder of the lashes.” 

His guards threw him on the ground again and seized his 
hands and feet, but it was hardly necessary for he was in- 
capable of getting up or resisting, while the blows were 
showered upon him. 

But, though he wept and groaned pitiably, not one word 
could they get out of him about the hiding place of his beloved 
ones. 

When the hundred lashes were completed the two men, 
who were administering them, looked to the Khalifa for his 
further instructions. He had given orders to administer 
another hundred, for he was determined that nothing but the 
death of Don Zaro should baulk him of the possession of 
these two beautiful women, unless the Mahdi took them for 
himself. 

But Ferid, making a humble obeisance, asked permission to 
whisper something into his ear, and when Abdullahi, because 
it was Ferid who had brought in this important prisoner, 
gave a sign of assent, he said : 

‘Tf he receives any more lashes he will die, and you will 
lose all trace of where these women are. It were wiser to tie 
up his dog and let him go free.’”’ He pointed to a Lombard 
Brach, which had recognised his master as he was making his 
way along the hank, and had followed him when he was made 
@ prisoner. 

“The dog will lick his wounds if you let it, and, after that, it 
would find him anywhere in Khartum.” 

An appalling grin of malice spread over Abdullahi’s face as 
he saw the irony of employing the dog’s affection to betray its 
master. 

He whispered back, “ Yes, tie up the dog,” and when that 
had been done he bade his guards tell the astonished Don 
Zaro that he was free to depart, and to give him a hint to 
make the best use of his liberty before the Khalifa changed h:s 
mind. And, as the poor half-killed wretch dragged himself 
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tibet he gave orders in a loud voice that no one should follow 
m. 
Don Zaro dragged himself off to the Mission to beg Polinari 
to give him a drink of water, and any reviving drug which he 
could find in the Mission medicine stores. Going to the 
Mission would not betray the whereabouts of Innocenza and 
Francesca. When he was a little revived, he meant, if he saw 
ia he was not followed, to find his way back to his hiding 
place. 

Polinari was able to find him the drug he required—the 
Arabs never destroyed medicines—and did what he could to 
relieve his wounds and pain. 

Don Zaro was just about to depart when Polinari said : 

‘* Aspetta, aspetta, Don Rosario. While I was looking for 
the medicine in the plundered storehouse I found among the 
scattered stores this, which the Arabs did not think worth 
taking away.” It was so covered with dust that Don Zaro in 
his feeble state could not recognise what it was. 

“What is it ? ” he asked. 

* A nun’s habit. If your wife puts it on the Mahdists will 
be afraid to kill her.” 

Tears of gratitude ran down Don Zaro’s face. He sank to 
the ground before Polinari and kissed his feet. 

“A million of thanks, my benefactor. This will be her 
salvation. I trust that you have another for my daughter.” 

‘* Alas ! no ; there was but one spare one in the store before 
they came. I remember that well, for I was assistant store- 
man.” 

“Have you by any chance a piece of cord to tie the habit 
into a ball for me to drag? I could not carry a thing when I 
am crawling even if I possessed the strength.” 

‘‘ There is its own cord which belongs to it to go round the 
waist,” said Polinari, making the best ball he could of it. 

Then Don Zaro, looking carefully round to see that he 
was not followed, proceeded to crawl home. 

Two hours afterwards the agents of Abdullahi went to the 
Mission. One of them stayed outside holding the dog, which 
had led them there, by a long thong, while the others went in 
and demanded roughly that Polinari should show them where 
Don Zaro was concealed. 

“Indeed, my masters, he is not concealed anywhere here.”’ 

“Ho was seen to come here two hours ago. Disclose at 
once where he is, or you shall be beaten to death yourself.” 

Polinari began to weep bitterly. He had already been 
beaten, and knew what it meant. But he protested that the 
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man had not stayed above half an hour, having only the 
faintest hope that he would be believed. 

“* He went towards the river,’ and he added, with a view to 
doing Don Zaro a good service as the men seemed inclined to 
believe him —‘“‘ I fear that it was to drown himself, as he was in 
such pain.” 

“We shall see,” said the man in charge of the party, and 
forthwith ordered the dog to be brought to the gate where 
they had entered the garden. The faithful animal at once 
began pulling at the thong which secured it, and towed 
them across the garden, first to the house where Polinari had 
given Don Zaro the medicine, and afterwards to the river bank. 
The men noticed that Polinari had told them the truth. 
Arrived at the river bank, the animal without hesitation took 
them along through the bushes, as hard as he could pull, to 
the entrance of the drain. The men gave an evil smile of 
triumph. That was the fugitive’s lair. But none of them 
cared to go in after him. He was a desperate man and 
probably had arms in his hiding place. It would be simpler 
to dig them out. Two of them were sent back to the Mission 
for pickaxes and spades, end as soon as they returned the 
whole party began digging them out as if they had been foxes. 


* * % * * J * 


In the ground beneath them a very sick man was gaspiig 
for air in the stifling drain, and two devoted women, almost 
overcome with weeping, were tending him as well as thcy 
could in the absolute darkness and limited space. 

If their lives were spared from this terrible time, neither of 
them would ever forget the awful moment at which he crawled 
in more dead than alive and told them his tale. 

‘Oh, whatever are we to do?” yroaned both women, and 
Don Zaro moaned back, “ Stay here till our biscuits and 
water are exhausted, and then, if the English have not come, 
throw ourselves into the Nile. The English are coming, you 
know,” he cried, with feverish energy, “‘ we know that they 
have arrived at Abu Klea, and, since they have come to relieve 
Khartum they are bound to come into Khartum. We shall 
hear their music as they march against the dervishes. Ah, 
those English drums ! ” 

They had been tending him a little above an hour when 
they heard a noise at the mouth of their hiding-place, which 
filled them with cold terror. But it was only Leone, their 
faithful Lombard Brach. 

“Ah, Leone, Leone!” sobbed Donna Innorenza, “‘ how 
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glad I am to see thee though we can ill spare thee biscuits. 
Thou hast not forsaken us.’’ Leone picked its way gently to 
lick Don Zaro’s wounds. The women had tenderly taken off 
the old galabeah which Polinari had given him to cover 
himself with, because the Khalifa had spurned him away 
nearly naked. 

The dog made rather more noise than they had been 
accustomed to in their hiding-place, so they did not notice at 
first the unusual sounds which were coming from above. 
But presently the noises worked upon Donna Innocenza’s 
keen nerves. There was something she could not understand 
about them. 

“Did you hear that, Francesca,” she asked, when the 
noise had gone on a little time, “ there’s something I don’t 
like about it.” 

“It can’t be anything, mother.” 

“I don’t like it.”’ 

Soon there was no mistaking that the sounds were drawing 
nearer. Someone was digging them out. Innocenza began 
feeling about all over their hole. “TI can’t find it,” she said. 
She felt again for a long time as it seemed—it was quite half a 
minute—and then she struck a match. It was of no conse- 
quence if anybody did see the light now that their hiding- -place 
had been discovered, and they simply must find Don Zaro’s 
revolver. , They did not mean to be taken alive. 

“‘ Zaro,” she cried, “‘ Zaro, where is your revolver ? ” 

“Oh, my God ! Oh, my God!” 

“ What is it, dearest. Are you in pain ?” 

“No. My revolver, I had it in my coat when I went out, and 
they tore it from my back when they flogged me.’ 

** And it is lost.” 

6é Lost. 33 

“Then we are lost!” 

At this moment Don Zaro remembered Polinari’s gift. 

‘No, Innocenza,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is something which will 
save you. That bundle I brought with me is a nun’s habit. 
Quick, put it on. They will not dare to kill you or do violence 
to you if you are a Sister.” 

Donna Innocenza was not of the breed of martyrs. She 
was desperately afraid of pain, she dreaded even discomfort, 
and her lively imagination had depicted innumerable horrors 
if they were taken alive. 

Much as she feared death, she had been determined to 
blow out first her daughter’s brains and then her own rather 
than be captured. 
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And now their revolver was taken from them, and they 
had no means left of killing themselves. 

At that moment the best in Innocenza came out. 

If she was no martyr, she was a mother. If only one could 
be saved, it must be Francesca. She tore the cord off the 
robe and unrolled it. ‘‘ Quick, Francesca, crawl into this.”’ 

‘‘ No, no, my mother.” Francesca knew how much better 
fitted she was to endure than her pampered mother was. 

“I insist. I am older. My years will protect me,” urged 
Innocenza, well knowing the falsity of her words. 

“They would only protect you from violence, mamma, not 
from death,” pleaded Francesca. 

The sounds grew more ominous. 

* Quick, quick, one of you,” hissed Don Zaro. ‘ They 
will be on us in a minute.” 

“It is no use to me,” said Innocenza desperately. “ Ferid 
knows me, and hates me for discovering his thefts. He will 
tell them that I am not a nun.” 

‘* Alas, that is so,” said Don Zaro. ‘‘ Francesca, you put it 
on. You’re the only one it can save. Quick, do you hear me! ”’ 

Francesca struggled into it as fast as the lowness of the roof 
would let her. As she untied it she heard a rattle. It was the 
rosary and crucifix which the kindly Polinari had thrust into it. 


* * * a . . . 


Nearer and nearer came the sounds, and at last Francesca 
crouched away only just in time to escape a pickaxe that 
came through the hard earth which formed the roof of their 
hiding place, followed by a spade, which brought the earth 
tumbling down upon the top of them, bruising them horribly. 

With feverish haste they all scrambled to the mouth of the 
drain—partly to save their heads from the masses of loam that 
came tumbling down, partly in the vain hope of escape. 

Their captors had anticipated this, and with fine cunning 
had ranged themselves not at the aperture where the dog had 
gone in but down by the water’s edge, so that the fugitives 
might not be afraid to come out. When once they were out, 
it would be easy to close round them and secure them. But 
the Nile must be guarded. Suicide is the sanctuary of the 
Orient. 

Francesca was the last to come out, and then the Baggara 
leapt on them. 

The faithful dog flew at them and kept them off for a few 
seconds, but one stab with the broad Baggara spear sent him 
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down, pouring out its life blood like a fountain, and then they 
set to work. 

Innocenza and Francesca were bidden to hold their hands 
behind them. They understood Arabic perfectly, and as 
resistance was useless, obeyed. Their arms were then crossed 
in the way in which Arabs bind their prisoners, and tied 
together at the wrists, tightly but without unnecessary 
violence, with the cords brought for the purpose, and they 
were marched before the Khalifa Abdullahi. 

They were weeping their eyes out with terror, and that not 
only in anticipation of the loathsome fate which was in store 
for them. For as the Arabs did not take the trouble to bind 
Don Zaro, but dragged him off in a different direction by a 
pore round his neck, it seemed obvious that they meant to 

ill him. 

Abdullahi was in the best-el-mal, when they were brought to 
him, and received them with a shout of derision and delight. 
On every side they beheld the prettiest and daintiest women of 
Khartum—European, Levantine, and Egyptian, every woman 
with her hands tied behind her to make resistance to the 
examination of her person, or escape, impossible. 

“Are they not beautiful, O Abdullahi?” said Ferid, 
making bold to come up to the Khalifa, and pointing at 
Innocenza and Francesca. 

“* As beautiful as the moon of the fourteenth night.” 

Later in the day, since the best women had all been collected 
now, the Mahdi came with all the Khalifas and chief Emirs to 
make his choice of the captives. And he ordered both 
Francesca and her mother to be taken to his harem. They, 
and the other women selected for the honour, then had their 
hands freed from the cords, and chained together in front of 
them in coarse iron handcuffs made by native smiths, and 
were made up into parties by long cords fastened to their 
handcuffs, and in this way they were marched down to boats to 
be taken across to the Mahdi’s palace at Omdurman. 

Innocenza and Francesca were more fortunate than most. 
They could be thankful in their misery that they were not 
separated. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DEMORALISATION OF MAHDISM 


Don Zaro was not killed. He was taken to the prison at 
Omdurman. As he was being dragged there by the noose 
round his neck, more dead than alive, with the flies clustering 
in hundreds on his raw and bleeding back, for he had had no 
time to put Polinari’s galabeah on when he struggled out of 
his hiding-place, his blurred eyes made out the head of his 
beloved Gordon stuck on the fork of a treo. He noticed it in 
spite of his faintness, because everyone who passed cast a 
stone at it, and hurled abuse and mockery. 

And he learned that he had been taken as far as this tree 
for the purpose, because it was not on the way to the prison. 

The scenes through which he was dragged at Omdurman were 
almost indescribable in their misery. For Khartum, at the 
time of its fall, had contained forty thousand inhabitants, and 
of these perhaps ten thousand had been massacred and some 
thousands were Mahdists who were either able to save some of 
their goods or had friends in Omdurman, who could help them. 
But there were thousands and thousands who had been 
shipped over from Khartum to Omdurman for no reason 
except as a feature of the sack, and no provision had been 
made for the food of these unhappy people. Drink they had, 
those whose limbs were free, for the Arabs love Nile water, 
and the city of Omdurman is built to be in reach of the water 
and runs along the river shore for miles. Their sufferings 
were aggravated by the fact that the only people who were 
able to deal authoritatively with their relief were not in Omdur- 
man at all, the Khalifas and the Emirs and the Ansar alike 
having established themselves in the houses at Khartum, 
which were far superior in comfort to their own. The Ashraf, 
the relations of the Mahdi, in particular took measures to 
make Khartum their permanent home, a policy which was in 
the future to lead to serious results, since after the death of 
the Mahdi, if the Ashraf had had the leadership necessary to 
fight for their rights, it would have led to a civil war between 
their city of Khartum and the Khalifa’s capital of Omdurman. 

The demoralisation of the Mahdi and his people grew 
rapidly after the fall of Khartum, which had been a very rich 
city. Immense quantities of gold and silver, jewels and rich 
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stuffs fell into the hands of the Emirs and, in spite of all the 
threats of the Mahdi, were not given up, but engendered a 
taste for luxury and profusion. Even the English sovereign 
went down in value to ten shillings, and it became impossible 
to enforce the laws against feasting, drinking marissa, smoking, 
and extravagance in the harem, among the chief Emirs. 
The Mahdi himself and the Khalifa Abdullahi gave the worst 
example of all, and the common Ansar, in their degree, followed 
in the footsteps of the Emirs. 

It was true that after the death of the Mahdi, from time to 
time the Khalifa, when he wished to remove an ill-disposed 
Emir, who was growing too powerful, had spies to report him 
for this or the other breach of the Mahdist Code, treated him 
as guilty, stripped him of his possessions, and either executed 
him at once or sent him to the Sater to be done to death by 
starvation or cruelty. 

But this was to get rid of a rival, not to reform the common- 
wealth, and everybody knew this, and also that, provided 
that a luxurious harem life made an Emir a subservient 
creature of the Khalifa, the Khalifa watched his demoralisation 
with grim satisfaction. 

From the day of the Mahdi’s death Abdullahi’s policy was 
directed to establishing the dynasty in his own family. He 
was too ignorant of the outside world to contemplate the 
possibility of his Empire being destroyed from without. He 
Imagined that apart from King John of Abyssinia no one 
would ever invade the Sudan. 

What he had to do, therefore, was to weaken the power of the 
other two Khalifas who were to succeed him, in rotation. 
Both of them belonged to the Aulad Belad, the Nile Valley 
Araos, whereas he came from the far west in Kordofan. He, 
therefore, without intermission wore out the Nile Valley 
Arabs by using up all their best soldiers in his constant wars, 
by disgracing and executing or exiling their natural leaders, 
and by giving them as slaves and their lands as possessions to 
immense hordes of the fierce spearmen of his own Taaisha 
tribe of the Baggara, who were thus attracted into his service 
at Omdurman. — 

As the Khalifa Ali Wad Helu and the Khalifa es Sherif 
were not far-seeing enough to oppose him when he concen- 
trated all their black riflemen, known as the Bazingers, as well 
as his own, into a bodyguard at Omdurman, they were unable, 
when at length he unmasked his plans, to offer any serious 
opposition to the combined might of the riflemen and his 
spearmen. And, having once broken down all chance of a civil 
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war, he proceeded to weaken their adherents yet further in 
every way, including that of allowing them to lose their value 
as warriors by becoming absorbed in the luxuries of the harem. 

Before he fell Abdullahi had destroyed every trace of the 
stern Spartan code, by which the Mahdists had won their 
empire, and nearly every trace of the belief in the divine 
mission of the Mahdi. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MARRIAGE AND DEATH OF THE MAHDI 


MoHAMMED AHMED, the Mahdi, was a good man until Chance 
made him a king, and no Sudanese was ever born who could 
resist the temptations of good living and fair women. 

None knew this better than Mohammed Ahmed, who had 
given the best years of his life to persuading his fellow- 
countrymen to forswear feasting and drinking and smoking, 
and the use of silk and the precious metals, to save them from 
the indulgence which would make them the prey of their 
enemies. 

And to the last day of his life he kept his people to the 
high ideals, which had made them the conquerors of Darfur, 
Kordofan, and the Nile provinces from Wady Halfa to 
Abyssinia and the Lado. The massacres that took place 
after the fall of Khartum were not his work, but his chief, 
Khalifa Abdullahi’s. When the Mahdi appeared the slaughter 
ceased. 

Had he led the assault of Khartum in person, doubtless he 
could have stayed the slaughter when resistance ceased ; 
doubtless he could have saved Gordon’s life. But it would 
have falsified the prophecies on which he had nourished the | 
conquests of his people, if Khartum had not run with blood, 
and he may have wished to save Gordon the humiliations of 
captivity, knowing that his martyr’s spirit could never bend. 

For the rest, as enjoined in the Koran, he was ever the 
protector of the ministers of the Christian and Jewish religions, 
except in one instance now to be related. And although 
neither he, nor those who came after him, knew that Francesca 
Lentini was no true sister, the fact of it may account for the 
temptation being permitted by his god to overwhelm him. 

Francesca came within a spider-hair’s breadth of being 
betrayed. Ferid, with a smile that was devilish, did denounce 
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her, but Abdullahi was too taken up with the beauty of the 
two women to heed what the Egyptian was saying, and before 
he could repeat it Francesca had turned on him eyes with an 
agony of appeal in them. 

Ferid, with Oriental vehemence fell violently in love with 
her. That look of appeal in that exquisite woman’s eyes—he 
had never seen anything like it. After all, she had never 
injured him. She had nothing to do with the bett-el-mal, 
where her mother would interfere. 

He determined to hold his peace, and, if Abdullahi had 
caught anything of what he said, to declare that he was 
refering to Innocenza. He told himself that gratitude might 
win him the girl’s love. 

If the Mahdi feared the Koran too much to marry her 
himself, he would be sure to make her marry some one, like the 
other sisters, who had been compelled to marry Greek mer- 
chants, though they were afterwards permitted to leave their 
husbands and go back to the Mission. And as he, Ferid, had 
been the means of their capture, why should not he be the 
man. Or he might help her to escape, and abduct her during 
her flight. He meant her to be his, that was the point. 

As a sign that he would not betray her he let his evil face 
resume its stolidity. 

As both Innocenza and Francesca were among the women 
picked by the Mahdi for his harem, they had hopes of being 
together, soon to be dashed. For news came that the English, 
who had defeated the Mahdists with terrible slaughter at 
Abu Klea, were again advancing. 

The Mahdi sent for Wad-en-Nejumi, the general who had 
left hardly a man of Hicks’ great army and had stormed 
Khartum, and required him to march against the English that 
very day. Nejumi was loath, for he wished to enjoy the fruits 
of his latest victory ; to console him the Mahdi presented him 
with Donna Innocenza, upon whom Nejumi had cast his eye. 

About Francesca he was troubled, for the Koran forbade 
him to do violence to her, seeing that she was a Holy Woman 
of the Christians, but it seemed to him that, if she gave herself 
to him of her own free will, this would not be violence. So 
for the present he had her put into the prison of the harem in 
chains, partly to shut off all chance of escape and partly in the 
hope that the irksomeness of the prison, and the chains, might 
i her the more inclined to listen to him when he visited 

er. 

He visited her every day and, since in her prison she had no 
means of renewing the dye on her face or hacking her hair off 

re) 
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again, after a short time her beauty began to grow daily, 
which gave him much satisfaction. She herself could not sce 
the change, because the eunuch in charge of her was strictly 
forbidden to allow her the use of a mirror. 

Once a day she was allowed to take the air in an enclosed 
court in charge of the same eunuch, but the chain which 
linked the fetters on her ankles, though not heavy, was 
cumbersome for walking, and she generally spent much of 
her time in the air sitting down. 

She asked for permission to read. But the Mahdi would 
allow no one to read books, lest he should find passages in the 
interpretation of the Koran which conflicted with his own 
interpretation, and every book found in the sack of Khartum 
had been burnt. 

But she had better fortune when she offered to do em- 
broidery-work for the Mahdi’s chief wife, the Mother of the 
Faithful, who was sent to persuade her to yield to the Mahdi’s 
wishes, quite an ordinary event for her when fresh captives 
were taken. Embroidery is much valued among the Sudanese, 
and the old woman brought her a wedding shaw] with skeins of 
orange and white silk to broider it. 

But on the next day, by the Mahdi’s orders, it was taken 
away from her, for he wished the only alleviation of the day 
fer her to be his visit. He was a tall, handsome man, and had 
always been noted for the graciousness of his manners, and 
his smile. This last to the Sudanese was irresistible, because 
his beautiful teeth had a V-shaped aperture in the middle 
which is the sign of luck for them. 

As one, two, three, four, five months passed without any- 
thing for her to do in the day, except the visit from her master 
to find out whether she had succumbed to ennui, she grew 
desperate and began to think of the subtle poison which her 
mother had given her to conceal about her person to be used 
on herself in case of extremity, though it was intended for 
another person,—being one of those tasteless and colourless 
poisons extravagantly esteemed in Mediawval Italy, which 
produced the symptoms of well-known diseases, thereby 
causing the physicians to treat them for those diseases and 
making them sure to die. This poison produced the symp- 
toms of the Spotted Fever so prevalent in Italy then, and 
which now, as always, was scourging the city of Omdurman. 

At first she was minded to use it on herself to escape the 
torture, which the Mahdi was inflicting on her by these 
empty days. But she was not one of those to abandon life 
while life lasts, and presently another design came into her 
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mind, to use the poison upon him who was poisoning her days, 
and had sent a hundred thousand souls to their Maker in the 
short time that she had known the Sudan. 

He had, she was told, been lean, but now he had grown 
gross, with no charm but those of his eyes and smile, so that 
when he came to see her he filled her with an opposite 
feeliny from that which he desired. 

But even when she had thought of her plan she was at a 
loss how to carry it out. For she knew nothing of the Mahdi’s 
habits, she had never been out of her prison, and the adjoining 
court, since she was brought to Omdurman. Her poison was 
still safe ; it was concealed about her person in a place which 
no one was likely to suspect. That was the one sure point. 
She did not know where the Mahdi received his wives ; she 
did not know how to give him the idea that she was relenting. 
But she was inspired with the courage of Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, to revenge the blood which the monster 
had spread over the land like the inundation of the Nile ; to 
avenge the torture of solitary confinement which he had 
inflicted on her mind to effect his wicked purpose ; to avenge 
all the women he had violated since his successes had made 
him omnipotent in the land of Ham; and to save any more 
women from sharing their fate, even if she could not save her 
own honour, as she hoped to, though she knew that it would 
cost her life. 

In Sicily, which has been swept by generation after genera- 
tion of conquerors—Greek, Carthaginian, Roman, Byzantine, 
Arab, Norman, Angevin, and Spaniard, the cowering popula- 
tion have had to war with the arts of the weak—dissimulation, 
patience, and a long memory. Smiling acquiescence has 
awaited its opportunity to strike down the unsuspecting 
strong. The massacre of the Sicilian Vespers is glorified in 
Sicily not only because it freed the country from the hated 
Angevins, but as something fine and clever, something not 
far short of chivalrous. Francesca had Vespers blood in her 
veins ; the founder of the Lentini fortunes had been the baron, 
who was the companion in arms of John of Procida and 
Roger the Catalan in the rising against the Angevins, which 
led up to and carried out the work of the Great Massacre. 

The descendant of Ciullo Lentini, though she was a sweet- 
natured and innocent girl until she was swept into the miel- 
strom of Mahdism, had the seeds of a Sicilian resistance within 
her: they only needed the occasion to blossom forth. As the 
plot matured in her brain, Francesca became a human tigress 
instead of an innocent girl. Inspiration told her how to act. 
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The first was to make the eunuch her unwitting instrument. 
He seldom spoke to her but was for ever coming in on her to 
see that she was safe from rescue, and doing no harm to 
lamas He trusted no one. He knew which way madness 
ies. 

Generally she scorned to show any. weakness before him. 
But one day early in June, when she had been in prison five 
months, he found her bathing her ankles where the fetters galled 
them. She had been deprived of her boots and stockings. 

He gave a little smile ; even eunuchs can be human, and 
this was the first sign of human weakness he had seen in his 
prisoner. 

She smiled back. 

“They hurt my feet a little,” she said pointing with her 
eyes to her fetters. 

This gave the eunuch the lead, which he had been told to 
watch for. 

“You know how to rid yourself of them,” he said. 

** Alas, no.” 

“‘ Send a message to the Holy Prophet that you are willing to 
yield to his wishes.” 

“That I will never do!” she cried, and for two days 
never let her eyes meet the enuuch’s. 

But on the third day he found her weeping. ‘“ My feet 
hurt me so,” she said, ‘‘ Can I not have these hateful chains 
taken off them? I, with my white skin, cannot escape with 
you watching me night and day, and every door, I suppose, 
guarded by soldiers.” | 

“There is only one way in which you can have your feet 
freed from the chains, and you know what that is.” 

She said no more, but turned her face to the wall. Her 
irons were not really hurting her. She had grown accustomed 
to them. But it was essential to her purpose that the chains, 
which bound her ankles so closely together that she could 
barely walk, should be removed, so that they should not 
cripple her in resisting the Mahdi. 

For she meant to resist him d@ l’outrance, and, if it were 
possible to kill him without letting him achieve his purpose. 
That she would be put to death for it, probably with slow and 
horrible tortures, did not deter her. When the Sicilian ‘‘ sees 
black ’”’ he does not reckon cost. He must have the life of his 
victim, no matter how long it takes, no matter how he has to 
pay for it. 

Until she could get rid of her fetters the avenue of revenge 
was closed. She concentrated her mind on their removal. 
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So each day she lay with her chained feet stretched pitifully 
out, shedding crocodile’s tears, hoping that the suntioh would 
report the matter to his master, for the Mahdi had not been to 
see her since she began her plot. 

The eunuch had duly reported from the first, but the 
Mahdi, mindful of what the Koran says about the ministers of 
other religions, wished the advance to come from her. There- 
fore he told the eunuch to let things proceed, as they were 
proceeding, until her spirit was broken. 

As the Mahdi seemed to take no action she now pretended 
to be ill with the confinement and the want of exercise, and 
told the eunuch that she thought she was going to die. 

This alarmed the Mahdi, who thought that his prize was 
going to slip from his fingers. He bade the eunuch reason 
with her. 

“* But why do you suffer like this ?’’ he asked her, when she 
was enacting her grim little drama. ‘“‘ You have only to let 
me know that you wish to have the honour of going before 
my lord, like his other wives, for your chains to fall off and 
never to go on again. You will not be aconcubine. He will 
make you one of his wives. For my Lord’s heart weeps 
for yours.” 

Francesca roused herself to fury. She hurled venom and 
defiance. 

But the next day found her weaker and sadder than ever, 
and the eunuch whined his insidious suggestion once more. 

She turned her face to him wearily and moaned, “I feel so 
-ill—so ill.” 

“Then you must consent,” he said. 

“T cannot.” 

“You had better think. Shall I say you will consent ? ” 

“I must do something or I shall die,” she said. “TI will 
let you know in two hours’ time.” 

two hours’ time the eunuch returned with a lurking 
smile. She detected the smirk, and, if her feelings had been 
genuine, would have turned on him with a furious refusal. 
But the smirk told her what she needed to know, that the 
Mahdi had let Todros the eunuch see his gratification. 

“I will go before the Mahdi like his other wives,”’ she said, 
“if you take off my chains.” 

She did not know the risk she would have been running, in 
giving her word before her chains were removed, if it had been 
the Khalifa Abdullahi, who, when he had secured her assent 
by a trick, to comply with the directions of the Koran, for he 
was very superstitious, might have hesitated to fulfil his part 
of the bargain afterwards. The Mahdi would not do this. 
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But as she did not know this risk, so she did not realise the 
strength of her position—that they believed her to be a nun, 
and that the Koran forbade them to outrage a minister of 
the Christian religion. 

The eunuch withdrew and presently the Mother of the 
Faithful came in, bringing veils and more suitable garments. 
But Francesca refused to change her nun’s robes for fear that 
the hiding-place of the poison should be discovered. 

P ““But you cannot go before the holy Prophet like this, 
itt.” 

“Go back to your prophet and ask him if he would rather 
forego my appearing before him than that I should come in 
the dress of my religious order.” 

The Mother of the Faithful knew her lord too well to be in 
doubt. She also had no wish to enhance the attractions of a 
young and beautiful wife, who if she chose to exert her power 
could obtain the principal influence over her lord and master. 
Also the obstinacy of the girl might tell against her in the 
Mahdi’s favour. She had no fear that Francesca, the stiff- 
necked, would throw the blame on her. 

* But you must be veiled,’’ she said, “‘ before you can pass 
to the holy Prophet, and before the gaoler can come to take 
your chains off.’ 

Francesca submitted to this, and then the gaoler was 
introduced. He carried a small hand anvil with a spiked 
top, and a hammer, and placing the spike under the rivet-hole 
of one of the iron fetters with which her ankles were encircled, 
with a dexterous blow of his hammer he made the rivet fly 
out ; then shifting his anvil under the fetter round her other 
ankle he struck the rivet out in the same way. As the fetters 
were hinged at the back they fell off directly the rivets were 
knocked out, by the mere weight of the chain which fastened 
them together. 

There was a little leap in Francesca’s heart as she felt 
herself a free woman again. But her veil concealed her 
elation. And she was conducted by the Mother of the 
Faithful, with the eunuch bringing up the rear, to the mortar 
house, which was the Mahdi’s own dwelling in the palace. 

There the Mother of the Faithful led the way into a bath, 
but as Francesca had smeared her neck and cheeks with the 
poison under her veil, this would have spoiled her plans for 
making his kisses fatal to him. 

‘““No!” she cried, “I will not take off these robes until I 
have come before my master.” 

The Mother of the Faithful supposing that Francesca knew 
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what the Koran had said, and was acting upon that in some 
manner, which she did not understand, again gave way, and 
conducted her into the presence of the Man of God. He was 
in a room furnished with all the luxury known to Omdurman. 
He was lying on a priceless carpet, with his head resting on 
a pillow of gold brocade, and he was dressed in the finest linen 
perfumed with those subtle essences which the Arabs com- 
pared to the air of Paradise. 

The hours which followed on the withdrawal of the Mother 
of the Faithful were the most terrible in Francesca’s life. 

She was not yet twenty years old, and she was fighting, and 
meant to conquer, the monarch of a savage empire with 
unlimited powers and no public opinion to restrain him. 

Her mother, when she gave her the poison, had told her 
what she might expect as the captive and slave of a savage. 
She had told her how to resist her fate, and made her promise 
to take the poison if she failed. 

But Francesca, the child of an easy-going father and 
mother, threw back to the sterner strain of Ciullo Lentini, 
who fought the Angevins till they were driven out of Sicily. 

If she must die, the Mahdi should die first. She would not 
fall unavenged. 

She went before the Mahdi in all the sweetness as well as all 
the power of her beauty. Her first cards were innocence and 
ignorance. She refused to understand what he meant. But 
she submitted with a delicious coquetry born of desperation to 
the minor embraces, to having her fears soothed with gentle- 
ness and kisses. Only she entreated him not to kiss her on the 
mouth, thereby prolonging his days and hours of mortal life, 
for, had he pressed her, she bad in reserve a tenfold dose of that 
deadly poison which she meant to place in her mouth, and 
transfer to his before the minor poisoning of his kisses began 
to work on her. 

That he was gentle with her, and did not press to the final 
sacrament until she should give way of her own free will or 
weakness, made her feel that she was as low a coward as 
Angelo. But she was a Sicilian seeking her revenge, and 
not to be deterred by any sense of honour or humanity, or 
the price to be paid in this world or the next. 

As the Mahdi began to feel the effects of the poison he lost 
some of his self-control. He was ill, the fever was raging in 
his veins, he was growing light-headed, and it made him 
restive. Hoe tried to overpower her, but she was strong and 
resolute and, feeling for her reserve of poison with her left 
hand, scraped the nail of her middle finger in it, and then kept 
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pushing him off by thrusting her left hand against his mouth, 
while they were struggling. 

The direct dose of poison worked quickly, and he fell reeling 
on the floor. Then she picked him up tenderly. He had 
been chivalrous, according to his lights, and she had won, 
even if she was to die for it. 

She laid him on the angareb, and wiped the traces of the 
drug from bis lips. She laid her hands upon his temples in a 
particular way to sooth the throb of the med coursings 
of blood to his head. Certain secrets of the masseur’s art 
have come down in the mountains of Sicily, like the secrets of 
the herbalist in a land where every crack in the rock 
contains some healing herb. He opened his eyes. “ That is 
good,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is healing in your touch.” 

But what was to happen next ? No one could come in till 
he summoned them, and he would soon be raving or insensible. 

‘“* We want water,”’ she said, filled with compunction as he 
turned a gentle, pained, feeble gaze on her, though she would 
have committed the deed again the next minute if it had 
been needful. ‘ How shall 1 summon some one to bring it ? ” 

He pointed with his eyes towards the little silver bell which 
had been used in the services of the Mission, and the sight of 
it steeled her again. 

She tinkled it and the Mother of the Faithful entered. 

““T am so frightened,” said Francesca, “I am sure that he 
has fever.” 

“What have you done to him?” asked the old woman 
fiercely, for she had mothered him as well as wifed him all 
these years. 

““ Nothing, nothing,”’ gasped the sick man, “‘ fever, fever.” 

Seeing how feeble the Mahdi was, the Mother of the Faithful 
took it upon herself to call the eunuch who had charge of 
Francesca, and was in one of the waiting rooms. ‘ Take her 
back to her prison and put her in chains again. She will be 
wanted for this.”’ 

But the Mahdi held up a forbidding hand and, while he was 
conscious, his slightest word was law. 

“‘ Here, here,’”’ he gasped, and Francesca went up to him. 

* Those hands again.” 

She laid them on his head, and he experienced a little relief 
from the hell that was raging there. 

“Not go, not go.” 

*“* He means that you are to stay, surely. Oh, T pray you 
to stay,”’ said Francesca, acting her part. “‘I do not know 
what to do for him as you do. I am lost without you. Do 
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anything you like to me. But don’t leave me, or he may die 
while you are away. I am sure it is fever, and, oh, I know 
nothing of fevers.” 

“Yes, it is the Spotted Fever,” said the Mother of the 
Faithful, who knew its symptoms only too well. She had seen 
whole villages depopulated by it, yet even she was deceived by 
the subtlety of that Italian chemist who had been gathered to 
his fathers for five hundred years. 

“Go, my mother, and get the proper remedies. I will stay 
vith him and soothe the pain as well as I can till you return.” 

She was grieved for the faithful old woman, whom she had 
deliberately robbed of the dearest thing which she had on 
earth. As the old woman went out she watched her. The 
girl seemed to have no fear of the dread disease. She had no 
knowledge what to do for it, but knew how to relieve the 
paroxysms, caused by the blood rushing to the head, with 
layings of hands and pressure of the thumbs. And the 
loathsome colour of the vomit did not seem to repel her. 

Francesca, in truth, was exalted above the sphere of physical 
repulsions. She was thrown into a kind of ecstatic state by the 
consciousness that she, Francesca Lentini, a girl in her teens, 
had been chosen by the Lord as His instrument to strike down 
the ruler of this barbaric empire surrounded by a nation of 
warriors. She was the Judith she had seen in the picture in 
the Lentini Chapel, painted by some Messinese artist, as a 
thankoffering for the Sicilian vespers, and the noble-looking 
dark man, doomed to a lingering but certain death. lying in 
rich Oriental robes on the silken Persian carpet before her was 
Holofernes. She was Jael and he was Sisera, with the nail 
driven through his temples. 

She did not allow herself to think of the death she would 
die when her crime was discovered. She had saved her 
honour from outrage, and had avenged the slaughtered 
thousands of Khartum. He who that morning was the 
- autocrat of a huge portion of Africa was now slowly becoming 
& corpse beyond the reach of human aid. ‘ 

Soon the Mother of the Faithful returned with some pre- 
paration of melted butter, which is almost the only remedy 
for fever in the pharmacoposia of these barbarous races. The 
Mahdi swallowed it obediently, but it appeared to do him no 
good or harm. 

Francesca could see the terror of the old woman as she 
approached him. ‘‘ Let me attend on him,” she cried. “I 
have nothing to lose by death. I am not afraid | ” 

She had no cause for fear since she knew that it was not fever 
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from which he suffered, but the Mother of the Faithful was 
astonished at her intrepidity, and, as she dreaded the malady 
so herself, gladly gave way when the Mahdi made signs, or 
appealed to Francesca with his eyes, to do this or that to 
ease him. 

Thus six days passed. 

On the seventh day she knew that he could not live long, so 
she had word taken to the Khalifa Abdullahi, who had spent 
most of the previous day in his room, but had gone out for a 
little, that she was very alarmed for his condition. 

It was not until the sixth day of his illness that it became 
generally known. On account of the strictness of the reforms 
which he had laid upon his people, it was necessary for him 
and the Khalifas and the Emirs to exercise the greatest 
secrecy about absenting themselves, in order to spend the 
time in their harems, from the prayers in the great mosque, 
which everyone in Omdurman had to attend five times a day. 

The same excuses which were used to explain his remaining 
in the harem, were now used to prevent his subjects knowing 
of his illness. But on the sixth day the Khalifa Abdullahi 
received word of his condition, and remained with him all day, 
and the crowd saw Slatin and the other mulazemsn of the 
Khalifa waiting outside the door for hours with nothing to do. 
Therefore at the evening prayer the multitudes, collected 
outside and in the great mosque, were commanded to join 
together in prayer for the Divine patient, who seemed so 
sorely in danger of death, but Lad to live in order to conquer 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, as had been ordained. It 
was announced that the Mahdi was suffering from the terrible 
Spotted Fever. Now this was more than the illness of a 
beloved friend, the fall of a prophet in Islam, it was the death 
of one who had been accounted immortal, and to many it 
seemed as if their creed must die with their prophet. Even 
among these half-savage Arabs and negroes of the Upper 
Nile it was appalling to discover that the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the earthly Kingdom founded by the Mahdi were not one, 
that the worm could corrupt the flesh which they had thought 
should see their God. 

When morning broke on the seventh day the recovery of the 
object of their devotion was hopeless. 

The Mahdi himself knew that his end was near, when his 
consciousness returned to him and, turning to Francesca, 
who was waiting on him with very great kindness now that 
her work was done, bade her summon Abdullahi and the 
other Khalifas, with certain of his relatives and the Treasurer, 
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the Master of his Household and a very holy Sheikh, 
Said-el-Mekki. 

“The Khalifa Abdullahi is here, O my master,” she said, 
“and he himself will take your instructions.” 

It had needed almost superhuman strength of mind to 
proceed with the tending of the man she had poisoned under 
the eyes of Abdullahi, which never left his master. For 
Abdullahi, though he would profit more than anyone else by 
the death of the Mahdi, would be the first to make a pretence 
of sorrow by torturing the person who had been instrumental 
in giving him his heritage. But she had judged that for fear of 
what people might say it was more unsafe to leave him. 

One thing she did not forget, to weary herself as much as 
possible and let it tell on her appearance. The more haggard, 
unkempt and dirty she was the less likely was her beauty to 
be noticed. And if she dropped off to sleep she would not 
have to act. It was true that she might betray herself by 
talking in her sleep, or by some gesture or exclamation when 
half-awake. But she chanced that. She would have heen 
beyond caring, after this awful thing which had happened to 
her, and with no prospect of ever being free and seeing Angelo 
again : she would have been beyond caring, if it had not been 
for her tremendous vitality and hold on life. 

Besides, there was her mother to watch over. And asa 
widow of the Mahdi she might have access to her. 

Presently the Mahdi opened his eyes. He was conscious 
now, though he was weakening fast. He made a sign to those 
who were in the room to come near him and in a low voice, but 
perfectly audible, said: “ Khalifa Abdullahi Khalifate es 
Sadik has been appointed by the Prophet as my successor. He 
is of me, and I am of him ; as you have obeyed me, and have 
carried out my orders, so should you deal with him. May God 
have mercy upon me!” Then, gathering up all his strength, 
with one final effort he cried thrice the Mohammedan creed, 
“ La Naha illallah, Mohammed Rasul Allah,” crossed his hands 
over his chest, stretched out his limbs, and passed away. 

Around the body not yet cold the notables present swore 
fidelity to the Khalifa Abdullahi, Said-el-Mekki being the first, 
to take the Khalifa’s hand, own his allegiance, and praise his 
name. The second and third Khalifas, Ali wad Helu and 
Mohammed es Sherif, and the others followed in order. 

Then the crowd outside were informed, and bidden not to 
weep or wail, but to prepare themselves every man to take the 
oath to the Mahdi’s Khalifa (successor), the title by which 
Abdullahi was always to be known. 
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All this time the Um-el-Muminin, the Mother of the Be- 
lievers, the Mahdi’s principal wife, had lain huddled up and 
closely veiled in a corner. Now she arose and, bidding 
Francesca follow her, proceeded to the Mahdi’s house to bear 
to the other wives the sad news of his death, and comfort them, 
and prevent them from making loud lamentations. 

But in this she was not successful, for the great part of 
them were slaves taken in war, and there against their will, 
who felt constrained to veil their secret rejoicings with the 
louder lamentations, lest they should be suspected. And in 
like manner the loud lamentation of the Orient poured out of 
every house for the death of the Mahdi-el-Muntazer, who had 
voluntarily departed from his earthly abode to God, his 
Master, whom he longed to see. 

Some of those now present, and they were the greatest men 
in the land, began to wash the body, and then wrap it in 
several linen cloths, while the others, working for two hours, 
dug the grave in the room in which he had died. Then the 
three Khalifas and the master of the household and Ahmed wad 
Suleiman, the Treasurer, placed the body in the grave, built it 
over with bricks and then filled it up with earth on which they 
poured water. Then lifting up their hands they recited the 
prayers for the dead, for the dead which should have been 
immortal, though he had always spoken of his own death 
when he should have conquered Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem. 

And then, except Abdullahi, they passed out to the people, 
first bidding the mulazemin to enter and take the oath of 
allegiance to the successor of the Mahdi, who bade them move 
the Mahdi’s pulpit to the door of the Mosque, and proclaim to 
his people that he was about to appear before them. 

Not till this was ready did he leave his master’s grave. As 
he ascended the pulpit for the first time as ruler, he could 
hardly control his emotion. Great tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and his voice trembled as he began to address the 
multitude. 

* Friends of the Mahdi, God’s will cannot be changed. The 
Mahdi has left us, and has entered into Heaven, where ever- 
lasting joys await him. It is for us to obey his precepts, and 
support one another, just as the stones and walls of a house go 
to make a building. The good things of this life are not 
lasting. Seize therefore, with both hands, the good fortune 
which is yours of having been the friends and adherents of 
the Mahdi, and never deviate in the slightest degree from the 
path which he has shown you. You are friends of the Mahdi, 
and I am his Khalifa. Swear that you will be faithful to me.” 
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Then the whole multitude surged past him taking the oath of 
allegiance, as many as could at one time. And as others 
arc to take it, many were in danger of being trampled to 

eath. Darkness came down upon the land. But in spite of 
his weariness he did not leave the pulpit until past midnight. 
His own tribesmen, the men of the Black Flag, took a special 
oath to him. 
_ Francesca Lentini—Sister Teresa—Sitt Zeinab—as she was 
variously called, had to go through a system of lustration 
before she could be admitted to the harem apartments, which, 
had the Mahdi really died of Spotted Fever, would have been 
more necessary than usual. 

She took advantage of this to apply to Abdullahi for 
leave to return to the Mission, to which she represented that 
she had belonged, before she was captured and placed in his 
harem by the Mahdi. 

Abdullahi, who was most crafty in his policy, saw fit to 
grant this, thinking that the Mahdi’s wives, whom he meant to 
consign to perpetual widowhood and isolation, would be easier 
to control without her. He was aware of the trouble the 
Mahdi had had in persuading her to enter his household, and, 
considering that it would be easier to enforce his decision on 
those, who being Orientals expected no less, than on her whose 
mind would always be on escape, he assumed virtue for 
carrying out the behests of the Koran not to do violence to 
the Ministers of other religions. 

And in this way Sister Teresa suddenly found herself free to 
join the other two sisters, who lived in a tiny hut, and just 
snatched themselves from starvation by sewing. 


CHAPTER XV 
WAD NEJUMI’S HAREM IN OMDURMAN 


WHEN the Mahdi sent Innocenza, as a present of a beautiful 
slave, to Abdurrahman Wad-en-Nejumi, she thought that the 
skies would fall. 

Already she was torn from her husband, who without her 
tendering care must by this time be dead or at the point of 
death, and now she was to be separated from the adored 
daughter to whom she had given up the garb of safety, the 
nun’s habit provided for her by the Fathers, because the creed 
of the Mussulman would not permit of its being outraged. 
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The one ray of light in all this misery had been that they 
were to be together in captivity and shame—if the cowl 
proved of no avail. Now as she lay on an angareb in Nejumi’s 
harem, with her feet in the chains used for runaway slaves, 
there seemed to be no hope left on the earth. She was 
separated from all she held dear, and sooner or later she must 
bow to her fate. 


mE e s * * * % 


Nejumi had been very kind to her. He had freed her from 
her chains, and she had given him her promise not to escape. 
For what good would it be? It could only mean death or 
falling into the hands of some other savage tribesman without 
Nejumi’s power to protect ber from torture as a Christian, or 
his chivalrousness. 

Like the Mahdi, he was a sincere believer. If she could not 
be with her daughter it was better to stay here until the 
English came to reconquer Khartum. That they would come 
one day she had no doubt. And until then there was nothing 
for it but to endure in some place where she would not be 
ill-treated. 

Nejumi did treat her well. In the large courtyard con- 
taining many buildings made of Nile mud—an excellent 
material when it is solidly built—which constituted his 
harem, he gave her a hut to herself and her attendants, which 
contained some rooms and a kitchen, and here she lived in 
seclusion, broken by very occasional visits from him because 
he was generally away fighting. 

To amuse herself she had only her cooking and the little 
black children of his Jaalin wives, exquisitely formed little 
children with large soulful eyes, but very black. They came 
round for the scraps of her cooking. They would eat any 
quantity of anything edible, and while they were waiting for 
their chances, they played about like young goats. It is not 
difficult for a Sicilian to kill time in watching children. 

She had a little garden, too, in which she grew melons and 
gourds. But they needed no gardening except watering, and 
that her servants did. 

The house had no windows; they were not in favour at 
Omdurman for fear of eavesdroppers. And it had no furniture 
except the angarebs and carpets and cushions, and a few 
water-vessels and the brass ewers used for pouring water 
over the hands. 

It stood rather below the Jevel of the ground and had a well 
just outside it for the Nile water, which found its way by 
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percolation, after the manner of the Nile, not many feet down, 
though the river was far away. 

It was not long before Innocenza became Nejumi’s favourite 
wife. For seeing no prospect of ever being anything else but 
one of his wives, and being born with the desire to be the first 
in everything, and to get the best out of it, and standing 
in great need of fellowship and affection, she determined to 
make the best of things and win Nejumi’s love. She had not 
the steadfastness and the courage which helped Francesca to 
prevent the Mahdi making her his wife in anything but name. 
That strain Francesca inherited from her father and his 
ancestors. 

And it so happened that Innocenza was thankful that she 
had made up her mind to act as she did, for she had nothing but 
the highest respect for Nejumi. And having been the wife of 
a rough Sicilian Innkeeper for many years, living in the 
midst of kitchen pots and pans she did not feel the shock so 
much as Frencesca would, of having to be the wife of this 
great Emir, the most celebrated general in the Mahdi’s camp, 
who was known as a fakir, and had been the holiest man in 
Mahdism after the Mahdi himself. 

When once she abandoned opposition he began to lavish on 
her all the favours in his power, sharing his newly acquired 
luxuries with her, and indeed learning from her how to make 
use of the most of them. And he would have taken her into 
the principal dwelling part of the harem had she not prefered 
to retain the small house, which he had granted her originally. 

She was living like this when the terrible news came of the 
death of the Mahdi, from Spotted Fever. Nejumi, who saw 
him when he was dead, and was present at his burial, told her 
about it, and of the nun, whom he had made his wife, and who 
nursed him while he lay sick of the fever, when his other wives 
feared the contagion ; and of how the Khalifa Abdullahi was 
certain that it was because the Mahdi, in opposition to the 
Koran, had made the nun break her vows to marry him, that 
he was struck down by the fever. 

And Nejumi, who was well-acquainted with the Koran, 
having been a fiki, thought so too. 

The mention of this nun filled Innocenza with excitement, 
for Francesca had been habited as a nun at the time of her 
capture, and had been taken into the Mahdi’s harem. 

Hearing from Nejumi that Abdullahi had ordered the nun to 
Me released, and that she was living at the Mission, she said to 

im : 
*“Q my master, I have a great boon to ask thee.” 
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“* Ask, and it shall be thine.”’ 
ae ay, but hear me first, for it is no small boon that I ask 
thee.”’ 

“‘ Speak on, my beloved.” 

“Thou knowest that I have withheld nothing from thee, 
that I have been no sufferance wife giving only what I micht 
not withhold, but have given thee all the happiness that thy 
servant was able to give ?”’ 

Now Nejumi adored her for the mirth and good fellowship 
she had shown, and was willing to grant any request that she 
might make, and asked again, ‘‘ What is it, O my beloved ? ” 

“Thou knowest that I am not of thy religion.” 

“I do.” There was nothing strange in this, for Moham- 
medans are permitted by the Koran to have Jewish and 
Christian wives. 

“Then know, O my master, that I have long wished for 
the spiritual ministrations of one of my own religion, and that 
my desire is to receive them from this nun.” 

“* Promise me that there is no conspiracy to escape veiled in 
this request ? ”’ 

“‘ Indeed, no, my lord.” 

“‘ Then I will send for her to come unto thee.” 

*‘ Tell her that she who desires her blessing is she who was 
once the wife of Don Zaro Lentini.” 

“Tt shall be so,” said Nejumi, who called a eunuch and 
despatched him on the errand. 

*“* And one more favour may I ask thee, O my master, that 
when she comes I may be left alone with her, because our 
religion is so distasteful to the Faithful, that we may suffer hurt 
or insult if we are discovered in its exercise.” 

“ Thou hast promised not to leave me.” 

‘**I will never leave thee unless I am taken prisoner once 
more, and given to a fresh husband.” 

*“‘T believe thee.”’ 

Less than one hour afterwards the nun arrived and was 
conducted into Innocenza’s presence by the eunuch. 

Innocenza, who had great authority in the household, then 
dismissed the man, and mother and daughter fell upon each 
other’s necks. It was six months since they had been parted 
under circumstances of such awful tyranny and horror. 

Francesca told her mother the manner of her deliverance, 
the true story of the Mahdi’s death. Donna Innocenza 
listened with terror-struck mouth and eyes. “I could not 
have done it,” she gasped. “ But yet if you had not done it, 


} 
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be would not have been here. Did you use the drug that 
as come down in your father’s family ? ” 

** Yes, mother, I did. How else could I have done it ? ” 

“IT do not know, my child. But it is too terrible.” 

“ Breathe this to no one, my mother, or my life will not be 
worth a day.” 

‘* Be sure that I shall not, Carissima,”’ said Donna Innocenza, 
throwing herself on the divan, and burying her face in it, and 
sobbing till it seemed as if her heart would burst. 

“Ts it such a hard thing, mamma mia, that I ask you not to 
betray me ?”’ said Francesca, bending over her and whispering 
in her ear. 

‘* Indeed, no, my child, but cannot you guess ? ” 

‘No, mother. It seems to me only natural that you should 

romise.”’ 

‘Oh, my dear, it is not that. But no matter.” 

Presently she grew calmer and sat up. Francesca seated 
herself beside her. 

‘** Now, mother, tel] me of your life since we last met.” 

Innocenza had a fresh paroxysm, moaning, ** Why had I not 
the courage to defend myself as you did ?’ 

Francesca wondered that too, for she had not expected the 
nun’s habit to save her from torture and death. But she 
wished to spare her mother, so she reminded her of the courage 
she had shewn in giving up the habit, which had been so 
efficacious for her daughter, instead of retaining it herself. 

Innocenza was not convinced. ‘ I am a weak woman,” she 
said, “I was never able to resist.” 

“Can you love him?” she was going to ask her mother, 
but the words remained frozen on her lips. 

She too would be strong, she would never let her mother 
know by word or sign that she despised the choice that she 
had made, but she would endeavour to make it up to her by 
her affection. 

And, therefore, to change the bitter subject she said, “ Now, 
mother, show me your house ? ” 

The house, with its absurd combination of rich carpets and 
divans in small mud rooms, which had no windows, took little 
time to show, but Francesca could genuinely admire the 
magnificent old Sudanese jewelry, the spoils of his wars, 
which Nejumi had lavished on her mother, and, in showing 
them, Innocenza forgot a little the shameful contrast between 
their behaviour. 

And then both began to talk of Don Zaro. Innocenza 
had long felt sure of his death, and the wound was growing 
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healed. She told herself that, if she had not felt sure that 
she was a widow, she would not have acted as she did. 
She honestly believed it now, though she had allowed her 
love of ease to plead with her at the beginning. She had 
hated her chains. 

Francesca, for her part, would not let herself believe that her 
father was dead, until she received clear, definite evidence of 
his death. She meant to devote her life to finding him out if 
he was still on the earth and in Omdurman. But she was 
sorry for her easy-going mother ; she would let her cherish her 
deceit till knowledge came for certain. 

It was well that Francesca had the strength to spare her 
mother, because after she had gone, Innocenza received 
another visit from Nejumi, who finding her the better for the - 
religious exercise, instead of, as he had feared, moody and 
shifty, promised to place no restriction upon the intercourse. 


CHAPTER XVI 
FRANCESCA FINDS HER FATHER 


Ir was not until the guards sent by Nejumi to conduct 
Francesca back to the Mission to protect her from unpleasant- 
ness (which was not necessary, as she was feared like a leper) 
had left her, that she permitted herself to confess how shocked 
and saddened she was by the interview. 

How was she ever in her heart to forgive her mother for 
having done this unnameable thing ? 

She thought of her father, the adorable loving father of 
old days in Syracuse and Cairo, the cheery, undauntable 
father of the long siege, the maimed and butchered father 
who had left his safe hiding-place to help them, and endured 
those murderous floggings with the kurbash rather than 
betray them—and all in vain, because of the faithful dog, who 
first betrayed them and then was so barbarously killed before 
their eyes. She would never forget the sight of his headless 
body, though she had seen many human bodies headless since 
then. When she thought of all these, she could hardly think 
of her mother as her mother. 

And yet there was nothing to be gained by upbraiding her. 
If she made her as unhappy as she deserved to be, she would 
make her a bad wife to Nejumi, and she had to live her life 
with Nejumi, whatever her transgressions had been. If her 
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mother could do as she had done, could do as she was doing, it 

was for a loving daughter to be merciful to her weakness when 

they were together, and to do penance to her conscience after- 

pai in the long hours of solitude which were to constitute 
er life. 

She would do her best for her mother’s happiness, however 
little she approved of it. But the first thing she had to do 
was to discover the fate of her father. 

She did not know how easy it was to trace the whereabouts 
of any white man in Omdurman. That would be the most 
serious obstacle in attempts to escape. 

The Austrian Father in charge of the Mission had been 
down with fever ever since she had been there, but in a day or 
two he was about again, and at once informed her that her 
father was in the Sater, the public prison of Omdurman, and 
that he had ceased to suffer any pain from that savage beating 
four months ago. 

*“‘ But, Father, how can I get to see him.” 

“ By taking him food, of which he must be woefully in 
want. I will accompany you. I take what food we have to 
spare to the prisoners every day.” 

The Sater of Omdurman was an immense courtyard sur- 
rounded by astrong mud wall. It contained a well, a lock-up— 
called Um-Hagar—the stone hut, and various little huts 
built of mud and not high enough for a man to stand upright 
in, which were let to the prisoners who could afford to pay for 
them. The Um-Hagar was a stone building thatched with 
straw, with small square openings for a window and for a 
door of great strength ; in this the prisoners, who did not 
enjoy special exemption, were locked up every night. When 
Idris needed money he packed them in till they were 1n danger 
of being suffocated or crushed to death. As every man and 
woman in the prison wore irons, most of them very heavy, 
connected with bars instead of chains, the prisoners could 
make no resistance, and as there were generally several deaths 
on these Black Hole nights, everyone who could afford it 
bribed Idris to let them sleep outside in the courtyard. 

The sun beating down on the stone hut by day gave it the 
temperature of an oven, and this was increased at night 
because the tiny window could not carry off the accumulated 
heat, and the closely-packed human bodies and human breath 
increased it to fever-point. The smell caused by the perspira- 
tion of black people, and the absence of all sanitary con- 
trivances was made more fatal by Idris’s thrusting in persons 
who were suffering from infectious and contagious diseases 
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along with the healthy. Fortunately the prisoners were so 
tightly packed that it was difficult to fall down, for anyone 
who fell could not help being trampled to death. The place 
was full of scorpions, but even without them sleep was im- 
possible. The noises made by desperate people fighting for 
existence were so horrible that the guards would sometimes 
open the door and thrash those nearest them over the head 
—the only spot they could reach—with hippopotamus whips. 

The envied owners of the little mud huts, not high enough to 
stand in and only just long enough to lie in, were only allowed 
mud platforms to rest on—nothing like a bed. On these they 
spread their sheepskins by day, but by night they had to sleep 
in the courtyard chained together in twenties by a long heavy 
chain secured to their irons. This was to prevent them 
escaping from a place where no one was trusted. By day the 
better-treated prisoners were allowed to lie about in the yard, 
but some were never let out of the Stone Hut, night or 
day. When a new prisoner was brought in he often had to 
wait while the irons were knocked off a dead prisoner to be 
hammered on to his legs : the anvil used for hammering on the 
fetters was almost worn out. 

The one alleviation of the prisoner’s lot was that their 
friends were allowed to visit them. But this was only 
because their friends had to feed them. No food was provided 
by the gaoler. Those who had no friends were starved to 
death. The gaolers took their pick of all the food that was 
brought, and only allowed the prisoners just enough to keep 
them alive. 

Arrived at the prison, the Father, who went every day to 
minister to the prisoners, and was well-known to Idris, asked 
him to warn his underlings against offending Francesca. He 
knew Idris to be excessively superstitious, and told him, with an 
eye to impressing him, how the Mahdi himself had been struck 
down with Spotted Fever, when he had been perfectly well, for 
attempting to force her to be his wife, though she was a nun of 
the Christian religion. 

The good man did violence to the truth, but not to his 
conscience, in making this statement. For he was perfectly 
aware that Francesca was no nun but the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of the ex-innkeeper Don Zaro, even if he might not 
know that the Mahdi did not die of fever at all, but of poison. 
However, he was one of those who had always held that it is 
right to tell a lie in a good cause. Which was fortunate, since 
it was only by a plentiful use of lics that the prisoners and 
subjects of the Khalifa could elude the universal malice and 
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cruelty of that tyrant, and retain anything beyond their lives, 
even if these were not threatened. 

Idris-es-Saier, the gaoler of Omdurman, like the Khalifa 
Abdullahi, was a Western Arab. He was a member of the 
Gawaamah tribe of Kordofan. He was an illegitimate child, 
and when his mother was taken to task on the subject she 
defended herself by saying that it was the saier or custom of 
the tribe. So the child was nicknamed Idris-the-Custom, 
Idris-es-Saier. 3 

He was a huge brutal black, who looked like a prize- 
fighter, and, before Abdullahi brought him to Omdurman to be 
the gaoler, he had been a notorious highway robber. He was 
fond of dwelling on the murders and robberies which he had 
committed. It came into the confession, which he used to 
whine out to his prisoners, when he wanted to be bribed again, 
which recurred at short intervals. “I am a born thief and 
robber ; my people killed many on the roads, and robbed them 
of their property ; I drank as no one else could, and I did 
everything possible against rule and religion. The Mahdi 
then came and taught me to pray and leave other people’s 

roperty alone.” “. . . How I have to thank the 
Mahdi for having made me a good, holy, and new man, and he 
will at the Day of Judgment be my witness, and take me with 
his ansars to heaven. Think what I have been, and see what 
Iam now! Ihave been worse than any of you. If you stole 
anything, you stole when you were with the Government, and 
you only did what the Government and everyone else did, you 
had authority to do so. I was worse than you, I had no 
authority. God has pardoned me, and will also pardon you if 
you repent and give to the bezt-el-mal what you have taken 
from the poor, for there are many poor now in the town 
crying for food, and there is no money in the bett-el-mal to 
purchase any. I have given all my money in charity, and my 
wives and children are crying for food. I have no boats to 
bring me merchandise, and I have no land to cultivate to 
grow dourra. I am a prisoner as you are, and the pay I get is 
not sufficient to feed my family. Yesterday there was no 
dourra in my house to feed my children, they had to lie down 
hungry, and I thank God for His grace in supporting me 
through these trials, for which I shall be rewarded in the 
next world. I am going to see my starving children now, and 
then I shall pray to God, and ask him to release you if you 
repent, and turn the Khalifa’s heart to you. The Khalifa 
knows everything you do, and sees you all the day, for ‘ En 
Nebbi Khiddr’ is his eyes and ears and En Nebbi Khiddr 
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not only sees and hears what you are doing and saying, but 
sees what your thoughts are.’’* 

The Nebbi Khiddr, the Green Prophet, is a prophet not 
universally recognised, and not regularly attached to any of 
the sacred places of Islam. But those who acknowledge 
him as a Prophet hold that having drunk of the Fountain of 
Life he must be attached to some holy place. By attaching 
him to Omdurman the Mahdi shewed that Omdurman was 
a holy place. He was a contemporary of Moses, but is still 
living, and the Mahdi made his ignorant followers believe in 
the Green Prophet’s omnipresence and omniscience. He 
was, in fact, a semi-divine spy, who told the Mahdi, the 
Khalifa, and Idris whatever they wanted to hear against 
their enemies. The story of Moses’s journcy with the Green 
Prophet, disguised as a servant, reads like a story in the 
Arabian Nights. 

Idris was intensely superstitious. All the money he made by 
his extortions he wasted on talismans and fortune-tellers. 
The luck attached to earning the good-will of a person with the 
evil eye, and the misfortunes resulting from their malevolence 
seemed as natural as eating and drinking to him. 

Idris had heard the whole story of Francesca and the 
Mahdi, much embellished, and being a man of broad effects, 
had put it all down to Francesca’s having the evil eye. 
Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse, would have met the danger by 
killing the possessor of such dangerous powers, but the 
Mussulman thinks that great ill-fortune attends not only those 
who fall under the evil eye, but those who injure its possessor. 
The man or woman with an evil eye is a person to be pampered 
out of the exercise of malice. 

Thus it was that he welcomed Francesca as if she had been a 
en saint, and made various grotesque bids for her 
avour. 

As Idris had no mind to go out into the yard till he was 
assured of her conciliation, the Father asked his leave to 
proceed with his ministrations among the prisoners, and 
having obtained it walked past Don Zaro to a European 
prisoner who was some way beyond him, taking advantage of 
the shade made by a little mud hut to escape some of the 
power of the sun ; for it was now midsummer and the heat in 
that confined yard was terrific. As he passed he called out 
to Don Zaro in exactly the same tones as he would have said 
good-morning to him, “ Do not show any surprise; your 
daughter is here in a nun’s dress.” 


* Neufeld. 
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And as he returned, he added : “ You can make any demon- 
strations of gratitude or favour-winning that could come from 
a stranger, since Idris admits her because he fears her evil eye. 
But he must not know that you are a relation or friend.” 

The food which the Father had brought with him for the 
prisoners was taken from him at the door, to see if there was 
any morsel the gaolers might fancy, before it was handed over 
to its intended recipients. But nothing had been taken from 
Francesca since Idris feared her. When, therefore, the Father 
returned to her and Idris, he said, “‘ There is only one of your 
fellow countrymen from Italy in the prison, Gordon’s amin- 
beit-el-mal, Don Zaro Lentini, so you can give him all your 
food, and he needs it badly, since on many 'days he has had no 
food, having no friends of his own to bring it to him.” 

The joy of Don Zaro at meeting his daughter when he had 
given up ali hopes of ever seeing either her or his wife again, 
was like the joy of a drowning man when he finds himself in 
his depth. Idris put down his overjoy to the reception of the 
food, so low did he think that Don Zaro had fallen while 
he was in his charge. No one undeceived him. 

Before entering the prison the Father had schooled her in 
the part she was to play. 

“Demand that Don Zaro shall not have any of the food 
which you bring taken away by the undergaolers. Idris will 
be too frightened to take any. And when you wish to speak to 
him without being overheard, merely push back your veil* 
and sweep the courtyard with your eyes. Everyone will 
stipe away imagining that you are about to exercise the 
evil eye.” | 

He judged that the phosphorescence in Francesca’s eyes 
which made them so very beautiful would be taken by the 
superstitious Mussulmans to betoken the occult powers, 
which were supposed to have compassed the death of the 
Mahdi, by those who did not believe that he had been struck 
down for desecrating a religious person. 

Francesca, when she had come to the things which she 
wished to say to Don Zaro’s ear alone, moved back her 
veil as she had been counselled, and began to cast her eyes 
round the yard. Instantly everyone in it, including himself, 
began to shrink away, he doing it for this purpose, not because 


eed 


* In Omdurman it was found more convenient for the nuns to pull thei: 
hoods over their faces than to wear the large flapping hate of their order, 
since the latter would have attracted attention which might have led to in- 
sonvenience, but all Mussulman women cover their heads with veils or shawls 
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he was deceived, but because he must appear to believe, and 
in order that she might call out for him a message that there 
was nothing to fear, that everyone was to come back—he 
knowing quite well that they would only advance a yard or 
two, and then seize the opportunity to go right away. 

The plan succeeded perfectly, and when they were suffi- 
td alone she said, “ Father, I have seen mother. She is 
well,”’ 

“Where is she ? ”’ 

“ She is a slave in the house of En-Nejumi,”’ said Francesca, 
willing to shield her mother. 

“‘ Then she will be his wife,” said Don Zaro simply, ‘‘ for 
she is very beautiful.” | 

He used none of the curses which Francesca had heard him 
pour eut on the Arab servants in the albergo. He was 
stunned, though he knew that he could expect nothing else, 
when a beautiful woman was taken into the harem of a 
Sudanese conqueror. And then he looked pathetically at his 
legs, which were shackled to a bar of iron weighing twenty or 
thirty pounds, and hardly allowed him to move. 

This was how he, her husband, her natural protector, 
would spend the rest of his life, powerless to lift a finger in her 
defence. He was dead to the world. She must expect to be 
married again in such a country. Neither he nor she could 
do anything, but bow their head to the inevitable. 

At last he lifted his head, very troubled, “‘ Does he treat her 
well ? ” he asked. : 

** Yes, she is his favourite wife.” 

“Then Innocenza may still be happy. She was always one 
to be first.” 

“Father,” said Francesca, still defending her mother, 
though she hated what she had done, “she has to play her 
part like the rest of us in this land of devils. But she loves 
you none the less, and I will bring you messages from her 
every day, for I am to be permitted to bring your daily bread, 
and I am to be permitted to see her as often as she chooses.” 

*“‘ Mother of God,” said Don Zaro, as he saw his daughter’s 
disguised figure disappearing through the door, “‘I think you 
must have been listening to your husband, the good San 
Guiseppe. Poor little Innocenza ! ”’ 

When she went back to see her mother the next day, Fran- 
cesca’s weeping reduced Innocenza to tears as she told her first 
that Don Zaro was alive and healed of his wounds, and then 
of his daily peril of starvation. 

Innocenza had the Sicilian. practicality. She addressed 
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her mind not to the fact of the complications which arose 
from her first husband being still alive, but to the question of 
keeping him alive—of saving him from the wolves of starva- 
tion. She turned the matter over and over in her mind from 
the time that ber daughter left till Nejumi, dressed in the 
patched 71bbeh which was the pride of the Mahdist hosts, and 
carrying a bunch of broad-bladed spears, came back in the 
evening from reviewing a new tribe which the Khalifa had 
attached to his army. 

She received Nejumi in the merry spirit which was his 
delight, though she had little enough mirth in her heart. 

** What art thou laughing at, light of my eyes ?”’ 

“iL am laughing at the way in which my saints play with 
me 99 


Nejumi knew that his wife was constantly praying to her 
saints, but it did not disturb him. He could understand 
saints. Mohammedans as well as Christians have their saints ; 
and they have them alive as well as dead. 

‘“‘ Have they been treating thee badly ? Shall I make war 
on them ?” asked the warrior in grim irony. 

“What dost thou think? But no, thou canst not know. 
Shall I tell thee ? ” : 

“* Yes, tell me,” he pleaded. 

. But wilt thou promise not to injure the person of whom I 


“Is thy saint a man, then ?” 

“No. But itis on account of a man that my saints torment 
me.” 

‘“‘ Who is the man ? ” asked Nejumi without anger. For he 
was confident that no one could reach his favourite within the 
walls of his house. He could guard it with a whole army if he 
wished. He was not afraid, and he promised. 

‘My former husband—Gordon’s amin-beit-el-mal.” 

“Dost thou want to go back to him?” he asked—with 
anxiety in his voice now, for he adored his pretty merry- 
hearted white wife. 

Innocenza looked at him archly while she was determining 
exactly what she should say. 

She remembered in time that it was quite certain that she 
could not get to Don Zaro if she wished, since he was imprisoned 
in the Sater, and that all her power to do anything depended 
on the love of Nejumi, and she answered, ‘‘ O my Lord, how 
should thy servant think of such a thing? Her only one 
chance of happiness on earth is as thy wife. I am thy wife 
and he is buried in the Sater.” 
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The mighty warrior told his relief in the inarticulate African 
sounds that supplement words. 

** Look at me, O Nejumi,” she said. ‘‘ Dost thou see how 
I am trembling ?’”’ She was trembling. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

“It is not because I am afraid of thee. Thou art never 
cruel to me.” 

“Then why art thou trembling ?” 

“It is because I am afraid to ask thee for something which I 
desire very much.” 

Why dost thou not ask it ? ” 

“‘ Because I am afraid.”’ 

“It is granted.” 

** Not until thou hearest what it is. Why I am uneasy is 
because my first husband, Gordon’s amin, who is in prison in 
the Sater, has many times been almost starved to death, since 
he has no one to bring him food.” 

“‘T will have food sent him every day, and I will ask the 
a Abdullahi to give orders that no one is to take it from 

m.’’ 

“That is not necessary, and it will make Abdullahi think 
that thou art plotting with Gordon’s amin. He will ask 
himself for what other reason thou couldst be doing it and 
find none ; and then thou wouldst be in peril for my sake.” 

‘* What wilt thou have me do, then ? ”’ 

“If I may send it out of the allowance of food which thou 
givest me for my household, the nun, who comes to see me, 
will take it to him every day, and Idris will let her give it to the 
prisoner herself because he fears her evil eye.” 

Nejumi, great warrior that he was, shuddered. 

“* Has she the evil eye, then ? ” 

Innocenza was about to laugh the idea to scorn, but she 
remembered in time that it was convenient for her daughter 
to have this reputation, so she answered. 

“Only for her enemies; to her friends she brings great 
good fortune.” | 

“ She is a witch, then ? ” hazarded Nejumi. 

** No,” said Innocenza boldly, “‘ she is a saint who can work 
miracles. Have I thy permission ? ”’ 

““T have said it, O my beloved.” 

After this Francesca came for the food every day and stayed 
a long time with her mother. 

Nejumi was nervous at first about the frequency of her visits, 
but, finding that it made his favourite wife so much happier, 
and so much more affectionate to himself, he ceased to 
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trouble about it. Innocenza took care that his visits and 
Francesca’s should not clash, because she feared the effect on 
Francesca, if she saw a Sudanese there as her husband. This 
would not be the same as Francesca’s seeing him riding 
through the streets with the other Emirs. 

Francesca had feared trouble at the Sater, because of the 
gaolers’ habit of taking any food of a superior kind that was 
brought for the prisoners. But they all feared Idris, and 
Idris not only had a superstition that it was great good fortune 
to have the good will of a person who had the evil eye, but 
also had instructions to treat Don Zaro well, because 
Abdullahi did not keep him in the Sater only as a punishment, 
but partly for safe custody. Ferid, who had himself been de- 
tected in fraud by Don Zaro, had told the Khalifa that it was 
not safe to have such a man about because his cleverness was 
devilish—he would find out everything. 

Abdullahi sent him to the Sater and had him loaded with 
irons to make his escape more impossible, because he had ideas 
of making him his own amin-beti-el-mal, or treasurer, and 
wished to be able to lay his hands on him whenever he required 
him. He also believed that Ferid would kill him if he were 
not kept safe somewhere, and what place could be so safe as 
the prison ? 

Now it so happened that En-Nejumi did not go without 
reward for his goodness of heart. It was in this wise. Abdul- 
lahi’s tortuous ways produced wheels within wheels. He 
had only two confidants : one was his brother Yakub, and the 
other was Idris the gaoler. Idris the gaoler came to be not 
only actuated by superstition in his dealings with Francesca. 
The Sudanese have a passionate eye-worship for beauty: and 
Idris soon came to delight in feasting his eyes on the beauty of 
the nun. It was simple eye-worship ; he did not allow his 
admiration to trouble her. But his goodwill to her was so 
obvious that she spent much of the time that hung so heavily 
on her hands in doing what she could for the unhappy victims 
of this cruel murderer. 

Now Idris had no prudence. He used to tell all the 
Khalifa’s secrets to his prisoners, and his underlings, to show 
his power and torment them. Idris used to boast that he 
would soon have Nejumi there, wearing irons like the rest of 
them, if it were not that Nejumi was the Khalifa’s best general 
and needed for fighting his enemies ; and to Don Zaro, with 
whom he frequently conversed because he liked to hear about 
Cairo, and the English, and other things outside the world of 
Omdurman, he used to repeat the things which the Khalifa 
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said about Nejumi. Don Zaro repeated them to his daughter, 
who in her turn repeated them to her mother, who warned 
Nejumi of the peril in which he stood. 

But it was not in Nejumi’s nature to be afraid, and the 
Khalifa still had need of Nejumi. 

But there was one reason which Idris had never heard, 
though it was the chief reason why the Khalifa wished to 
encompass the ruin of Nejumi, and that was that he wished to 
possess himself of the person of Innocenza. As many Sudanese 
women do not wear a veil Innocenza used to go about un- 
veiled, and in the fine clothing which she wore as Nejumi’s 
wife she looked very different when the Khalifa saw her 
riding through Omdurman now, from the way she looked 
when she was brought before him, disfigured to disguise 
herself and terrified in her bonds. If Nejumi could be killed 
in battle or executed for conspiracy, Innocenza, with her 
softly rounded face and figure, and beautiful bright colouring, 
would be his. His malevolence to Nejumi became more and 
more notorious. 

The nun had her reward too, for her constant visits to the 
house of En-Nejumi. For hearing that at the Mission she 
stood almost as near starvation as Don Zaro in the Sater, he 
ordered a daily allowance of food to be given to her. 


OHAPTER XVII 
FRANCESCA DEFIES YAKUB 


For the rest of the year 1885 that curious family arrangement 
of the daughter, disguised as a nun, taking messages and food 
between the mother in the harem of an Emir and the father in 
the prison of the Khalifa, went on smoothly. To Innocenza, 
who adapted herself to circumstances so easily, it seemed as if 
the family might go on quite comfortably like this for an 
indefinite period. To Francesca, suspicious of fortune. it 
seemed as if a sword was dangling over their heads. Don 
Zaro, the cheery, sometimes asked himself if this was all that 
life held in her lap for him. 

The first rumbling of the earthquake came before half a year 
had run out, when news reached the Khalifa that the British, 
those unquiet British, with many thousands of men, had 
fallen upon Mohammed el Khalik at Ginnis, and driven him 
away with the loss of a thousand of his men. 
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Nejumi was sent for in hot haste. Whenever the British 
were threatening, it was always Nejumi, for he was the only 
General of the Khalifa who was considered fit to lead an 
army against disciplined white troops. 

Nejumi rode north to Berber on the fleetest camels, and 
forthwith there were difficulties about those two daily distribu- 
tions of food from Nejumi’s house. 

Once more the British retired after their victory, and by 
May all the Egyptian troops had fallen back as far as Halfa, 
and the British themselves had gone into camp at Assuan. 

The Khalifa ordered a general advance upon Egypt, when 
Nejumi brought the news to Omdurman. Nejumi himself 
was created Kaid es-Seriyeh-el-Masriyeh, or Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces destined for Egypt. He started with 
the pomp of a conqueror. He burned his house in Omdurman 
and vowed that he would not return until he had conquered 
eypt. His wives were sent into a camp outside the city, 
on the northern side, until he could arrange to receive them 
at Berber. On his departure the Khalifa Abdullahi assembled 
all the Khalifas and all the Emirs. They all stretched out 
their hands in the direction of Cairo, and called out “ Allahu 
Akbar—God is Great” three times. Then the Khalifa 
Abdullahi stood up and, throwing out his right arm with the 
fore-finger extended, cried out in a loud voice: “O, Ansar, 
fear not for the fight for the Land of Egypt. You will suffer 
much at the battle of Assuan, after which the whole land of 
Egypt will fall into your hands; O Ansar, you will also 
suffer much at the battle of Mecca, after which the whole 
country will be yours.” | 

And then he sent messengers to Egypt carrying pro- 
clamations to all people in the south and north of Egypt, 
calling upon them to rise in one spirit against the Turks, and 
all who followed their example in not believing in God, and 
urging them to destroy the unbelievers to a man. 

Sad were the hearts of mother and father and daughter, 
the daughter’s saddest because her heart was fuller of doubts 
about life, and her life. Neither she nor Don Zaro thought 
for a moment of the peril of starvation, which threatened them 
again, for they were so prostrated at the thought of Innocenza 
being taken from them and carried away hundreds of miles to 
the north, where they would never see her again. Innocenza 
was even more prostrated by leaving them, and yet she was 
in a way pleased and excited at the thoughts of quitting 
Omdurman for Berber, and for Egypt, when Nejumi h 
conquered it. | 
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Nejumi then departed, leaving his wives to follow him in two 
or three weeks’ time by boat. : 

Francesca went to see her mother each day, for Innocenza 
could still contrive to send small portions of food to Don Zaro, 
who needed it more than the girl, for she would not be allowed 
to starve at the Mission. One day when Francesca arrived 
in the camp as usual, she was stunned by the news that orders 
had arrived from Nejumi for his wives to start on the following 
morning. It seemed the end of all things. Francesca was to 
be parted for the rest of her life from the mother with whom 
she had spent those six months of foreboding after the six 
months of separation and horrors in the Mahdi’s harem. 

To have as much as she could of the precious society of her 
mother she determined to stay all night in the camp. 

About the middle of the night a number of horsemen, 
mulazemin of the Guard, headed by Yakub, the brother of the 
Khalifa, and lighted by men with torches, rode into the camp 
and enquired for the tent occupied by Innocenza. It was 
pointed out to them, and a woman slave was sent in to order 
her to appear before Yakub. 

She, supposing that Yakub had brought messages from 
Abdullahi for her lord, dressed herself without much ado, and 
in a short time went out to ask what was required of her. 

Yakub at once informed her that she was not to proceed to 
Berber, that it had been discovered that she was a spy, and 
that he had orders to conduct her to the presence of the 
Khalifa. 

This then was the reason why Abdullahi had suggested to 
Nejumi that he should take his wives and children to Berber. 
Had they remained in Omdurman, even he might have 
hesitated at the enormity of seizing the favourite wife of the 
General, who had gone to command his army for the conquest 
of Egypt. But Berber was near the theatre of war, and it was 
easy for him at the last moment to declare that, since she was 
a spy, it was not safe for her to be so near the British. 

Yakub pointed to a horse which she was directed to mount. 

“* Francesca,’”’ she screamed, “ Francesca! Help! help! ” 

Francesca, who was lying down in her nun’s habit, flew to 
the door of the tent. 

“Help! Help!” screamed Innocenza again. ‘“ They are 
carrying me off!” 

Francesca advanced to Yakub with her eyes flaming with 
indignation. In the torchlight they were terrible in their 
wrath. For half a minute words failed her. No words could 
have served her so well. For Yakub, who had no pity and no 
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conscience, was as superstitious as Abdullahi. He turned 
away from her, covering his face with one hand and calling 
out to his mulazemin: ‘Take her away! take her away! 
Can you not see that she is casting the eye of evil upon me! ” 

The mulazemin hesitated; they too feared the power of 
such an eye. 

Francesca heard his orders ; she saw them hesitate ; she 
was desperate. “‘ You cannot escape my eye! ”’ she cried to 
Yakub, “ by covering yourface. And you, O mulazemin, I bid 
you to beware. The first one that lays his hand upon this 
woman will find that whenever he returns to the women of his 
own household to communicate the disease to all who come in 
contact with him, he will be suffering from the same Spotted 
Fever, which carried off his master the Mahdi. The wrath of 
Heaven sent that fever to the Mahdi for what he did to me, and 
Heaven will send it to you too. As the Holy Koran tells you, 
I am under the protection of Heaven, and what happens to 
the first who lays hands upon this woman will happen to all 
who are with him, and to the Emir Yakub first of all.’’ 

‘‘ Come now, and lay hands on her, O mulazemin |” 

‘‘Come, thou thyself, O Yakub, that the curse may begin! ” 

The mulazemin, instead of advancing, shrank back from 
her, and Yakub withdrew too. But at all times of his life 
Yakub was faithful and diligent to his brother the Khalifa, 
and he did not fail him now, for withdrawing to the edge of the 
camp from which he could observe what was going on, to 
guard against surprises, he sent the chief officer of the mulaz- 
emtn galloping back to the Khalifa to tell him that which had 
happened, and to ask him to come in person to interpose his 
sacred authority, since he was the Khalifa of the Mahdi. 

But Abdullahi had no mind to be there. If her eye did not 
fall on him he believed himself safe. And he had no wish to 
follow his master to the joys of Paradise so soon. He had not 
yet had a sufficiently long lease of the joys of this world— 
unlimited. 

Besides, the apparition of Francesca came as a surprise to 
him. He had not realised that she was aware of Innocenza’s 
existence. He could not for the life of him see what she had to 
do with Innocenza, but Mussulmans are accustomed to 
shrug their shoulders and submit to the unreasonableness of 
fanatics. Nor had he felt quite comfortable as to how Nejumi 
would take it, and Nejumi at the front, at the head of an 
army, was & person to be reckoned with. So he sent back word 
to Yakub to temporize, and, if the nun could be beguiled into 
relaxing her vigilance, to spirit Donna Innocenza away ; but he 
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was not to take the risk of that curse, and, if need be, Donna 
Innocenza must be permitted to accompany Nejumi’s other 
wives to the front, where if Nejumi, who was proverbial for 
risking his person, was killed, orders would be found for 
sending this wonderful woman back to Omdurmaa. 

Francesca was so far from relaxing her vigilance that she 
seated herself on a box at the door of her mother’s tent and 
glared defiance at all who approached. 

And, when the morning came, she saw her mother on board 
the dahabeah found in the dockyard at Khartum, which 
Nejumi had sent for his wives, and walked back into Omdur- 
man in the fierce sun, a solitary woman, but victor over 
the mighty Yakub and a troop of the finest cavalry in the 
Khalifa’s army. 

But the spectre of starvation danced before her, hardly ever 
to be banished from her eyes, as she supposed, in the coming 

ears. 

7 That was not the worst, for long before her wearied feet 
arrived at the lowly mud huts of the Mission, she was stunned 
with the reflection that by her own deliberate action she had 
deprived herself of the society of her mother, it might be for 
years and it might be for ever. While, had Donna Innocenza 
been in the harem of the Khalifa, she might by the same 
exercise of will have established her right of entry to the 
palace and perhaps secured the deliverance of her father. 

And of what good was it all—if her mother was to spend her 
life in the harems of the conquerors, why not in the harem of 
the monarch of Mahdism instead of in the harem of his 
General ? 

But there was all the world in that “‘ why,” for if Innocenza 
might be forgiven for submitting to the inevitable in the 
harem of one Sudanese, there was degradation utter in her 
being shifted from one to another at the whim of a tyrant. 
_ And if she were in the tyrant’s harem she would not even have 
the excuse of being the wife of a man whom she respected. 

Yes, Francesca had done right—she was conscious of that— 
but now she was counting the cost. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BATTLE OF TOSKI 


On the flint-strewn table-land, whose bastions of golden sand 
encircle the great temple of Abu Simbel, stretched the dark 
tents of an Arab encampment. Seven or eight thousand souls 
were to sleep in it that night and fires were lit in every direction 
by those who could find fuel, which was scarce so far from the 
river, to make the strips of leather, to which they were reduced 
for food, more possible by boiling. 

Three or four thousand only were fighting men, the rest 
were the women and children who always follow an Arab 
army on the march, and the tribesmen mopped up by the way, 
who were unwilling to fight, but served as slaves and porters. 

Wad-en-Nejumi himself, the leader of this host, emaciated, 
burning-eyed, looked a typical desert fanatic. He was talking 
to his favourite wife, the white woman. They were really 
attached to each other. He was proud of her beauty and 
her white skin, and she recognised that by the Sudanese 
custom, a married woman captured in war had to go into a 
conqueror’s harem, and was lucky if she received the position 
of a wife. | 

For a year in Omdurman, and more than three years in his 
campaigning round Berber, she had been the constant com- 
panion of Nejumi, experiencing from him nothing but 
kindness and chivalry. And what woman could be proof 
against devotion for so long from a mighty warrior? Nejumi 
was not a man like the Khalifa or his brother Yakub: though 
he could be merciless with the infidel in the day of battle, he 
was not cruel in his nature, and though he was cunning in 
warfare he never departed from his word. Everyone trusted 
En-Nejumi except the Khalifa, and the Khalifa was so 
accustomed to flattery that when anyone except his brother 
or his son told him the truth it made him convinced that 
they were disloyal. 

There are those who say that En-Nejumi would willingly 
have passed over to the Egyptians with his army before the 
battle if it had not been for the Baggara Emirs and bodyguard 
appointed by the Khalifa to secure his fidelity. The Khalifa 
himself believed so (and some said that it was for this reason 
that he forced him to take his family with him, so that he could 
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not steal over to the enemy unobserved), and summoned him 
back to Omdurman to assure himself of his fidelity, and sent 
his own men to be governors of Berber and Dongola to hamper 
him and watch him. 

Those who think this of En-Nejumi are in error. That he 
had not the same respect for the Khalifa as he cherished for 
the Mahdi is certain, for he knew that the Khalifa was no 
Prophet. But he did not look upon the conquest of Egypt as 
serving the Khalifa, but as carrying out the bequest of his 
Prophet, the Mahdi, and nothing therefore would have made 
him hesitate but his cunning as a commander, which told him 
that he had not yet received reinforcements sufficient to 
march down the river fighting battles. 

“* Light of my eyes,” he said to Innocenza, “ to-morrow at 
daylight I shall leave thee perhaps for a whole moon.” 

‘Why, O my lord ?”” enquired Innocenza, leaning her head 
on his shoulder, affectionately : there was no one in the tent 
but themselves. 

‘“‘ Because the infidel thinks to close round me with his 
forces here, and the country is not suited for Arab fighting.” 

‘“‘ But what canst thou do? Thou must go to Dongola for 
safety, and if thou goest to Dongola swiftly thou art leaving us 
to the enemy ?”’ 

“TI shall not go to Dongola to be sent to Omdurman in 
chains, and have my command taken over by another. I 
shall do as I did to Gordon Pasha.” 

*‘ How, O my master ? ” 

“Listen. The English in Assuan have already begun to 
leave it, my spies have told me so, and in three days’ time not 
one of their soldiers will be there.” 

“O my lord, they cannot have heard right. The English 
would never leave a fortress without guards.” 

“They mean that there will not be many of them, that 
nearly all their army will have marched out to help these 
Egyptians.” 

‘* But what then ? ” 

“What then? Dost thou not see that while they are 
waiting for me here, I shall have marched across the desert and 
taken their city of Assuan ? When we are there, we shall have 
food and arms and ammunition and all supplies in plenty, and 
can defy their armies, till such a host of the Faithful comes 
down from Berber and Dongola, that I can slaughter them as 
I slaughtered the army of Hicks Pasha.” 

“OQ my lord, this is not possible, there will be enough of 
them left to guard the walls from thy attack for the walls are 
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strong and their ammunition is good. Also they would know 
that thou hadst gone there, and before thou hadst reached the 
city their army would be back again, for steamers go faster 
than an army. Thou mayest burn villages and kill villagers, 
but thou canst not take a city guarded by British soldiers.” 

“I took Khartum, which had many cannons and ten times 
as many people as Assuan.”’ 

‘ But there was only one Englishman in it. If only a single 
steamerful of English soldiers had arrived before it fell thou 
wouldst never have taken it.” 

“Many of our men would have been killed, but we should 
have taken it.”’ 

“Thou art so brave, O my lord, that thou and all thy men 
would have died before thou gavest up the attack.” 

“ Tt is the same thing, little one.” 

“* Perhaps my master is right, but to take Assuan is not the 
same thing, for the English will keep thee away from the river 
with these new gunboats of theirs as thou marchest to 
Assuan, and thy men will be dead with thirst before they get 
there ; and if they do get there thou wilt still have the river to 
cross in the face of the English cannons and rifles, and their 
fire is not like the fire of the Jehadia, who have bad guns and 
bad smmunition and cannot shoot straight. It beats down 
everything before it like a sandstorm.” 

i Never fear, my heart, Allah will send his angels to help 
i le.” 

ik wave of affection swept over Innocenza. She clung to 
him and with prayers and tears begged him not to go, but to 
turn back to Dongola. If he went, she would be nearer 
liberty than she had been for this five years. She felt certain 
that his army would be destroyed, and perhaps no harm would 
befall his wives and children, for the Baggara whom she feared 
more than the enemy would perish with him if he was true to 
the Khalifa. But she hated to think of this brave. man 
throwing away his life in vain ; for he had never been unkind 
to her, he had never beaten her, or made her do things which 
humiliated her, and he had loved her deeply and chivalrously. 

He had spent all their married life in the sordid wars of 
the Mahdi and the Khalifa, and he had had no city training to 
civilise him, but he had shewn her what a gentleman a nomad 
Arab could be, and she had grown to be grateful to him as a 
protector in that city of blood. So she shewed him that night 
what she could have been to a man of her own race. 

. But two hours before dawn he was about the camp—on 
that first of August, 1889, seeing that everything was ready for 
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the march. He waited for the daylight—his men did not fear 
the heat, and the cloud of scouts he had thrown out would keep 
him out of sight of the Egyptians, and their scouts would see 
his camp, looking just as it was, on the heights above Abu 
Simbel. He had thousands of camp followers, so it was easy 
to leave behind enough to give the bustle of an army to 
the camp. 

Having given his orders to this effect he marched across 
the plateau to the western edge of some hills which were four 
miles south of Toski, and ran three or four miles west from the 
river. He had three thousand three hundred fighting men 
with him and more than four thousand camp followers, and 
there were many women and children, though he had tried 
to make his soldiers leave them as he had left his own in the 
camp above Abu Simbel. 

On that same first of August the Egyptians had marched 
into Toski, but their camp was on the river with abundance of 
water, and they had the gunboats to guard and supply them. 

The British General, who commanded the Egyptians, knew 
well to what straits the Mahdists had been reduced. For, a 
week before, the chief clerk of Abd-el-Halin, one of Nejumi’s 
Emirs, who had been in the Sudan Government employ 
escaped to Colonel Wodehouse and told him how few fighting 
men Nejumi had, and that only six hundred of them had rifles, 
and that they had eaten all but two hundred camels and a 
hundred and thirty-two horses. 

And when Nejumi left the camp at Belanga, where he had 
rested for eighteen days, two days south of Abu Simbel, an 
Egyptian scouting party who raided the camp found many 
sick and wounded Dervishes left behind, and two hundred and 
fifty graves, besides all the bodies which lay unburied among 
the arms, drums, saddles and tents, which were left behind 
because the animals which should have carried them had been 
eaten. The Dervishes who were alive were taken to the 
hospital in the Egyptian camp. They were shockingly 
emaciated ; many of Nejumi’s soldiers had for some days had 
nothing to eat but the powdered bones of the slaughtered 
camels and horses. 

A day’s march further on, the Ababdeh found many suits of 
armour which had been worn by the Crusaders of St. Louis, and 
had been treasured up in the Sudan for six centuries. In these 
it had been Nejumi’s pride to clothe his famous cavalry. With 
the armour were two cannons whose transport animals had 
been killed for food. Nejumi must, indeed, be in sore straits. 

None the less these were anxious times for the British 
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General. Only in the skirmish at Argin, where Colonel 
Wodehouse with consummate skill kept dealing his blows and 
eluding the superior force as soon as it could be brought to 
bear upon him, had the Egyptian troops met an army of 
Dervishes since this very Nejumi had annihilated their armies 
under Hicks and Gordon and at Sennar. 

The troops under the British General’s command to-day 
had enjoyed six years’ training under British Officers, and 
had shown fine military qualities in outpost affairs. But 
would they, when they felt the impact of a whole Dervish 
force, lose their heads and accept defeat and death with 
Egyptian helplessness and resignation ? If only a battalion 
of British troops could reach him in time from Assuan to 
give his force a backbone, he would have no fear of the 
result, and the British troops were there. But he had a 
sound military instinct, and saw that, where Nejumi lay now, 
the ground was in favour of civilised troops, but that if he 
could march only a few miles north without fighting he 
would be in the wild, broken rocky country which culminates 
in Kasr [brim, where the fighting value of the Egyptian force 
would be crippled. 

What he had to do was to keep Nejumi where he was till the 
British Infantry came up from Assuan. He had the British 
cavalry with him, but they were too few to steady the Egyp- 
tians in case of a stampede, though even they doubled the 
fighting value of his army. The Sudanese regiments had not 
yet proved their steel in a big battle, though they had shown 
unexpected qualities in two skirmishes on the march to Toski. 

The General intrenched himself in the village, that runs 
along the river bank for three miles in a strip of cultivated 
ground three-quarters of a mile wide, which afforded con- 
venient cover. He arranged a column of infantry at each end 
with the Egyptian cavalry and Camel Corps in a large enclosure 
in the centre, and the British cavalry in the Omdeh’s house 
and garden. He omitted no precautions, though he did not 
suppose that Nejumi, a skilful commander, would attack him 
where he was covered with the fire of the gunboats. It 
might have been worth his while, indeed, to simulate care- 
lessness, to try and draw Nejumi down from the hills. 

The two armies were crouching like cats, one by the river 
and one on the heights, a few miles apart. 

On the second of August the Sirdar rode to within a short 
distance of the enemy’s position, while the officers searched it 
with their field glasses from the hill above their camp. It 
was plain that the camp above Abu Simbel was a feint, for 
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they could see enough men to account for all Nejumi’s force at 
their usual prayer-assembly. 

The Sirdar had come to Toski instead of Abu Simbel, 
because here a wide plain stretches down to the river with 
sufficient space for his camp at the village on the bank, while 
at Abu Simbel the sand-hills and cliffs come down close to the 
water. What Nejumi did there or south of it was of no 
consequence. He had to pass Toski, for his objective was in 
the north. 

He seemed well settled in his camp, but the proclamations 
issued by the Sirdar promising pardon to all the enemy who 
came in to surrender, were having their effect, when the 
Mahdists saw that even, without the British, the Egyptian 
army was an imposing force. Many deserters came in during 
the night and declared that Nejumi’s placidness was only to 
conceal the fact that he meant to march northwards en route 
for Assuan at daybreak. 

To make sure that their information was sound, at day- 
break next day, the Sirdar leaving the rest of his army in 
their lines ready to support if needed, rode with his Cama] 
Corps and cavalry, Egyptian as well as British, across tHe 
plain towards Nejumi’s camp to ascertain if he was on the 
move. A mile short of it they captured some camel-men 
who reported that he was about to start. Three hundred 
yards further they came to a gorge through which they could 
see the Mahdists loading up their few camels for the march. 

The quick-sighted Arabs discovered them at once and 
sent their riflemen dashing forward to pick off the cavalry. 
But the Sirdar was prepared for this with dismounted camel- 
men posted on the ridges, whose fire staggered the advancing 
masses. This gave the Egyptian cavalry breathing time to 
retire to a second position. The Arabs poured on them in 
increasing numbers; and the General sent for his Horse 
Artillery, while his men rode back for balf a mile to an isolated 
hill without any cover in front of it, from which it took the 
Mahdists a long time to dislodge the dismounted cavalry and 
Camel Corps with their steady fire. 

Before that happened, the infantry, 1,450 bayonets of the 
IXth, Xth, and XIIIth Sudanese, had been called out to 
support them, and were posted at the foot of a conical hill 
two miles out from Toski, with the two Horse Artillery guns 
which had been sent for. 

About ten minutes after the withdrawal] of the dismounted 
men the Arab army swarmed over the hill which they had. 
occupied. It was a spectacle not to be forgotten. All of a 
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sudden the long line of skirmishers which had been carryin 
on the rifle duel with the dismounted cavalry was changed 
as if by magic into an army. For out of the ravines and the 
hills poured three thousand spears with their close array 
broken by innumerable banners embroidered in glowing 
colours with Mahdist texts. And behind the spearmen came 
the whole mass of camp-followers, men, women, and children, 
with the baggage animals, infinitely picturesque and irregular. 
They all came straight and swiftly for the British position. 

It was now nine o’clock in the morning and, except for the 
hurried fire of the Arab skirmishers, the plain was ominously 
quiet. 

Suddenly the Horse Artillery men opened at two thousand 
yards, and the Sirdar saw that he had made a mistake. For 
before they could inflict heavy damage the skilful Nejumi 
deflected his attack to the north-west, and his non-combatants 
still further west, and made for the hills, towards Kasr Ibrim, 
the move which the Sirdar had given battle to prevent. It 
would have been better to have allowed them to get up to 
the Infantry without punishment by the Artillery, if only the 
Sirdar had been quite sure how far his infantry could be relied 
on. But there was the rub. 

The Horse Artillery played on the retreating Arabs as they 
crossed the front two thousand yards away, but they did not 
check the manoeuvre so well executed. Nejumi’s host 
poured away north-westward, enveloped by a cloud of skir- 
mishers, in the face of a whole army. 

In spite of all his losses, ill-fortune and lack of support 
from the Khalifa, he had won a moral victory, with one army 
left behind him, and the other on the East bank. At any 
rate he would draw the Egyptian army away from the river 
without any ambulance or transport. 

Sir Francis Grenfell, the Sirdar, showed the true soldier’s eye 
by taking these risks and trying to stop Nejumi breaking away 
at any cost. And he had the right man to do it, for his cavalry 
were commanded by Colonel Herbert Horatio Kitchener. 
So he ordered up the 2nd Brigade—the Ist Egyptian Battalion, 
under Captain Coles, the 2nd Egyptian Battalion, under 
Major Shakespear, and the XIth Sudanese, under Hector 
Macdonald, and training his guns on the retreating column 
launched his cavalry at it. The cavalry were half of them 
British, and, heading the column in ever-widening circles, like a 
collie rounding-up sheep, they brought it to a stand. 

There was no braver or more fanatical soldier in all the 
armies of Mahdism than Abderrahman-en-Nejumi. To him 
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to sacrifice his own life and those of the thousands under him 
was opening the gates of Paradise. But he did not forget that 
the destruction of the Unbelievers, as well as self-destruction, 
has its merits, and as a great general he took a pride and 
pleasure in playing a winning game in war. 

He would like to have drawn his present enemies into 
difficult country and crushed them as he crushed Hicks Pasha. 
Transport and commissariat were his best weapons if he could 
draw the Egyptians into deserts, or forests, or mountains. 
But on the banks of the Nile they were the enemy’s best 
weapons. The steamers gave the Sirdar the solid food needed 
by his soldiers and the ammunition for his numerous cannon 
and rifles, while the guns of the steamers gave him free access 
to the water and kept his troops from thirst, and gave the 
river Arabs the courage to serve as a a and guides. 

Nejumi’s own spies served him well; he knew every move- 
ment of the Egyptian army, he knew that the English were 
some days behind, he knew that Assuan was without its army. 

The Khalifa’s orders were to march past these armies, and 
leave them in his rear, while he devastated Egypt and stormed 
her cities. He was not to fear this manceuvre, the Khalifa 
said, for when he had once established himself in Egypt the 
Egyptians would rise against the Turks, both their own 
Turks and the English. They were all Turks to the Khalifa. 

But the Khalifa, in his jealousy of Nejumi, had not sent 
him sufficient reinforcements or transport animals. He could 
not move fast because he had not the camels. And he had not 
the numbers which the spearman needs to meet the rifleman. 

But his greatest drawback was that he did not realise the 
character of the men pitted against him. He had seen the 
English lose Khartum by the pitiful delays which attended 
every day of their advance, even after their victory of Abu 
Klea, when Khartum was tn extremis and the Arabs, in full 
flight, would have regarded the relieving party as pursuers 
to be avoided. He thought they would crawl up the river- 
bank, the slaves of their personal comforts, while he was 
pouncing like an eagle on Egypt. It was thus that he came to 
waste the second of August at Toski when a day’s march 
would have taken him into difficult country. His spies 
told him that their transport animals for pursuing him 
into the desert had not come yet. He thought that there 
would be the usual delays and he wanted to give the British 
army time to get far enough away from Assuan to be beyond 
recall. 

He was too ignorant of civilised warfare to know that, with 
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the river there, the steamers could bring them back to Assuan 
as they were wanted. 

But he was no fool, because, when on that fatal third of 
August he counted the number of British uniforms among the 
cavalry, he exclaimed: “We must all stand prepared to 
meet our Maker to-day ! ”’ 

He saw that these were the men of Abu Klea, and he had 
not sufficient numbers to overwhelm them. His spies had 
been tricked, and had not seen how many British were 
arriving. 

Nejumi, great warrior that he was, could not understand 
British skirmishing tactics. To retire from a position was 
in his eyes a confession of defeat. When the cavalry and 
camelry mounted their animals and retired from each suc- 
cessive position as his men were preparing to rush it, he 
believed that the Sirdar’s force, like Colonel Wodehouse’s at 
Argin, was not strong enough to repel the attack of his whole 
force, and that he would be able to brush these skirmishers 
away and continue his advance on Assuan. 

He did not recognise that he was only engaging the enemy’s 
cavalry who were being carefully shielded from casualties. 

But the arrival of the two Horse Artillery guns on the scene 
changed the situation. Their fire could do his dense masses 
serious damage unless he deflected west and north-west out of 
the danger zone. His order was swiftly and skilfully executed, 

but he was dealing with Horse Artillery who galloped into a 
fresh position, and poured their shell into the head of his 
column at the same range as before. 
_ With Arab pertinacity and scorn of death he determined to 
ignore them and press on, but it was only to encounter 
Kitchener and the cavalry, who dismounted and poured in a 
destructive fire from every hill-top in the direction of his 
advance, until his men were close enough to rush it. 

His strategical instinct told him that the cavalry would be 

anging on his rear and not placing themselves in his path, 
unless they were strongly supported by infantry; so he 
prepared to fight. 

mder cover of his skirmishers he suddenly seized four 
semi-detached hills to the west of the ground the cavalry 
were holding against him. In an instant as it were the bare 
ull-tops were plumed with banners and lined with masses of 
riflemen ; the spearmen were nowhere to be seen, and Nejumi 
himself, having made his dispositions, rode to a high hill a 
mile in the rear near his baggage column, and planted his 
Standard on a rocky knoll on a huge flag-pole. His thousands 
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of camp followers formed an effective addition to his army if 
the day went against the Egyptians: in pursuit they were 
almost as formidable as his spearmen. 

And here he awaited the attack, his riflemen skirmishing 
desultorily with the dismounted horsemen on the ridges. 

When the Sirdar sent Colonel Kitchener to head off Nejumi 
with the cavalry, the infantry of the lst Brigade, the [Xth, 
Xth and XITIth Sudanese, were preparing to sit down to their 
breakfasts. But, when an orderly galloped in from the front 
with orders for the infantry to march, the Blacks, whose lust 
for fighting was one day to be a proverb, abandoned all 
thought of food, and were content to start at once with only 
their light water-bottles and a hundred rounds of ammunition. 
Ten minutes after the order was given they were on the 
march, happy and excited. 

By ten in the morning Major Archibald Hunter, who 
commanded them, had led them under cover of the hills to the 
rear of the dismounted cavalry. 

Nejumi, seated on his height, saw the mile-long ridge, half a 
mile in front of his own riflemen, suddenly bristle with 
lines of infantry—a soldier as it seemed to every yard, and he 
knew that he was right, that he would have to fight a pitched 
battle before he could resume his march. And his sharp eye 
detected the second infantry brigade, which had marched out 
hot on the heels of the first, coming up in the rear to support it. 
The first brigade were firing now, and after half an hour of 
their volleys he prepared to deliver his rush before it was too 
late. He kept his spearmen out of sight till he could surprise 
the Egyptians. 

But the victor of Argin was now in command of the two 
brigades, and he was versed in Arab strategy. To make Nejumi 
declare himself he extended the IXth Sudanese, splendid 
fighters, five hundred yards to the right and made them creep 
round to the left flank of the Arab position. The Major, who 
was commanding, saw, as they advanced, a horde of Arab 
spearmen getting ready to sweep down on his extended 
battalion from behind the hill which they were outflanking. 
He halted his battalion, and reinforcing them with his reserve 
company, received the charge with steady rifle-fire, so steady 
that the spearmen could not face it, and ran back to their 
shelter leaving a hundred and fifty dead on the hill-side. 
One company of the 2nd Egyptian battalion had doubled up to 
support the Sudanese, who dashed after the retreating Arabs 
and seized the first hill. 

It showed the reckless bravery of the Sudanese troops, for 
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the Arabs made charge after charge to drive them off the hill 
again, and from every rock all round the Arab sharpshooters 
poured a hot fireon them. The Sirdar seeing that the attack 
was growing too hot ordered the whole line to advance, while 
the Artillery continued to shell the hills till their own men 
drew too near. | 

Nejumi, anxious to attack before the weight of the fire 
could tell, hurled a fresh horde of spearmen on the Xth 
Sudanese, who were in the centre. But here, too, the English 
officers restrained their men and made them use their rifles, 
and drove off the attack, and, pursuing, seized the ridge 
between the hills in Nejumi’s position. 

But the XIIIth Sudanese on the left did not fare so well, for 
they were met, not by spearmen, but by sharpshooters who 
killed and wounded seventy of them in a few minutes. 

There was nothing for it but to storm the hill on which the 
sharpshooters were concealed and the Sirdar, reinforcing 
them with the lst Egyptians, ordered them to the assault. 

The hills in Nejumi’s position were now all held by the 
three Sudanese regiments and the Ist Egyptians. The Arabs 
collected behind them made desperate efforts to recapture 
them. Time after time with spear and banner they dashed 
almost up to the tops of the hills, to be withered by the 
rifle fire at the last moment. Thirty standards had been 
captured and only the hill in the rear was held by the Arabs 
now. 

With fixed bayonets the three Sudanese regiments poured 
down their own hillside and, while the IXth and Xth attacked 
it right and left, the XIIIth charged round the hill to cut the 
Arab communications. 

Yard by yard the bayonets fought their way up-hill and, 
with their retreat cut off, the Arabs on the hill died almost to a 
man round their seventy-five standards. 

Nejumi showed great qualities as a general, for while his 
spearmen were stubbornly contesting every yard against the 
bayonets, his sharpshooters concealed by rocks from the fire of 
the front attack, inflicted their heaviest loss on the attacking 
forces. Colonel Wodehouse anticipated this, and met them 
with the fire of the 2nd Egyptians and the XIth Sudanese. 

The XIth were fretting out their ardent souls. Of all the 
Sudanese regiments they were the keenest and the most 
dashing. But their place was in the 2nd Brigade. It mattered 
not that they were under heavy fire ; that one of their officers 
already had fallen dangerously wounded ; they wanted to be 
meeting spear with bayonet ; to be charging up that debatable 
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hillside. And one of their officers was fretting worse than 
any black Tommy Atkins in the battalion. It was Lambert 
Oliphant, who longed to be striking a blow for that white 
woman in Nejumi’s camp whom his imagination had identified 
with the lost Francesca. It did not allay his eagerness to be 
taking cover behind rocks, directing his men to fire at the 
flashes from other concealed riflemen. His men were thrilled 
with his swearing. 

When the hill of the seventy-five standards was carried the 
enemy streamed off to the hills in the rear, where their baggage 
lay under the shadow of Nejumi’s great banner. But 
suddenly everyone stopped, for a solitary horseman was 
galloping towards them to rally them to the attack. 

The Sirdar surveyed him through his glasses. An Arab 
prisoner, with his hands bound behind him, who was sitting on 
the ground by the Staff, because he had shown a disposition to 
give information, cried out: ‘‘ En-Nejumi! En-Nejumi! ” 
And the Sirdar, seeing the situation, launched his cavalry, who 
had been formed up behind the infantry, on the hesitating 
Arabs. 

This was too much for them. Nejumi might have reformed 
them to stand the rush of the Sudanese infantry if the attack 
only came from that quarter. But with cavalry on their 
flank his men refused to stand, and Nejumi, again severely 
wounded and with his horse shot under him, was swept along 
to a camp where the Arabs intended to make their next 
stand. 

The position was a strong one, and here the retreating 
spearmen would be reinforced by three or four thousand 
camp followers, who had to fight because they were cornered. 
The Sirdar commanded a general advance, when the Artillery 
had shelled the position. The order was now reversed. The 
2nd Brigade were leading with drums beating and bugles 
blowing, with the XIth Sudanese mad and out of hand in 
their excitement. The Sirdar was anxious. If the enemy 
held their ground as staunchly as before, the XIth would 
be severely handled. But led by one of their white officers 
they swarmed over the heights and drove the Arabs before 
them, helter-skelter in headlong flight. 

This white officer seemed to bear a charmed life. He had 
not drawn his sword. He was not firing his revolver ; he was 
cheering on his men and they were inspired. It was Lambert, 
oblivious of all danger in his impatience to reach Nejumi’s 
camp. For he did not know that the Emir’s wives and 
children were still at Abu Simbel, and he thought to have the 
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great secret solved when the last spearman was driven over 
the hill-top. 

Before that attack the defenders were blown away and the 
whole brigade fell upon Nejumi’s camp on the tableland 
behind. Here there was no resistance. The camp followers 
threw down their arms. The women expected to be made 
prisoners—the rule of Sudanese warfare ; the children accepted 
what befell them as Sudanese children do. Both women and 
children abounded, and there were masses of tents and 
carpets, drums and swords, and spears and ancient armour of 
chain mail. But there was no white woman among the 
captives, nor any to be heard of, and no one mentioned that 
other camp ten miles off at Abu Simbel. 

And the question was caper lost. For in the midst of 
the retreating spearmen appeared a camel closely guarded by 
forty picked warriors. It had on it a long object which the 
Sirdar took to be a gun. So he ordered a troop of the cavalry 
who were pursuing, to capture it. As they approached it 
they fired a volley which brought down the camel and most 
of its guard, and riding up, called upon the rest to surrender. 
But as they came up nearly all the men who had fallen 
rose and rushed at them with their spears. Most of them 
were killed in the mélée except the few who were guarding the 
camel. Again the cavalry summoned them to surrender ; 
again they charged and except one man, who caught a passing 
horse and escaped, the defenders were all killed. 

The cavalry finding that it was only a dead body, and not 
a gun, on the camel, swept on in the pursuit. But Hector 
Macdonald, a mighty warrior himself, following with the 
infantry, learned that it was the body of an important chief, 
and sent it down to Toski with the body of a boy not five 
years old, found dead beside the camel. 

And this was the last of En-Nejumi. 

The prisoners at Toski identified the body and told of his 
gallantry in his last fight. Right at the beginning of the 
battle he was wounded but kept his position. When the 
three Sudanese regiments carried the first position and the 
Arabs streamed back to their camp, one of his Emirs, who 
had escaped, rushed breathlessly past him crying that all was 
over and that he must fly. But Nejumi instead mounted his 
horse and rode down to rally the fugitives. He was wounded 
again more severely and his horse was killed, but the fugitives 
carried him to the camp where he insisted on being borne to 
his old position beneath his standard on the rocky knoll. 
But the shell which brought down his standard just as his 
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camp was stormed—it may have struck dismay to the de- 
fenders—wounded Nejumi again and left him insensible. 
And then they placed him gently on a rough litter bound on a 
camel to carry him away to Abu Simbel to die or be nursed 
back to life with his wives. 

He was dead when the cavalry turned the body over and 
left it, unconscious of their prize. 

This was the day of Toski. Twelve hundred of the Khalifa’s 
finest warriors lay dead upon the field ; four thousand, many of 
them wounded, including most of the fighting men, fell into the 
hands of the victors ; fourteen hundred, mostly camp followers 
ready to take their opportunity to fly, escaped with the five 
surviving Emirs of any importance towards Dongola. They 
struck out into the desert away from the Egyptian posts and 
covered the ground in a marvellously short time, but many 
perished of hunger and thirst by the way. 

This day of Toski was historical, not only for the destruction 
of En-Nejumi and all his host, for it proved that the Sudanese 
soldiers, trained by British officers for the new Egyptian army, 
and led by those officers, could make light of the finest soldiers 
of the Khalifa. They had fought to detain Nejumi while 
the British bayonets came up, and they had won without them 
gloriously. Henceforth they could take their place in line 
with British regiments. And this was the first nail in the 
coffin of the Khalifa. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE WHITE CAPTIVE OF NEJUMI 


Ir was playing the game of the Mahdists to send the cavalry 
after the remnant of their army who had broken away 
under the five Emirs into the hills on the South-west. For 
in such country, even when the horses are fresh, they cannot 
move as fast as the Dervishes on foot, and can be overwhelmed 
when they are entangled in gorges. Moreover, the Sirdar’s 
cavalry were exhausted with eight hours’ skirmishing and 
charging. So after they had chased the enemy two miles 
from the battlefield, and routed them beyond hope of rallying, 
the “Cease Fire” sounded, and the fugitives, still carrying 
defiant banners, streamed away through a gorge into the 
hills. The Infantry attended to receiving the submission of 
prisoners, and taking possession of the enemy’s camp, and 
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carrying the loot back to their own. The cavalry were sent 
back to rest and prepare for a reconnaissance on the following 
day over the ground traversed by the Dervishes in their 
advance. Colonel Kitchener was to command them, as there 
was a chance of their meeting fresh levies coming up from the 
South, who had not reached Nejumi in time for the battle. 
All along the road they overtook fugitives who, finding that 
the cavalry made no attempt to slaughter them, gladly 
obeyed the orders to go and give themselves up at Toski. 
And on the plateau above Abu Simbel they came upon the 
camp which contained Nejumi’s wives and children. 

Here the British Cavalry halted and sent back a strong 
patrol to report, while Colonel Kitchener took the Egyptians 
twenty miles further to Belanga to intercept fugitives and 
rescue the sick and wounded left behind by Nejumi in his 
hurried march. He did not even think of the white wife ; he 
merely ascertained that the tents were occupied by Nejumi’s 
women and children, and left them undisturbed, with orders 
for the British Cavalry to remain in possession of the camp 
until the Sirdar’s orders were received. 

Any attempt at resistance on the part of the enemy had 
ceased. The fugitives, who had chosen this route, were 
mostly Jaalin or Dongolese, and, had they had the power, 
would have revolted from the Khalifa long ago. They had 
only fought under compulsion and were eager to surrender to 
the Government. 

* * * * * * * 

There was one man in the Egyptian army who had not 
ceased to think of the white wife, and that was Bimbashi 
Lambert Oliphant of the XIth Sudanese. While his men 
were making prisoners and looting, and when they had got 
back to their own camp by the river, his glasses were con- 
stantly turned to the South. He presumed that Colonel 
Kitchener would be sending back reports, and could hardly 
contain his anxiety to examine the messengers. When the 
ete did arrive he intercepted them on their way to the 

irdar. 

‘‘ Well, what’s your bag ? ” he asked the corporal in charge, 
with assumed levity, as the man saluted him. 

“T hardly know, sir, except that we dropped on the 
Fuzzywuzzy General’s harem above Abu Simbel. No one 
was allowed to go into the tents. The General left the 
British in charge, and went on to Belanga with the Gyppies. 
I have his despatch written on his saddle for the Sirdar, sir, 
Good-day, sir.” 
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The man saluted again and rode on to the Sirdar’s tent, 
followed by Lambert as quickly as he could make his way 
on foot. 

The Sirdar had opened the despatch and was discussing it 
with Colonel Wodehouse and Major Hunter when Lambert 
made his appearance, and, saluting, halted just out of earshot. 

a three officers were smiling. The news was evidently 
good. 

Major Hunter kindly drew the Sirdar’s attention to Lambert. 
The Major guessed that it was not a matter of public urgency 
by Lambert’s waiting to be spoken to. Had there been any 
danger Lambert would have asked leave to state his business 
at once. 

‘ Well, Oliphant, what isit ? We've just captured Nejumi’s 
harem,”’ said the Sirdar, laughing. “ Is that what you want ?”’ 

‘* T know, sir ; I saw the patrol come in, and asked them for 
news. I must apologise for the irregularity.” 

‘I think I may overlook it. I should have done it myself 
in your place.” The Sirdar did not know how near the mark 
he was talking. ‘‘ But what can I do for you, Oliphant ? ” 

‘The spies have said all along that there is a white lady in 
the harem of Nejumi, and a friend of mine was taken at the 
capture of Khartum,” said Lambert boldly. | 

‘** And you think, that provided the spies have told the 
truth, it might be the same person ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“‘T should call it rather an off-chance, but I suppose you 
did not come here just to tell me this as an interesting 
coincidence ? ” 

** Well, no, sir.” 

‘* You had, in fact, some proposition to make ? ” 

Lambert grinned a smile. The General had difficulty in 
repressing one. “I think I may understand that you are 
volunteering for the relief party ? ” 

**T am, sir.” 

** You won’t do it any the worse for having your heart in it,”’ 
he said, picking up the despatch and reading it again. When 
he laid it down, he turned to his Intelligence Officer. “I 
suppose the best way to bring those people down will be to 
send a steamer for them, with camels to transport them to the 
landing-place.”’ 

“Yes, sir. There is a good landing there.” 

‘* Colonel Kitchener does not say how many there are. He 
did not allow the tents to be opened, but | think we must 
allow for fifty or sixty, including the children and the slaves.” 
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** It might be anything up to a hundred, sir.” 

“* Well, we’ll send camels for fifty. Your regiment is the 
XIth Sudanese, Oliphant ? ” 

** ‘Yes, sir.” 

** Then order No. 1 company to be in readiness—as an 
escort for the camels. You can take charge when you arrive 
at Abu Simbel. You will search the bank to see that it is free 
from the enemy, tie up, and will then land the camels and 
half the company, taking charge yourself. While you are 
away the steamer will untie and anchor in deep water until 
you return and signal it to come alongside again. When 
you land, mount at once to the plateau. I will send the 
patrol back to tell the officer in charge to have guides to meet 
you at the edge of the plateau above the temple. You will 
then march straight to the camp, load up the harem and take 
it down to the steamer, making as many trips as are necessary.” 

The cavalry had started at daybreak ; it was not yet noon ; 
so there was plenty of time. | 

As Lambert stampeded to carry out his orders, the Sirdar 
looked after him regretfully, “ Poor boy, he'll have a big 
disappointment. It’s a little too much to ask of coincidence.” 

** Blessed are they who expect,” said the famous Major. 
** They get their reward in advance.” 

The first company of the XIth Sudanese were envied by their 
fellows, who saw in it possibilities of fresh loot. There was 
quite a competition among the camel-men. 

The camels did their best not to go on aboard the [brahim 
Pasha. The company of Sudanese followed them on to the 
steamer. Two or three young British officers walked down to 
the landing with Lambert Oliphant, who looked an ambassador 
for all his race, with his grand physique, his fair skin burned 
brick red, his fair moustache, and his blue eyes filled with 
fresh pride by the hope that blazed within them. 

‘* Well, good-bye, old man. Good.luck. I hope it’s her.” 

He had had to take his pals into his confidence. It allowed 
him to talk of that which lay nearest to his heart. 

He went on board, a tall stark figure, followed by the 
admiring eyes of his men. Of all the British officers in the 
camp there was none whom those fierce blacks loved better 
than the reckless Bimbashi Oliphant. Like the Colonel in 
charge of the cavalry he was their ideal of a leader of men. 

The Ibrahim Pasha went half speed, then full speed ahead, 
churning up the Nile with the big paddle wheel in its stern, 
and puffed on past golden sand banks peeping out of the 
young flood. Lambert had no eye for them. He had no eye 
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for the picturesque desert on the eastern bank, here studded 
with the tall triangular rocks which gave the builders of the 
pyramids their models, there as white as if it had received a 
fresh fall of snow, where the barren salts lay thick upon it. 
He had no eye for the palms rising like columns out of the 
water at the river’s edge, or for the trail of war in the charred 
and crumbling villages. He saw only one thing, a Sicilian, 
with the youth and grace of Persephone, bidding him an 
eloquent good-bye with her starry eyes and pathetic mouth. 

For Francesca had more than an ordinary affection for her 
friends. Parting from a friend to her was always like parting 
from a lover. 

First he walked on air, as he paced up and down the decks of 
the Ibrahim Pasha, searching the banks with his glasses. 
Then the impossibility of it all struck him, and he was engulfed 
in quicksands of doubt and despair. 

Of course it was absurd, when he looked at it, to build up a 
picture of meeting Francesca from the lying testimony of 
Gellaba spies, repeating the gossip of a white woman having 
been seen in the camp of Nejumi. There had been various 
Greek and Italian women captured at Khartum, El Obeid, and 
Sennar. She might be any of them, # she was not entirely a 
figment of vain imaginations. 

But he was like the Italian waiter who takes one-fifth of a 
one-franc share in a lottery every week, because he can have 
hope for tuppence. Until he reached the harem camp there 
was a possibility. 

The steamer churned her slow way against the swift current 
until, rounding a bend he saw far ahead on his right the sun 
strike the four white giants of Abu Simbel, images as lofty as 
the Sphinx, and as beautiful as the deities on the Parthenon, 
seated in their ineffable majesty, in a shrine, embosomed in 
sand the colour of beaten gold. For some minutes he could 
not take his eyes off them, but as he drew nearer, the duties 
of a commander engaged his attention. He had to search 
the west bank most diligently with his field glasses to make 
sure that the rocks above, and the thick growth of mimosa 
and castor oil plant by the water’s edge sheltered no hidden 
foes to ambush the steamer or the landing party. 

To him, burning with impatience to settle the mystery of 
that camp upon the heights, it seemed hours before the 
steamer came abreast of the landing-place at Abu Simbel, 
but when she reached it, in spite of his impatience, he was 
content to gaze in wonder, while the captain was mooring the 
gteamer and putting out the two landing bridges. 
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The Nile was high and only a few yards of that intensely 
golden sand separated its dark waters from the great rock 
temple of Nubia, whose facade has those mighty images 
chiselled in high relief from the living stone. Their features 
had the immortal calm of Egypt endowed with perfect wisdom 
as well as perfect beauty. They seemed to live in divine 
contempt of the war between White and Black which had 
raged round them for a thousand days. 

The cornice with its sun-worshipping cynocephali, its 
beautiful dedicatory inscriptions, its figures of the tutelary 
gods meant nothing to him. His eyes were riveted on the 
four great images of the second Rameses and the lesser images 
beside them of Nefertari, his favourite queen, and Bint’anat, 
the Pharaoh’s daughter who saved Moses from destruction. 
They seemed to say that all, who look upon the world straight 
in front of them with unwavering eyes, shall endure to the end. 
As he gazed more at them, even the image with its head 
hewn off, seemed as perfect and indestructible as the rest. 

He had no need now to search with his field glasses, for the 
British cavalry scouts had come down to the landing-place and 
reported all clear. They were sent to conduct him to the 
harem camp, and at the sight of them his impatience returned 
fourfold. 

The half-company of Sudanese, whom he had been told to 
land, lost no time in transfering themselves to the shore to the 
land of loot. But when he had drawn them up on the shore 
and was standing besicle them his heart ate itself, out while the 
camels displayed their usual reluctance to do what they 
were told. 

But at length the last of them was ashore and, headed by the 
cavalry scouts, the little cortege climbed laboriously up the 
avalanche of sand which threatens to overwhelm the great 
temple, and restore it to the bosom of Mother Earth. 

The climb is not a long one, and soon the camels and 
their escort were treading the flint-strewn sand at the top, 
looking down from above on the smooth golden hills of sand 
on either side of the facade, which would enfold the temple in 
their embraces if the watchful hand of science had not bid them 
stay. 

Lambert had made no attempt to enter this wonder of the 
world, which pierces the heart of the rock for two hundred 
feet, and even if military necessities, the pressure of time and 
the risk of concealed enemies had not precluded the attempt, 
it would not have been easy to penetrate far, for it was twenty 
years since it had last been freed from the encroaching sands. 
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Arrived at the top, Lambert could see nothing but the long 
ribbon of the Nile winding between brown banks with a narrow 
edge of green, and a little white flag on a knoll marking a 
newly-made Eastern grave. 

He questioned the guides brought by the cavalry as to 
whose it was. They told him that it belonged to the great 
Emir Makin-En-Nur, who had brought the last reinforcement 
to Nejumi’s army. 

He mounted a camel so as to obtain a wider range of vision 
with his glasses, but, even then, the scouts told him that he 
would see no trace of the camp till he was close on to it, as the 
site was chosen with great skill to escape observation. 

The cavalry had met with no fighting, they said. The 
fugitives were glad to be taken prisoners ; they had no food and 
no love for the Khalifa, and had heard from the deserters, 
who had gone over to the British, that the British were 
keeping their word, that all who surrendered would be well- 
treated. 

The camp had bcen made in such haste, and occupied for 
such a short time by Nejumi, that it had no proper zariba, 
though the camp-followers left in charge of it had done what 
they could. ‘They were too few and too ill-armed to offer any 
resistance to the cavalry, but their arms had been removed, 
and they had been put under a guard with loaded rifles. 

The tents were pitched in a dip so as to be out of sight. 
They were made of a dark rough material, and were hardly 
higher or better than ordinary Bedawin tents, very difficult 
to see till you come near them. But they were closed down to 
the ground. And British sentries were riding slowly round 
the camp to see that no evildoers took advantage of the 
guards having been withdrawn. 

Lambert’s heart beat high when he beheld these tents. Now 
he would know if that mysterious white woman was within 
one of them, and if she was his lost Francesca. 

But how was he to obtain entrance to them without frighten- 
ing their inmates and outraging their dignity ? 

He consulted his Sudanese Sergeant-major. The man 
looked about him for a minute and then pointed to a tent. 
“That is a slave’s tent,” he said, and going up to it 
called out something in the dialect of the Danagla. After due 
deliberation a woman, hideously old and ugly, poked her head 
out of the tent and entered into a mistrustful colloquy with 
him. 

Eventually she came out and prostrated herself before 
Lambert, who told her to get up and go into all the tents and 
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tell their occupants to veil themselves because they were 
going to be taken down to Toski, until they had settled where 
they wished to go; that En-Nejumi was dead and his army 
destroyed, and that they had fallen into the hands of the 
British, but that the British did not war on women, and they 
would be free to go where they pleased, as soon as the proper 
arrangements had been made. 

In any Mohammedan city when his wives heard of the 
death of a chieftain like En-Nejumi, there would have been 
the wildest scenes of mourning. The terrible weeping and 
wailing, the rending of hair and garments, the beating of heads 
against the wall, the attempt to throw themselves from 
windows, would have been beyond description. But the 
Mahdists were losing the customs of Mecca, and indeed the 
people in Omdurman were losing their hold on all the cer- 
tainties of life. Death was the commonplace of Omdurman, 
and happy those who did not reach it by starvation or torture. 
The heads of great Emirs fell like poppies in the corn, and as it 
would have annoyed the Khalifa to be reminded of his in- 
gratitude to the men who had led his armies, ruled his provinces 
and filled his treasuries, no mourning for the illustrious dead 
was permitted save where he decreed it. About the common- 
folk he did not care. If he had lived long enough he might 
have ordered a massacre at Omdurman as he did at Khartum. 
Twice he deprived a whole quarter of its homes. 

But, if mourning unlicensed had not been prohibited, 
there was small reason why Nejumi’s wives should mourn 
him except the Jaalin wives of his youth, who were now, for 
Sudanese, old women. Most of the others were captives 
whose husbands had been slaughtered by the Mahdists, or 
wives of other Emirs, distributed when their husbands were 
done to death. 

Yet if mourning had been permitted, when they heard 
those who grieved for him mourning, the rest would have 
joined in partly out of hysterical sympathy, partly because 
Nejumi had been a kind master, and, above all, because now 
they would not know where to look for their food and the 
petty cash of living. 

They were a strange crowd as they poured out of those low 
dark tents—a few grizzled old Jaalin women, in filthy and 
ragged clothes, but comely young negresses for the most part, 
and Abyssinians with very little on them. Hardly one was 
veiled, each wore her tribal costume. 

Lambert’s heart sank within him when they ceased to pour 
out, and there was no white woman among them. 


CHAPTER XX 
AFTER TOSKI 


‘‘ Was Nejumi’s famous white wife not there ?’”’ he demanded 
of the prisoners. 

They pointed to a tent, the best in the encampment, which 
was still closed. 

‘* Why does she not come out ?”’ Then a ghastly suspicion 
struck him, and he cried, “ You have killed her, while her 
husband was away. You will pay dearly for this.” 

The women were scared to death. At Omdurman the 
slightest offence was punished with death, torture, flogging or 
chains, and anger, not justice, often decided a case. 

‘* OQ, Master, we have done nothing to her,’ they cried. ‘‘ We 
have not even been into her tent. En-Nejumi forbade it.” 

‘* Then she is a prisoner ? ”’ he cried. 

‘‘ She is not a prisoner! She is not a prisoner! ”’ cried the 
women. “She is his favourite wife ! ”’ 

Their words struck a deadly chill into Lambert’s heart. If 
she was not a prisoner she could not be alive. 

The time in which this drama was being transacted, which 
could be reckoned in minutes, seemed like hours. 

The sergeant, knowing how easily frightened harem women 
are, tried in vain to get the old slave who had roused the rest— 
or any other of the women—to enter the tent, and inform her 
what had happened. 

‘* No, no ! ” they cried, “‘ En-Nejumi forbade it ! ” 

** Shall I open the tent ? ’’ asked the sergeant. “ No one will 
call her ? ”’ 

‘*T will call her myself,” said Lambert desperately. No 
one knew what it cost him, for how were they to know that he 
was sure there would be no reply—a silence that was to be 
followed by cutting his way into the tent, and finding a 
corpse. 

He went forward to the tent. He was absolutely fearless, 
but he drew his revolver. He knew the danger of entering a 
Mahdist tent unarmed. A fanatic so often chose such a place 
for a last spring, and even a woman with a knife can be 
dangerous in a tent. 

He went forward and called out words in English which 
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none of them could understand, ‘“ Francesca! Francesca ! 
Are you there?” There was no reply. 

*“* Francesca! Francesca! The English have come to save 
you!’’ He put his ear against the tent and listened. 

The sergeant motioned up two men to protect his officer 
against treachery, while he was off his guard. 

Lambert still listened. 

He could hear someone moving now, walking with bare feet 
towards the door. 

*“ Are you English ?” asked a voice, a foreign voice, not 
Francesca’s. 

“Yes, I am a British officer commanding a rescue party.” 

“Then I will open the tent.’”’ She spoke good English with 
a foreign accent. 

What an age unfastening the flap seemed to take. But 
at length it fell down, and there emerged a veiled woman in 
the robes of a Sudanese princess—she was not Francesca. 
She was not the right height. She was not slight enough. 

Before she removed the gauze shawl which covered her 
face all except her eyes, a groan had broken from his lips— 
oe My Go d ! 93 

He was too prostrated by the blow to give another look. 
He covered his eyes with his hand. His faithful Blacks knew 
ne it was the wrong woman, and their hearts bled for 

m. 

The woman looked around her in a dazed way, first at the 
crowd of black soldiers in their Egyptian uniform, then at the 
one white officer, revolver in hand. 

Then she looked at the officer again, and tearing off her veil, 
with a glad cry of ‘‘ Don Lamberto! it is Don Lamberto! ”’ 
flung herself upon the astonished Lambert. 

It was Innocenza. 

Lambert reconciled the duties of the commanding officer 
and the would-be son-in-law as well as he could. The Blacks 
smiled again. It was not the right woman, but it was a 
friend. 

You will save me! ” 

“Save you? Of course I will. From what ?” 

She could not put the perils into words, but she shivered in 
the heat of a Nubian August. So stunned was she that she 
had not yet asked the first question for a general’s wife whose 
husband’s enemies have captured his camp. It is true that 
they were her friends, but Lambert waited for the question. 
aan she found speech. But it was difficult and dis- 
Jointed, 
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“Where is En-Nejumi? You have defeated him. He has 
fled into the desert or you would not be here.” 

““ Nejumi is dead.” 

** Tell me that he died on his farwa hurling defiance at the 
infidel, unbeaten in soul, though he was beaten by forces of 
which he knew nothing ! ”’ 

“ No one knows how Nejumi died. But he died better than 
that, for he had three great wounds while he was trying to 
rally his men, and he was found dead on the camel on which 
his bodyguard were striving to bring him here to be nursed 
back to life.” 

“Poor Nejumi,’” she replied—‘ how kind he was to me. 
He was a great man, as good as Gordon Pasha himself, heathen 
though he was.”’ 

And with that she fell into a hysterical fit of sobbing. 

Lambert waited as long as he could for her, and then led 
her gently to the camel on which he had hoped to place 
Francesca. One trip sufficed for the camels. The women and 
children were accustomed to trudging over the soft smooth 
sand of Nubia with their bare feet, and they had few posses- 
sions to load up. 

En-Nejumi’s children rolled down the bold slopes of sand on 
each side of the temple with childish ebullitions of delight, 
while his body was lying buried by his enemies at Toski. 

Arrived at the water’s edge Lambert lifted Innocenza off 
her camel. While the animals and their loads were being 
taken on to the [brahim Pasha he had a chair brought out and 
placed on the shore, and there under a large umbrella she sat 
and looked in a dazed way at the colossal images of the second 
Rameses and the tiny figures of his wives and daughters. 
She could understand the wives put in being so small. Four 
years in a Sudanese harem, in spite of the consideration of 
Nejumi to her, had taught her the position of women in 
savage lands, and the powers of kings and chiefs. 

In great crises strange reflections often occupy our minds. 
At this moment the disproportion of these sculptures made 
Tnnocenza reflect on the unchangingness of Nubia. The wives 
of the Mahdi, or the Khalifa, or even her own Nejumi, they 
looked no larger in their lives than the beautiful Nefertari in 
the sculptured life of Rameses the Great. 

And as a consequence Nejumi—great warrior that he was— 
now that he was dead seemed as far away from her life as 
those statues of Rameses, though it was only a few days since 
she had bidden good-bye to him in the prime of manhood, a 
general at the head of an army, the hero of half a dozen wars. 
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And now he was dead—how glad she was that with all her 
desire for freedom and her hankering after the comforts of 
Egypt, she had a clear conscience in the matter of his death. 
How grateful she was that she had done all in her power to 
dissuade him from that fata] march, though it spelt freedom 
for her. For she would have felt such a coward if she had been 
instrumental in sending that brave man, who loved her so 
truly, to his death. 

And now it was all over. When she stepped on that stern- 
wheeler, the size of a penny steamboat, with high screens built 
of boiler plates which made her look like a movable shed of 
corrugated iron, she would be on British territory speeding 
her way down to the protection of a British army. The 
soldiers of Gordon’s prophecy had come. 

The camels were not numerous; the harem effects which 
they had transported were inconsiderable ; there were fewer 
women and children than the General had gauged, yet the 
delays would have given Lambert ample time to examine the 
carved figures, who seemed to be issuing from the rock in the 
mimosa thickets at the water’s edge, north of the landing. 
But there was a danger of a lurking spear. It was safer to sit 
on the sand under the guns of the steamer, gazing at the 
placid colossi who had watched with calm superiority the 
rise and fall of Empires since the days of Moses. 

At last everything was on board and the steamer cast off. 

And, unreasonable though it had been, it seemed almost 
unbelievable to Lambert that his dream had not come true, 
that it was Innocenza and not Francesca that he had freed 
from the Mahdists, that it was she and not Francesca who 
was sitting by his side to be transported to Egypt and safety. 

But if he was crushed by the disappointment, he had been 
rescued from a tragedy. He was not blind to the horror of 
what the situation would have been if the white wife had been 
Francesca. She would have been the widow of a Sudanese 
and he was ready to marry that widow because he loved her 
so passionately. Yet he knew what the world would say, 
the little Army world, at any rate, and he recognised the 
feelings which, finding Innocenza the wife of a Sudanese, 
aroused in him, Lambert Oliphant, strong affection though 
he had for the gallant black soldiers of his battalion. 

Nejumi’s native wives were sent to join the native women 
captured at the close of the battle in a sort of concentration 
camp, but Innocenza and two slaves whom she was allowed to 
select had a tent put up for them near the office tents. 

The General called on her to know if everything was com- 
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fortable, and to say that he would send her down to Assuan as 
soon as he could spare a steamer. In the interval he had wired 
to the wife of the commandant, who had wired back that she 
would meet her when she landed. 

They pitched Innocenza’s tent beside the big sycamore 
tree so that she could use its shade as a dining-room and 
drawing-room. 

And there the wife of the Savage Chief and the small 
Sicilian innkeeper had a sort of levee of the stark men who 
led the Cavalry, Camelry and the fierce Blacks and superb 
Egyptians of the Infantry, who had sent Abderrahman Wad- 
en-Nejumi and his host to join the armies of spectres once led 
by Gordon and Hicks. 

Innocenza was sad for the valiant and kind Nejumi and 
aching-sad for the husband and daughter she had left in the 
hands of the tyrant at Omdurman, but she could not help 
feeling elated at finding herself back among gallant and 
deferential Englishmen. Those who were in the Egyptian 
army had most of them been habitués of the Albergo di 
Siracusa in the days of the Lentini, and felt the deepest 
pleasure at seeing their charming hostess, who had laughed 
love at them, and never gone beyond a laugh, while she was 
waiting on their wants at table. And they all welcomed her 
as they would have welcomed a sister from captivity at 
Omdurman. 

How could she help being comforted ? Was she not free, 
and had not these men come out as she expected them to 
come out from the sport-loving subalterns she had known. 

Then a doctor remembered that there were a couple of 
cases of champagne for the wounded among his medical stores, 
and that one was enough for the casualties. And the wine 
foamed from flask cups and tea-cups as well as glasses in 
honour of Innocenza and victory. 

There were men there whose names the world was to know 
one day, who would never forget that scene under the syca- 
more of Toski—of their old friend Innocenza sitting, in her 
Sudanese Princess’s robes, on a deck chair under those low- 
hanging boughs of dark foliage. 

Her levee did not last long. For everyone knew that she 
was the mother of the friend, for whose rescue Lambert 
Oliphant had worked and watched ever since the Frontier 
Force had been facing the desert and the debatable land, and 
they knew how many questions he must want to ask, and 
withdrew quickly one by one. 

“Qh, you Englishmen,” said Innocenza, when they had 
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gone, “ what lovely people you are in the high moments of 
life. In everyday life, in the streets, in the fields, in bouses, 
you have not, rich and poor, the gentilezza of our people, but 
in war you are the gentlemen of the world.” . 

“We try not to make anybody ashamed of us,” said 
Lambert simply, putting the code of the race into words. 
““ But, Donna Innocenza, don’t let us talk of Englishmen ; 
tell me about Francesca.”’ 

““ Francesca is safe, Don Lamberto, and her honour is safe. 
If you hear stories against her, when she was in the Mahdi’s 
harem, do not believe them.” 

“ But I have not heard anything. Do you forget that not a 
word has come to me of Francesca from the moment that 
Khartum fell to this present minute ? ”’ 

“TI had forgotten how dead to the world we were. We were 
so important to ourselves.” 

“* Tell me what did happen.” 

“That I can never tell till Francesca is safe in Egypt again. 
For suspicions are like seeds. When you have once released 
them the winds can carry them, and no one knows where the 
vo will spring. And in Omdurman they are watered with 
blood.” 

Lambert looked at her. This high-falutin’ sounded strange 
from Innocenza, the merry and practical Innocenza. 

“ Can’t you tell me anything about Francesca ?”’ he asked. 

““T can tell you great news. The Madhi was about to make 
her his wife when he was struck down with fever.” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“ And the Khalifa Abdullahi released her.” 

“* Released her from what ? ”’ 

*“* From the Mahdi’s harem.” 

“ But I thought you said that he died before he could make 
her his wife ? ”’ 

“Foolish boy, she was in his harem a long time before he 
ever thought of her.” 

“ nti you sure of that?” he seized her arm almost 
roughly. 

“* As I hope for heaven.”’ Innocenza was aware that she was 
describing the situation with considerable latitude, but of 
the situation itself she was sure. 

“Oh, well, why should I care? Francesca is Francesca, 
and if ever God gives her back to me, I shall ask no questions 
of His goodness. But what is she doing now, bella madre ? ” 

“‘ She is safe with the sisters of the Mission, ministering to 
her father and the other captives, and taking them food.” 
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saw it. 

“Do not be frightened, Don Lamberto. Those dangers 
which your mind conjures up are not there. No one will touch 
Francesca — not even the Khatafin — the snatchers. All 
Omdurman knows that she has the evil eye.” 

‘* Francesca has the evil-eye ? How absurd ! ” 

*Tt’s a fortunate absurdity. For Mussulmans are afraid to 
injure or incur the enmity of the possessor of the evil-eye. 
She cannot escape. But she is as safe from the assaults of 
anything but starvation or disease, as if she was in a convent.” 

He was indignant still—‘‘ What evil could there be in those 
lovely eyes ? ”’ 

‘“‘Haven’t you ever noticed that Francesca’s eyes are 
different from other people’s ? ”’ 

‘* Of course I have, they are full of light.” 

“That is what they fear,” said Innocenza. 

** And you, bella madre, you have been the wife of En- 
Nejumi ? ” 

She inclined her head. 

** Really his wife ? ” 

*‘ Well, we weren’t married at the Municipio,” said Inno 
cenza, her humour at last asserting itself. 

“IT did not mean that. I mean did you not escape in any 
wonderful way like Francesca ?”’ 

** Alas, no,” she said, with a sad little smile, and Lambert 
pitied her, the inn-keeper’s wife, for having been the wife of 
the hero of the storming of Khartum. 

But gradually she grew relieved ; the nightmare had been 
lifted from her mind, and her captivity was past like a pain in 
the night, and she was on her way back to her beloved 
Cairo. Life had more before her than she had left behind. 
Though a tear came into her eye when her thoughts turned to 
her husband and daughter, her heart was singing liberty ! 

She wondered if Gino Davanzati, hearty Gino, the Italian 
Consul-General, would remember Innocenza, the padrona of 
the Albergo, where he used to take his meals! if any of the 
British Officers who went to the Albergo were still in Cairo! if 
Angelo Traditore had remained faithful to Francesca. How 
her old neighbours would throw up their hands when they 
heard of all her wonderful adventures. 

And then she threw off her depression and cried suddenly, 
*‘ Divert me, Don Lamberto, divert* me! I have never been 


*To ‘ Divert’ in the Italian sense, which corresponds in a way to our 
eatertain. ‘ 
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‘ diverted ’ since the day I set foot in Khartum. Make me 
laugh ! Make me scold you—do something to remind me that 
I am Innocenza ! ” 


CHAPTER XXI 
DREAMS OF ESOAPE 


Francesca LENTINI at the time that she killed the Mahdi 
was not nineteen years old, and her beauty was quite remark- 
able. But she had been taught what to do so well, and the 
real brothers and sisters of the Mission were so true to her, 
that no one doubted the reality of her being a nun. 

Even then, now that she was no longer safeguarded by 
confinement in the Mahdi’s palace, her beauty and youth 
would have made her liable to abduction, if it had not been 
for the superstitions of the Khalifa Abdullahi, who was con- 
vinced that the Mahdi’s attempt to make her yield te his 
affections had resulted in the wrath of Heaven and his death. 
And the latter was certainly true in a way, though the Khalifa 
attributed it to a disease sent by a divine agency instead of to 
poison administered by a desperate woman. 

The Khalifa was afraid of some blow falling upon himself, 
or his newly acquired kingdom, if Heaven was provoked 
further in the matter. The strictest injunctions were laid on 
his subjects not to interfere with her sanctity in any way. 

In his desire to secure this the Khalifa directed her to live with 
the other sisters and the Austrian Father in some small mean 
huts, which they had beyond the Greek and Syrian quarter. 

But he forgot to assign any allowance to her from the beté- 
el-mal to keep her alive, and sometimes she was sorely put to 
it to save herself from starvation ; which may also have been 
in his thoughts as a method of making himself even with Fate 
in the matter. 

But the girl did well on surprisingly little food, and was 
most generous in giving it to others when she had not sufficient 
for herself. : 

The Mission people did earn enough to keep them from 
starvation, when others who were as willing to do work found 
none and starved. The Austrian Father made soap -with 
Lupton Bey until the Bey died, and then he made little hooks 
out of telegraph wire for the sisters to sew on turban skull- 
caps and purses—a small thing for a man of his education 
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and energy to be doing, but he could have the material for 
nothing and, while the novelty lasted, the Omdurmanese 
would buy them. There was no selling anything to the Greeks, 
Syrians and Jews, who had hoped to do the supplying of the 
city, but were forbidden to go outside it to trade. She who 
might at this moment have been the most favoured wife of 
the omnipotent ruler of the Sudan, if she had allowed him to 
live, was reduced to the shadow of a pittance made by sewing 
on hooks. But she never repined, and, when the futile Arabs 
and negroes grew tired of the hooks which made a living for 
them all, ‘Courage, my Father,” she said, “the good St. 
Authony will not allow us to need for bread.” They had still 
a little dhurra left to grind into cakes, and anyone who had 
seeds and water could grow a few vegetables at Omdurman, 
but oil or butter or meat they had none for many days, and 
without the two first the heat was drying them up. 

At last even the dhurra failed. The famine which raged in 
the land since the destruction of the river tribes, who grew 
the grain, by the Baggara, who were only herdsmen, was so 
terrible that a year’s wages would not buy an ardeb of dhurra, 
and living on vegetables alone gave them dysentery. 

But for this they had a remedy, since fortune decreed that 
the only charity that could be had for the asking was European 
medicine. A good supply had been taken at Khartum and the 
Arabs, though ignorant of the uses of most of the drugs, kept 
them all safely stored in the bett-el-mal, for their physicians 
to do their best with when epidemics came, which were 
many. But the people, for the most part, would not take 
them, prefering their one cure of melted butter. 

The amtns of the bett-el-mal were generally well disposed to 
the captives, because men who could count large numbers 
were mostly men of education, who favoured the old Govern- 
ment in their hearts. But they could not give the captives 
food because, since the famine had begun, Yakub, the Khalifa’s 
brother, had kept the keys of the grain-store to save it for the 
Baggara, on whose support the Khalifa’s empire rested, and 
who were allowed to buy grain at the old prices, while every- 
one else was starving. 

At length the Austrian Father and the three sisters, the 
little band at the Mission, were so emaciated with hunger that 
Francesca was the only one of them who could drag out to 
beg for food. 

She crept very slowly, she had not the strength to go faster, 
to the amin of the beit-el-mal, the only person she knew who 
was charitably disposed towards her, to see if he could spare 
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them enough dhurra to keep them alive out of his own food, 
as he could not get at the public grain. 

When she at length drew near the beit-el-mal, which was far 
from the Mission, she heard the great Ombeya, the elephant’s 
tusk trumpet of the Khalifa, blow and the trampling of 
many men and horses and asses, and she would have known 
that the Khalifa was coming even if the passers by had not 
been crying out to each other “ Khalifat el Mahdt Yerkab,” 
the Khalifa of the Mahdi is riding out. 

She first tried to draw out of the way, fearing violence, but 
then it seemed to her that she and her faithful friends must 
die in any case in a day or two, if nothing were done. So she 
ran forward and threw herself in front of the Khalifa. 

The Khalifa saw her and started back. One of his Baggara 
crying out “ Bint-el-kelb’’—daughter of a dog—raised his 
spear to despatch her. But the Khalifa made a sign to 
the Mulazem, famed for his shooting, whom he always kept 
beside him to kill assassins, and he shot the Baggara dead, 
and the others saw that she was to be spared. ‘“ She is 
maharuka’’—consumed with the pain of affliction—the 
Khalifa said. And then everyone halted, and was uncertain 
what to do, for they could see that Abdullahi was troubled, 
and, when the Khalifa was troubled, it might be as much as a 
man’s life was worth to do or say the wrong thing. 

And the Khalifa Abdullahi was greatly troubled, for 
though she was so sorely wasted away, he recognised the 
sister for whom the Mahdi had been struck down, and he 
feared that some misfortune was about to happen to him on 
her account. So he gave orders to return, and turned his 
own horse away from her to go the way that he had come. 

And at that she gave a weak little cry of despair: “‘ Ya 
sidi ana Mazlum’”’—Master, I am oppressed—and this 
chanced to reach the ears of the white Mulazem who had been 
Slatin Bey and Governor of Darfur in the old days. Slatin, 
who was a kind-hearted man, and did not fear death, saw that 
she was dying of starvation and had the courage to tell the 
Khalifa that her blood would be on his head, for he knew the 
superstition which was passing through the Khalifa’s mind. 

The Khalifa grew more troubled. ‘Speak with her, O 
Abdel Kader,” he said, ‘“‘ and take care lest she curse thee. 
Speak her fair, and see how the curse may be averted from us.”’ 

When Slatin rode up to her he dismounted, for he perceived 
that he would have to stoop over her to hear what she might 
say. And she murmured to him in English, “ Food!” She 
was too exhausted to say more till he had given her a drink 
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from his water-bottle, and then she told him what straits 
they were in for food, and prayed him to ask the Khalifa, 
who had seemed well-disposed to her, to grant them some 
dhurra from the beit-el-mal. 

But Slatin knew that the Khalifa had only spared her 
because he feared her, and not from any goodness of heart, 
and as no one round understood English, in which they were 
speaking, when he had gone back to the Khalifa and made 
his obeisance, he said: “OQ my master, the woman demands 
food, and it were better to give it to her lest she should cast 
an eye on us!” 

If the Khalifa had suspected Slatin of having one minim of 
sympathy with the nun the latter would not return home 
to the palace; he would be sent to the Sazer and loaded 
with irons as a spy. But the Khalifa was too superstitious 
to see through the clumsy collusion, and, turning to Yakub, 
asked him to have an ass laden with dhurra driven to the 
Mission. For one moment, steady as Slatin’s nerves were 
after all he had gone through, he had to exercise a supreme 
effort to maintain his composure. For Yakub was more 
difficult to deceive than the Khalifa, and this was an inter- 
ference with his prerogative over the distribution of grain. 
But Yakub also had seen the Mahdi die, and he too was 
superstitious. 

‘* Tell her, O Abdel Kader, that her prayer is granted, and 
answer for it with your head that the grain is delivered at the 
Mission.” 

‘* May God prolong your life, O my master, but she is so 
weak that she may never get back to the Mission.”’ 

‘** Give her your ass, O Wad Suleiman, and lead it to the 
Mission, taking heed that she does not fall off,’’ said Abdullahi 
to a member of his household, who was ill-disposed to Slatin, 
and indeed was employed to spy on him, “ and wait at the 
Mission until Abdel Kader brings the grain, and return to the 
palace with him.”’ 

Abdullahi’s cunning was not asleep, where it was not 
paralysed by superstition. He remembered that Slatin as 
well as the Father was an Austrian, and had no mind for them 
to have a conversation together without the restraining 
presence of a spy. 

To the simple Father and nuns at the Mission it seemed 
like a direct answer from Heaven when they bcheld Sister 
Teresa, as they called Francesca, return, seated on an ass led 
by one of the Khalifa’s household, and heard from her that an 
ass laden with grain was to be given them for their needs, 
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She did not Se gptees she hardly knew—that it had been 
given to her, and the reason she certainly did not know. 
Even between the four of them an ass-load of grain would last 
for many days ; they were so accustomed to living on a little, 
on a pitifully little. 

And the miracle seemed doubled when presently the ass 
which brought the grain was seen to be accompanied by Slatin. 

But Slatin, while he was still far out of earshot, made signs 
to the Khalifa’s attendant, who had conducted Francesca 

back to the Mission, to come to him, while he directed the 
ass-driver to take his instructions from the Father. All the 
members of the Mission spoke several dialects of Arabic like 
natives. He had told the ass-driver to be very quick in 
disposing of the grain because he, Slatin, had to get back to 
the Khalifa. And when the man returned to him to say that 
everything was done, he walked Wad Suleiman down till he 
got within shouting distance of the Mission, and then ealled 
out to know if the man had brought a full ass-load, and done 
as the Father had ordered about its disposition. The Father 
called back in the tones which were appropriate to an ass-load 
of dhurra. 

“There is no chance for the present. The country is too 
full of outposts, who are on the look-out for the return of the 
English.” 

Certainly the Khalifa Abdullahi was no match for the 
white man, whom he called Abdel Kader, in astuteness. 

** It is all right,” said Slatin to his companion. ‘‘ The man 
has not cheated them. We must hurry back to the Khalifa.” 

With the dhurra in the Mission, and a spear of the Khalifa’s 
bodyguard thrust into the sand in front of the hut to indicate 
the fate which awaited anyone who should try to rob them of 
it, the Father and the three sisters were secure from absolute 
starvation, but the problem how to earn any money was 
appallingly difficult. 

The inhabitants of Omdurman had grown so poor that they 
would spend no money on anything but personal vanity. 
The Father was extraordinarily ingenious in fostering a taste 
that he could gratify. Silk being forbidden to them by the 
laws of Mahdism, and ribbons inordinately attractive, he set 
to work to supply them with ribbons into which silk did not 

enter. 

Of weaving he knew nothing except by watching, and the 
jealous weavers from whom he sought to learn demanded a 

remium of fifty dollars, which he could spare not more easily 

than fifty thousand dollars. But by slowly unravelling a 
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piece of ribbon he discovered its texture, and thus self-taught 
succeeded in making ribbons of ordinary coloured thread. 
To the very poor people of Omdurman these would only sell 
at a piastre for a yard, out of which the price of the thread had 
to come, and as he could only weave four a day when he first 
began, this meant less than a shilling a day without reckoning 
the price of materials. But as he grew more expert he could 
make sixteen yards a day, though it tired his back more 
severely than any manual labour he had ever done in the 
fields. 

Even then there was no work that the sisters could do in 
connection with this, for the Omdurmanese did not wear 
millinery. But some sorts of needlework, miserably ill-paid, 
they might always expect. 

Work of a better kind but still miserably paid they received 
from an unexpected quarter, brought by a eunuch from the 
wives of the late Mahdi, who were shut up as closely as if they 
were in a prison, in a large building on the outskirts of the 
city. For in that one day that Francesca was allowed to do 
needlework, while she was in the Mahdi’s prison, she had 
shewn what a cunning embroiderer she was, and the wives 
wanted examples of her skill which they could copy. 

When their requirements were fulfilled, the eunuch told the 
eunuchs of various Emirs, whose wives, having husbands to 
supply them with money, were able to pay a little more. 

With expedients like these, and an ocvasional ass-load of 
grain from the Khalifa, the little colony lived for seven years. 
For seven years the most beautiful woman in all the Sudan, 
protected only by the Khalifa’s superstition and an old monk 
and two nuns, lived in an out of the way hut in Omdurman, 
the city of lust and bloodshed, without one scare from abduc- 
tors. Let this be told to the credit of Omdurman ! 

But neither she nor her companions in the Mission ever 
gave up for one day the idea of escape. 

Almost from the beginning Arabs used to come to the 
Europeans imprisoned in Omdurman to ask for letters to the 
authorities in Cairo to arrange about their escape. They 
delivered the letters, but never came back, either because 
they only meant it as a way to get money given them for 
the expenses of the escape, and to put it into their own 
pockets, or because the difficulties were too great, or because 
they were discovered and put in chains, or because they laid 
down their lives in the attempt. 

Not one had ever come back, and the Austrian Father’s 
faith in them was lost. 
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But one day in 1890, while the Father was working in his 
vegetable garden, an Arab pedlar with many kinds of turnery 
from brushes to mousetraps came, and took his wares off the 
frames, on which he was carrying them, one by one, to argue 
the Father into buying them, but as he displayed his goods his 
words were not of buying and selling, but of letters for the 
Archbishop Sogaro and the Englishman Baring at Cairo about 
escaping. 

But, even if the man was not a spy trying to betray him, 
the Father had had so many disappointments that he would 
say no more than, ‘‘ Neshauer ’’—I shall think about it. 

“You ask your friends.” 

The Father enquired among those whom he could trust, and 
there were more than a few in Omdurman, that city of 
rebellious minds afraid to raise hand or head against the 
Khalifa. They had nothing but good to say of the man, 
whose name was Ahmed Hassan, and who was to get a 
reward from the Government in Cairo if he could bring them 
prisoners able to give information about Omdurman. So the 
Father had another conference with him, giving him the 
_ letters and arranging to make the attempt to escape with 
him if he could get the necessary support from Cairo. Ahmed 
Hassan’s face was a passport : it was of that noble poetical 
type which gave the Arabs of Granada their imperishable 
niche in romance. At first sight the Father had longed to 
trust it, but bitter experience had taught him that one can 
trust an Arab face too often. 

Now, however, that he had heard so well of him, he arranged 
that at the next High Nile, nearly a year later, they should 
drift down the roaring flood to Berber on boat or raft, and 
have swift camels there to take them across the Desert to 
Korosko. Even then the Father’s nerves were so broken 
down with repeated failures that he kept urging Ahmed 
Hassan to keep the plans secret, though he knew that it 
meant certain death to the man if he revealed them. 

For a while after his departure the little band at the 
Mission were fluttered with hope and excitement, but this 
flutter soon died away—the danger of discovery, the violent 
scenes which recurred so frequently at Omdurman, the 
constant attacks of fever fostered by hardships and hard 
work, which brought the spark of life so low, made the whole 
thing seem impossible. 

The winter came and went; and the spring after it, and 
the summer; the dark waters of Abyssinia had weeks ago 
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begun to tear down the Blue Nile at their full height, but still 
there was no Ahmed Hassan. 

*The dignified Father did not complain; he merely remarked 
to himself that the number of persons, who had deceived him, 
had been increased by one, and that, if the deliverer did not 
soon come from Egypt, there was another deliverer—death— 
whose approach was certain. The heavy work at the weaving- 
frame was sapping his waning strength; he began to spit 
blood ; he looked all skin and bone. ‘The sisters were, two of 
them, still nearer the grave ; their moral and physical sufferings 
during ten long years of captivity had told on them terribly. 
Death was what they and the Father most longed for, and for 
which they patiently waited. The sad prospect of never 
again regaining their liberty ; of spending a life of slavery 
debarred from all the interests of the world ; of never again 
worshipping in a church and enjoying the comfort of their 
holy religion ; of living and dying among the fiery rocks and 
sand of Omdurman where the sun was so fierce that it turned 
dead bodies into mummies instead of corrupting them—was 
it any wonder if they longed for death to free them from such 
misery, even if they had to die and be buried in slavery ? 
After all these sufferings it was hard indeed to see their will-o’- 
the-wisp hope dissolve into nothing, and to find themselves 
once more the victims of fraud and deception. How fortunate 
were those who had been killed in battle or who had died of 
starvation and disease ; they even envied those who had been 
massacred in Khartum. After all, the anguish of these 
people’s death was but momentary and now all their suffering 
and pain was over, while these poor souls at the Mission 
seemed to have passed through a hundred deaths. They 
had been in death’s clutches over and over again ; hunger and 
thirst and disease had all in turn almost claimed them as 
their victims. They had witnessed the destruction of cities, 
the annihilation of armies, the slaughter of thousands, and the 
ruthless massacre and bloodshedding of innocent ee ; 
man’s dignity trodden underfoot, and human life valued far 
below that of sheep or goats. 

And after all this they were to live and die forgotten and 
unknown with their last resting place in a strange land and 
their bodies food for hyenas. They longed for death to remove 
them from these scenes of unending cruelty and oppression ; 


*The descriptions which follow are told as nearly as possible in 
Father Ohrwalder’s own words in “‘ Z'en Years tn Captivity in the Mahds’s 
Camp.” 
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their nerves had become so strained that the lightest knock 
at the door would make them start; the sound of the great 
Ombeya made them positively tremble. One half the 
Europeans, Syrians and Jews, who had come to Omdurman 
were dead, and all that they hoped for was that they would 
soon follow them. The death of one of the sisters on October 
4th, 1891, by the Spotted Fever, only increased in the others 
the desire to die. According to the Sudan custom they 
wound her body in a cloth and tied it up in a mat and carried 
her almost immediately after death to a spot six miles north 
of the town—the direction in which her eyes in life-time had 
so often turned. All the Greeks and Syrians followed, and 
there, in the stillness of the desert, they laid her in the warm 
sand, protecting her body from the ravenous hyenas with a 
screen of thorns. The Father offered up a short prayer for 
her and the souls of those who had gone before, and turned 
back sadly, hoping that before long he might be lying beside 
her. 

The Mission was so gloomy after that for several days that 
he did not speak to anyone. The other two sisters lived at a 
little distance, and especially he felt the want of her, who was 
no Sister, but whose youth and pride of life had made her 
refuse to despair. 

When night came he threw himself down on his angareb, 
but sleep would not come to him, so he drew it outside and 
gazed up into the great vault of heaven and told himself that 
this same sky was over his fatherland, from which he was an 
exile surrounded by suffering and sickness. 

While he was lying there dejected but resigned on the 
night of the 28th of October, 1891, he suddenly saw an Arab 
standing over him. 

Yes! He could not be mistaken, even in the starlight he 
could descry the form of his promised deliverer. He got u 
and went into his hut with him. Ahmed Hassan said, 
simply, “‘ Here I am, are you coming ? ” 

The Father caught his meaning, but the shock deprived 
him of speech. A thousand thoughts flashed through his 
mind. His heart thumped against his ribs. Would the 
Sisters ever be able to stand the perils and hardships ? Arab- 
like, Ahmed Hassan waited impassively for his reply, and after 
a little the Father said : “ If I did not intend to go with you, I 
would not have sent you.” 

Ahmed Hassan was very brief. He had seen the Arch- 
bishop and signed an agreement; he had brought no letter 
but he could show a hundred pounds that an English officer, 
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whose name he did not even know, had given him to buy 
camels for the prisoners instead of bringing them to Berber by 
boat. Then he asked after the Sisters, and, when he was told 
that one had died a month before, he struck his forehead with 
his hand and said, “‘ I could have come a month earlier, and 
now there will be a camel wasted.” 

‘“ No,” said the Father. ‘“‘ Another Sister will take her 
place.”” Ahmed Hassan had brought his camels and his arms, 
and the Man of Peace showed him where he had carefully 
stored up and concealed a hundred extra Rimington cartridges. 
Then he went away, and after he had gone the Father could 
not believe that it was true. How he wished that the man had 
brought a line in the Archbishop’s handwriting to say that 
it was true. 

Then he waited for the moon to go down to steal to 
Francesca’s hut ; the door was only closed with a mat. 

Francesca heard someone come in—it was a man and he 
had bare feet. The tragedy for which she had been waiting 
for seven years had come at last. She felt for the tiny lead 
tube, where she kept the remainder of the poison with which 
she had killed the Mahdi. She did not mean to survive it. 

A hand was laid on her hand, should she take the poison 
with her free hand before the clasp tightened on the wrist of 
the other? She had the poison at her very lips, but by a 
strong effort resisted the temptation to take it or cry out, till 
she had given Fortune her chance. Then she heard a voice 
she knew say, “ Sister Teresa.” 

‘** Yes, Father.”’ 

*“‘ Our deliverer has come. Choose an opportunity to speak 
to me when no one can overhear us or suspect from seeing us. 
And go now to tell the other sisters. You know where Sister 
Elisabetta is ; Sister Caterina is staying in the house of the 
Greek Ionides. Tell her that I am very ill in my hut, and ask 
her if she can come to nurse me.” 

He said this not because he was so ill, though Heaven 
knows that he was ill enough, but because it would not do for 
her to make her escape when she was in the Greek’s house. 
Ionides would be punished for it. Also it would enable him to 
stay in bed, which would cut in two ways, for it would give 
him strength for the journey and account for his non-appear- 
ance. The Arabs would think that he was still in bed after he 
had made his flight. They would know that he would not 
have a woman staying in his house unless he was really ill. 

It was now full moon and no start could be made while 
there was moonlight. In the interval Ahmed Hassan was to 
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make all preparations but have no communication with him. 
As the day drew near to which they had looked forward 
with such breathless impatience, they lost all appetite for 
food ; fear, mental anguish, and the thought that they would 
be free kept them in a perfect fever of excitement. They 
could not help thinking of their companions in adversity 
whom they would be obliged to leave behind, and who might 
suffer perhaps by their departure, men who had been with 
them constantly for the last ten years, sharing their life of 
pain and wretchedness ; the mere thought of separation from 
them was almost more than they could bear. But these 
feelings had to be put aside and thoughts had to be concen- 
trated on their escape. They longed to be off, if it was only 
to be free from the fever of anxiety, which was withering 
their very souls. 

It fell as they expected. On the very day before they were to 
have started Ahmed Hassan came to them and said that the 
Arabs, with whom he had come from Korosko, had not yet 
returned, and that they must depart before setting out could 
be thought of. The poor wretches were sure that their plan 
had been frustrated. They thought of all the other people 
who had made unsuccessful attempts to escape—of the party 
of Egyptians, men and women, who had attempted to fly to 
Egypt by way of Berber and had been intercepted and brought 
back, and were still in chains ; and of the Greeks, who had been 
brought all the way from Gedaref, because it was thought 
that they intended to escape to the Italians at Kassala. 

They dreaded every day that the Khalifa would issue 
more stringent orders about the custody of Europeans. 

But Ahmed Hassan did seem different, because though he 
had been warned that it was dangerous, he used to come and 
see them from time to time and say that everything was going 
right in spite of the enforced delay, that he had excellent 
camels which were being kept for him by different friends 
and fed up for the journey. 

On the 24th of November occurred an event which made 
the delay harrowing, for a civil war broke out between the 
Khalifa Abdullahi and the Khalifa Sherif which occupied 
everybody’s attention. The Father was beside himself with 
anxiety to see Ahmed Hassan, but he could not even find out 
where he lived without exciting suspicion ; indeed he avoided 
going to see anyone lest he should be involved in anything 
that was going on. The only thing was that in all this con- 
fusion they were lost sight of. At last on Friday, 27th, the 
Arab came to the Father’s hut and said that they were to 
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leave on Monday evening. The Father asked him reproachfully 
why he had not come directly the disturbance had broken out. 
He said that indeed he too had thought of it, but that one of 
the men who were going with him had been locked up for a 
fracas, and that he had had to wait until he was released. 

But he said that no harm had been done because that 
very day all the riding camels had been taken out of the best- 
el-mal by the Khalifa Abdullahi and sent to the provinces to 
summon the Baggara in the country to come in and quell the 
disturbances. There could therefore be no immediate pursuit. 
He had heard also that all the other captives thought it a 
favourable opportunity for attempting their escape but that 
none of them had happened to have their preparations made, 
and that they would draw off the pursuers. 

When he took the news to Francesca she determined to go 
and bid farewell to her father Don Zaro, who was imprisoned 
in the Sater, swearing that she would do nothing that could 
rouse suspicion. 


CHAPTER XXII 
FRANCESCA VISITS HER FATHER IN THE SAIER 


Tue terrible Idris-es-Saier, the gaoler of the prison of Om- 
durman, who had done or starved to death men who in their 
day had ruled principalities or commanded armies, was 
growing yearly more superstitious. 

Therefore he winked at the ministrations to the prisoners 
performed by Sister Teresa, the nun with the evil-eye. It 
was she who bought Don Zaro his pittance of food and fright- 
ened his gaolers into letting him have all she brought ; it was 
she who tended the fever-stricken. Being Italian it was 
considered natural that she should devote most of her atten- 
tion to Don Zaro Lentini, for there were not many Italians in 
Omdurman, except the priest Rossignoli, now that Wad-en- 
Nejumi’s Italian wife had been taken prisoner by the Egyp- 
tians at Toski. 

He sympathised with her, too, because she was beautiful. 
She made no attempt to conceal her white skin, and white 
skins are much admired in the harems of the Sudan. She was 
fortunate in not having to conceal it since everyone knew 
that she had been the Mahdi’s white wife, and had heard of her 
wonderful beauty. And no one dared to molest her because 
they had all heard the story of the Mahdi’s death. If she 
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had only known her power she might have had almost any- 
thing she demanded, except the permission to leave Omdur- 
man, from the Khalifa. The ordinary Arab, brief in his 
power of consideration, put it all down to the possession of 
the evil-eye—though there was little to suggest evil in 
Francesca’s star-like and affectionate eyes. Even Idris after she 
had been to the Sater a few times was apt to lose thought of 
the evil-eye in contemplation of the exquisite Italian smile— 
immortalised for us on the canvases of Leonardo and his pupils. 

She had besides won the good-will of this monster by saving 
the life of his favourite child, for she had a good knowledge of 
the herb medicines and simple remedies, to which the savage 
naturally has recourse, if there is no witch-doctor to help 
death or malignant disease. 

There are many herbalists in Sicily, whose wild rocks are 
one vast herb garden, and in Francesca Lentini’s family the 
knowledge of the healer had been transmitted unbroken from 
the days of Salvatore Lentini, the poisoner, who fled to Pan- 
talica from the vengeance of Charles of Anjou. 

Francesca was always welcome to the Sater because his 
child sometimes needed her care, and she was allowed to 
attend on Don Zaro, whose relationship to her was unknown, 
to cure him of a supposed internal disease. For Don Zaro was 
a profitable prisoner who received money from the Khalifa 
Abdullahi, who kept him heavily chained in the Sater for safety, 
but often sent for him to consult him about the management 
and the accounts of the bett-el-mal. The Khalifa Abdullahi 
never trusted anyone, least of all his treasurers, the amins of 
the beit-el-mal, and he used Gordon’s ex-commissariat con- 
tractor as a sort of auditor, and admitted him to terms of 
greater intimacy than anyone out of his own family. 

Don Zaro had been allowed to build himself a hut in the 
prison yard, and had built it at some distance from the other 
sleeping huts. Idris waived his usual opposition. He did not 
know when he might need Don Zaro’s good offices, if he 
became the victim of the Khalifa’s cupidity. 

Francesca had let her father, who was now allowed to pass 
nights as well as days in his hut, know that she had something 
important to tell him when opportunity offered. He had 
therefore fallen sick several days before, left his food almost 
untouched, and hardly came outside his hut. People died 
every day in the Sater, of hardships or starvation or disease, 
so it was almost a week before Idris noticed that Don Zaro 
was down, and listened to his prayer that ‘ Sister Teresa ”’ 
should be sent for. 
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There was no one near the hut when she arrived. Don Zaro 
was lying on an angareb with his feet towards the door. The 
first thing her eye fell on was the pile of chains with which 
his legs were bound. Escape in them was hopeless. They were 
hammered on and weighed forty or fifty pounds. And Fran- 
cesca knew how difficult it was to walk even in the light 
chains which she had worn on her feet when she was a prisoner 
in the Mahdi’s harem. He looked very ill and wasted from 
the starvation and confinement from the air which he had 
imposed upon himself to make himself ill enough for her to 
be sent for. Pretence illnesses did not work with the barbarian 
Idris. They only meant from one hundred to five hundred 
lashes with the kurbash. It was not the first time that Don 
Zaro had starved himself into Idris’s pity. 

The sister, as she was supposed to be, gave him the usual 
blessing and received the usual remonstrance that he was a 
Mohammedan, followed by a repetition of the old Moslem 
formula. He was no Moslem, and she would have been ready 
to become a Moslem, if it had not been that her sex was pro- 
tected by the vestments of a nun. 

Not once since they had arrived in Omdurman had she 
embraced him. Walls had eyes as well as ears there. It was a 
city of spies upon spies, because the Khalifa only ruled by 
force and suspicion. Outside of his own Baggara there was 
not a soul in Omdurman who did not wish him dead; so 
terrible was the tax of blood, exhaustion and money that they 
had to pay for the maintenance of a power which had no 
natural foundation. For Abdullahi no longer reigned as the 
successor of the Mahdi. The children and family and tribes- 
men of the Mahdi were the objects of his bitterest jealousy. 
Some he had slain, and some he had exiled ; he had degraded 
all and robbed them of their honours and their possessions, 
If he had not had the foresight to import a preponderating 
force of the Baggara, especially his own tribesmen of the 
Taaisha, and divide the land among them in feuds, he would 
long ere this have been deposed and slain. 

She dragged the sick man’s angareb nearer the door, partly 
to give him more air, partly that she might stand just outside 
the door, with her face concealed from the other people in the 
Saier, while he was within, concealed from observation. For 
what she had to say might occasion more than sufficient 
agitation on their faces to create suspicion in watchful eyes, 
and as a nun she did not wish to be with him long alone inside 
a building. 

What she had to say to him was rendered more difficult by 
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the illness to which he had reduced himself before Idris-es- 
Saier noticed it, and sent for her. The shock might be too 
eat. 

She broke her news quickly; she did not know how long 
they might continue undisturbed. 

‘** Father, the Austrian has camels for himself and the other 
sister and me.” 

She did not specify more, but he understood. 

** When ? ” he asked. 

‘On Monday night.” 

** What is to-day? I have lost all count of days in this 

lace.”’ 

“Saturday. But I am not going.” 

** Carissima, you must go.” 

** How canI? If I was uncertain in my mind when I came, 
I am certain now that I have seen you. I could not leave you 
ill like this. Who will there be to bring you food, let alone 
nurse you ?” 

“IT am not ill. I only starved myself that they might send 
for you to prescribe for me, and His ravens will feed me—”’ 

** Spersamo ?”’ 

‘* If it was vultures I should fare well. But Cara Mia, I can 
always get word to the Khalifa, and he will not let me starve.” 

‘* Every one starves in the Sazer who has no friends to feed 
him. I could not leave you.” 

“You need have no fear for me. But I have fears for you 
while you are here. In chains and in the Sater 1 cannot guard 
your womanhood, and some fresh Taaisha coming from the 
west, regarding all things not belonging to his tribe as his 
natural spoil, may possess himself of one who is so beautiful.” 

‘“*T am not beautiful dressed like this, and with a face that 
has been stained by the sun for years.” 

“You are like an angel to me.” 

“Then your angel cannot leave you, dearest Father.” 

“ But, Francesca, I wish you to go for selfish reasons. Iam 
weary of these chains and having to cringe to savages, and I 
shall never get away unless you go to Cairo and work for my 
release. I am not important enough for the Government to 
remember. I have held no office. I am not English, no one 
will work for me night and day except my loving daughter.” 

So closely was Omdurman guarded from news that neither 
of them had heard that Innocenza had reached Cairo, and been 
receiving a pension from the Government for more than a 

ear. 
ms And what can I do?” 
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** You can go to Baring.”’ 

“‘ Baring was no friend of Gordon.” 

“But Baring is a just man, and true to all who work for 
England.” 

‘“*T am afraid that you can do little work for England with 
these upon your feet.” 

“More than you think, Carissima.” 

She smiled her doubt. 

““I can misguide the Khalifa—I can give the opposite 
signification to letters from foreigners, which are brought to 
me, I can injure guns on steamboats and stores if I get the 
chance. I still have some influence with the Blacks who were 
in Gordon’s army, and there are many of them in the Jehadia 
of the Khalifa.” 

** But will Baring believe this ? ” 

“* Besides, there is the tall Captain who came so often to our 
Albergo and made the English know about me, or we should 
never have got to Khartum. When I said good-bye to him 
he said that he would always do what he could for me.”’ 

“* The tall Captain will do what he said,” Francesca spoke 
with conviction, but she was not convinced about going. 

** Besides, I want to know about your mother. At Cairo 
dared learn what became of her when Nejumi never came 

ac Pid 

“Then you have forgiven her, Father ? ”’ 

‘* There was nothing to forgive. How could she help doing 
what she did? She has not the Vespers blood in her like you 
have. Innocenza was not made for one of those martyrs.”’ 

‘Tam so glad that you will take her back,”’ said Francesca, 
and indeed she was more than glad, for she took it as an omen 
that Angelo would receive her with open arms, if only she 
could make her escape to Cairo. 

‘I will go, Father,” she said, “if you wish me to find my 
mother. I need not decide to-night, for the camels do not start 
till to-morrow night, and I will tell Idris that I am coming 
back to-morrow to bring you an herb to cure you. Now I must 
go, but first let me move your angareb outside into the shade 
that they may see how ill you are.” 

He shuffled off it as well as his starvation and his fetters 
would let him, and she moved the bed and then helped him 
out very gently, and wiped the sweat off his face with her 
handkerchief, and arranged his chains in the easiest 
position. He was wearing three sets of irons. 

As she left him she said, ‘‘ You must get out of the Sater and 
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get rid of those or the camels will be no good to you when they 
come. 

** Oh, I can manage that. The Khalifa has promised to take 
off my chains and give me a house near his own if I will become 
a Mahdist as well as a Moslem. I have always refused, but 
for that I could do violence to my conscience for a little while, 
and 7 has always been more pride than religion that made 
me refuse. 


* e & * s & e 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE FLIGHT ACROSS THE DESERT* 


Tuy parted with less words than usual, because they were 
to meet so soon, but Fate resents us humans taking too much 
for granted, and made it seven years before they met again. 
That night the Austrian Father came to her and said that 
the men had made a mistake with the camels and brought 
them a day too soon, and that they must start immediately. 
There was no time to communicate with Don Zaro. Francesca 
had to make up her mind at that minute, and she judged that 
it was best to go. Don Zaro would hear the news soon enough. 
Omdurman would know it in twenty-four hours. Ahmed, who 
had arranged the escape, put them on their camels a mile 
beyond the Northern gate. There was no time to ask questions. 
They rode with their hearts in their mouths ; they were in 
terror lest the camels should grunt ; they were in terror when 
they passed a well, for it was surrounded by female slaves, 
gossiping and drawing water ; they were in terror every time 
they saw a fire, that there would be people gossiping round 
that, or cooking. But it was a cold night, and most people 
were indoors. And the camels were so well-fed on dhurra 
that they could scarcely hold them in. They heard many 
sounds, and detected a pursuer in each; their eyes ached 
with peering into the darkness. They had wound cloths 
round their faces in the Arab fashion to protect themselves 
from the keen north wind. It was fortunate, for they met 
several Gellabas riding on donkeys, and they might have 
noticed the white faces. As they passed each group Ahmed 


* In this chapter also Father Ohrwalder’s narrative is followed as closely 
as possible. 
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stayed behind to exchange news with them and told them all 
of the civil war between the Khalifas and said that his party 
were fugitives. 

As they had to take side-tracks they were torn and scratched 
with thorns and more than once knocked out of their saddles 
by trees or by the camels stumbling. There was nothing to do 
but to pick themselves up and be thankful that they were not 
stunned. Presently Sister Elisabetta was stunned and they 
had to tie her on to her saddle after they had restored con- 
sciousness by splashing water into her face. Time was a 
matter of life and death. If they could only put twenty- 
four hours between them and Omdurman before they were 
discovered they would be safe, and they hoped for this be- 
cause Abdullahi was busy putting down the other Khalifas, 
and they were of small importance beside them. 

So they pressed on without a halt flying through the desert 
by day and along the river-bank by night. 

An Arab begins no journey without consulting a fiki. 
Ahmed’s fiki had told him that their journey would be as 
white as milk—free from all mishaps. They were still on the 
Omdurman bank of the Nile ; they could not cross it safely 
until much lower down. So sometimes they met herdsmen 
tending their flocks of goats. They were terrified with the way 
in which the men eyed them. But it was only surprise and 
inquisitiveness and Ahmed always stayed behind telling them 
terrible stories about the battle that was going on between 
Abdullahi and the Khalifa Sherif, and recommending them 
to fly if they saw any armed men because there were so many 
brigands roaming about. This was to prevent them giving 
information to foes. But the men hated the Khalifa and they 
showed their good feeling to the fugitives by letting them 
have as much milk as they wanted from the goats. 

On the next day they had another terrible fright, for Anmed 
always came along the river road to Omdurman and did not 
know the desert track, so that suddenly they stumbled on the 
river in the middle of a large village. Besides the villagers 
they met a party of merchants who were very suspicious and 
did not believe that they were fugitives though they were 
even more so than they made out, but they did not try to do 
them any harm, and at length they got away from the village. 

They dared not dismount till they had struck deep into the 
desert and they were badly in need of their meal. Though they 
had only dates and water they dismounted for it while the 
camels were having their dhurra. It was not till then that they 
knew how they had suffered. They had cramp so badly that 
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they could not stand up ; they were torn all over with thorns 
and their clothes were sticking to the wounds. And they had 
hardly stretched their legs before they had to mount and be 
off again. Every minute was precious. At Gubat they went 
down to water at the Nile, almost on the site of the English 
camp in the expedition to save Gordon. But they kept well 
away from Metemmeh, the Jaalin capital. 

Here for the second time they heard the barking of dogs, 
which sounded very strange in their ears, because the Khalifa 
would have no dogs in Omdurman. 

They halted at a village just south of Berber where Ahmed 
had a friend who might take them across the river and they 
thought they were lost, for a man sprang up in front of them, 
and called out Hnta min /—who are you. But he was not a 
pursuer ; he was a poor man who thought that they were 
robbers, and was glad to get away in safety. But they dis- 
mounted and hid behind some thick bushes trembling while 
Ahmed went to find his friends. It seemed hours before he 
came back, because he was their eyes and ears and everything. 
Without him they could not have found their way, if there 
had been no such thing as enemies. When he came back he 
said that he had only been away half an hour; he had not 
seen his friend who was on the other side. But he had spoken 
to the men of two boats who had left Omdurman after them 
and were on their way to Berber. The civil war was over but 
they made no mention of the flight having been discovered, 
so they got on their camels again and rode straight north all 
through that night and all through the following day without 
stopping. They did not feel so exhausted now because their 
nerves were so strung up with the incessant risks. 

Towards evening on the third day they rode down to the 
river almost exactly opposite the town of Berber, but only to 
water their camels. They struck into the desert again as soon 
as they could because Berber was full of Baggara, and they 
would have seized them and taken them back to Omdurman. 
Ahmed was so anxious to get away that he did not take 
_ sufficient trouble about the road, and about midnight he had 

to confess that he did not know where they were and that 
they must dismount and wait for the dawn. So they got down 
and fed the camels and had their usual meal of biscuit, dates 
and water. Their weary bodies were glad of the rest, and the 
Austrian Father put their minds at ease because he was so 
certain that they had made good their escape. Perhaps he 
felt more cheerful because Ahmed had succeeded in getting 
some pipes and tobacco at the landing. 
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But when dawn came and they found themselves on a stony 
eet which none of their three guides recognised, they 

gan to feel nervous again about the crossing of the river, 
where they might bo discovered at any moment. 

They knew that the river must be to the east, but the 
getting to it was terrible, for the way lay through steep valleys, 
and gullies so blocked with great boulders, that they kept 
having to dismount and lead the camels. 

But when they got to the plain the guides cheered up again, 
for they found the road, and said they were near the village of 
Benga, where they hoped to get boats to take the party 
ACross. 

Fortunately they advanced very cautiously, for the Father 
saw three camel-men setting off in the direction of Abu Hamed. 
Ahmed instantly made them dismount and conceal themselves 
and their camels in a khor. 

It was plain that the guides were much disturbed, hecause 
they began talking in their dialect, which even the Father, 
who spoke many Arab dialects, could not understand. But 
their expression showed that they thought the flight had been 
discovered, and that these camel-men were on their way to 
warn the Emir at Abu Hamed to intercept the fugitives. The 
Father interrupted them, and pointed out that they were four 
hours north of Berber, and that even if the flight had been 
discovered the next morning, pursuit might not have com- 
menced till the evening, and the camels might not have been 
so good, since all the beit-el-mal camels were away bringing up 
Baggara for the Khalifa, and time might have been lost in 
finding the track, and that one way and another, the pursuers 
must be twenty-four hours behind, and could not have reached 
Berber yet. 

The guides were not convinced, and went to the river at a 
point about four miles distant to see about crossing it, and to 

ather information, not too near the hiding place of the 
ugitives. One of the three guides stayed with them, and 
told them to take a few hours’ sleep before night as they would 
not be moving till it was dark. 

They needed it terribly. They were quite worn out ; they 
had ridden for three days and a half, and taken but four hours’ 
sleep. Their wretched meals gave them no nourishment ; 
they could scarcely move their limbs; and their wounds 
smarted almost beyond endurance. But it was impossible to 
sleep when they thought of those camel-men riding away 
towards Abu Hamed, the alarm of their guides, and the risk. 
in crossing the river, 
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The sun was setting when Ahmed and Awad returned. 
The gorgeousness of the Nubian sunset seemed to permeate 
everything. The guides shared the radiance of the scene; 
they were full of spirits. With Oriental wiliness they had 
once more elicited without committing themselves, that 
nothing was known of the flight; that the three camel-men 
were not going to Abu Hamed, and had nothing to do with 
Omdurman ; and they had engaged a boat to take the fugitives 
across as slaves, who were to be handed over to the Emir of 
Abu Hamed. 

When the darkness fell, after another frugal meal, they 
tode down to the water’s edge. Ahmed could not see his 
boatman, but a boat was approaching rowed by two boys. 

While Ahmed was at a house close by, getting some dhurra, 
the boatman came and said that he could not start till morning. 
This meant the loss of several precious hours, even if no 
treachery was intended. Awad and Hamed, when he was not 
looking, made signs to the fugitives that they were to say 
nothing, and promise to tell Ahmed. When the boatman had 
gone, they said it was no use talking, that it would be quite 
easy to row themselves over. 

Moreover, it turned out that the boys had come over in 
search of a job, and the whole party and their camels were 
hustled on board in a flash. They were soon safely across, 
with the boys overwhelmed by a payment of two dollars, 
where the boatman would have received twenty. The 
fugitives watered their camels, filled their water-skins, and 
were speeding away north again by the time the boys had 
sailed back to the west bank in the old nuggur. 

It was now past midnight. The camels, refreshed by their 
rest and good feed, pushed on quickly during the whole night, 
and the whole of the next day there was not one delay or 
mishap. So unfrequented was the great desert, which they 
were crossing, that the antelopes they passed would stand 
still and watch them not twenty yards off. Their only 
trouble was that the weather, which up to this had been cool, 
turned oppressively hot. The camels soon showed signs of 
weariness ; their humps had decreased to half the size; 
instead of having to be held in, they had to be flogged and 
flogged all the time. Their feet became so tender that they 
jumped when they trod on a stone ; the men had to dismount 
and lead them. 

Presently the desert began to be dotted with shrubs; a 
snake glid away from one of them. Ahmed flew after it and 
cut off its head with a sword. He picked up the still writhing 
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body and kept straightening it out in the sand till it lay quite 
still and straight. ‘Then he jumped over it three times in the 
most excited way, and he and Awad and Hamed embraced 
each other saying that the fugitives had conquered their 
enemies and all would be well. And then they mounted 
their camels again and everybody rode off to Abu Hamed 
more encouraged. 

At Abu Hamed they were to enter the great Nubian Desert. 

But the next night another snake came and made the 
leading camel swerve so violently that it almost fell down. 
The evil one hissed and glid away into the night, and it was 
too dark for the guides to dare to pursue it, and the Minister 
of Isa, as well as the Moslems, knew that some misfortune was 
going to overtake them. 

And sure enough it came. For the next day, instead of 
reaching the rifted hill where the fugitives were to rest in the 
cleft, while the Arabs walked the camels down to the water, 
in three hours they lost their way and did not reach their 
resting-place till midnight. And that was not all. For it 
was determined now that the whole party should go down to 
the water, as the Nile was flowing right below. Ahmed 
warned them not to let their European voices be heard as they 
scrambled down the rocky slope, in case any Arabs should be 
using the watering place. And soon they found themselves 
alone by the banks of the deep swift-flowing Nile, under the 
shadow of a mighty rock, which shut them out of the moon- 
light, though the stars which jewelled the river gave enough 
light to trace the shadowy outlines of the dom palms which 
dotted the steep bank, and, with cliff and river and the deep 
blue and silver of the Nubian night, made a picture of perfect 

e. 
Pit was so quiet that they could hear the current, and the 
splashes made by the great fish leaping out of the deep waters 
seemed as loud as the banging of a door. The heart of the 
Austrian Father was lifted up by the sublime solitude, and the 
noble shadow cast by that mighty cliff. While the Arabs 
took the saddles off the camels and watered them, he bent 
down, and scooping up the cool waters in both hands, re- 
freshed his parched throat and laved his burning skin and 
eyes. The sisters were too weak to move from where they had 
been lifted off their camels. But Francesca was unfastening 
the bag of biscuits for their evening meal when Ahmed, who 
had suddenly re-saddled the camels, hurried the whole party 
and the camels into a stony gorge. He had heard the sound 
of another camel. They were ready to drop with fright ; they 
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had been discovered ; they would be re-captured—flight was 
impossible from such a place—and dragged back to the Saver 
with all its terrors. 

Then the camel-man appeared and their apprehensions 
were confirmed, for he was a guard armed with a rifle. But 
he was alone, and Ahmed showed his fidelity and his capacity 
by going up to him, and seizing his rifle in a friendly way, 
while he held out his right hand in greeting and asked him to 
alight. The man was alarmed, and obeyed, and Ahmed then 
entered into a long conversation with him. He confessed that 
he was one of the Khalifa’s guards sent from Berber to stop 
the exportation of slaves from the Sudan to Egypt. He had 
stopped a merchant with five slaves the day before, and he 
taxed Ahmed with trying to smuggle slaves. Ahmed con- 
fessed that it was true, for it was his best chance, and the 
guard said that Ahmed must take them to the Emir at Abu 
Hamed. 

The guide Hamed, who had not Ahmed’s intuition, and had 
heard what was said, now came back to the fugitives and told 
them that all was lost. Sister Elisabetta was so alarmed that 
she fell off her camel and would have been killed if the Father 
had not caught her. The Father showed that he was a 
human man as well as a man of God, for he took out his long 
knife and gave it to Hamed. 

‘* Go and stand by the guard,” he said, “‘ and make signs to 
Ahmed to give him twenty dollars, and if he cannot be won 
over, you know what to do.” 

Hamed understood, and went and stood behind the guard. 
The conversation lasted long and doubt was written on their 
faces. But Hamed did not use the knife, and presently the 
guides came back and put the fugitives on their camels and’ 
rode off at a quick pace. The fugitives were too anxious to 
feel fatigue any more, and even the camels seemed to scent 
danger. 

The party had been in the greatest danger, Ahmed said, for 
the guard had recognised him and knew that the party were 
not slaves, but fugitives. He said he would help them to 
escape, but he belonged to a tribe renowned for their treachery 
—the Monasir, who had betrayed Stewart and Power when 
Gordon sent them down in the Abbas, and Ahmed would not 
believe him until he had accepted the money. 

Where he takes a money bribe, the Arab has a sort of code of 
honour. In return he made Ahmed and the other guide swear 
that they would not revenge themselves on him or his tribe, 
whep the English came. For his part he agreed not to 
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betray or pursue the party, and to keep the patrols out of the 
desert by some means for three days. 

Still nobody trusted him, and they took away his rifle, 
promising to drop it in the desert at daylight if he were not in 
sight. The camels were driven as fast as they could go, 
leaving Abu Hamed as far as possible on the west. When day 
broke they found themselves in the centre of a perfectly flat 
plain, without a shrub or a blade of grass, on which they could 
see for a very long way. The guard was nowhere in sight so 
they laid his rifle on their tracks, knowing that he could find it 
quite easily. 

They rode all day through terrible heat on that plain, but, 
before nightfall, they struck the caravan road from Abu 
Hamed to Korosko, which lay through great bare hills and 
solitary valleys. The wind had driven the sand almost to the 
tops of the hills, and they began to grow less anxious, for this 
was country in which they could defend themselves, and it 
was almost impossible for them to be overtaken before they 
reached Korosko. They were reduced to their last biscuit, 
though they had plenty of water, for they had watered their 
animals well before the guard discovered them. 

The Austrian Father, and Ahmed, whose courage had 
carried them through, began to make jests which filled the 
superstitious soul of Sister Elisabetta with dismay. She 
thought that it was inviting fate (to whom she gave the name 
of her saint), to dash their hopes, to begin confidence before 
they were safe. She was sure that an ambush would be 
waiting for them just before they reached Korosko. 

Sister Teresa, who was not a Sister at all, had small respect 
for saint or fate, but feared that their guides might relax 
their precautions. 

The jests were serious jests. ‘“‘ This is our last biscuit,” said 
the Father, “do you think that we ought to eat it, Sister 
Elisabetta ? ”’ 

Her answer was lost in tears and doubts and protestations. 
ee more practical, asked when they could get more 

ood. 

‘* To-morrow morning, if we live to see it.” 

“Then let us make ourselves as strong as possible.” 

“You have plenty of water,” said Ahmed; “‘ you spent 
twenty dollars on that last night.” 

Even Francesca turned pale at the allusion to their danger, 
that imminent peril of their lives, and insisted on mounting 
quickly and hurrying off. 

There was not much time to be lost. The camels were so 
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exhausted that they could hardly be moved, though their 
riders whipped till their arms could whip no more. But the 
Arabs were in good spirits now, and told stories to beguile the 
tedium of the road, mostly about people who had been lost 
and died of thirst. Even the great Pasha, Mohammed Ali, 
had been in danger from thirst. 

As the spirits of the fugitives rose a fresh peril assailed 
them, for the sleep which had been banished by anxiety 
descended upon them. They tried every means in their 
power to keep awake ; they shouted and talked loudly to each 
other ; they tried to startle themselves with sudden jerks ; 
they pinched themselves till the blood ran down, but their 
eyelids seemed to have leaden balls attached to them and 
dragging them down. 

°° Ma tenamu!” Ahmed kept shouting to each of them, 
crossly—‘*‘ don’t sleep, or you will fall off and break your leg, 
and then we shall lose time.”’ 

But it was all no good. When conversation flagged into 
silence it meant sleep. The camels knew that their riders 
were asleep and hardly crawled ; the heads nodded and fell 
forward, then the equilibrium was lost and the rider almost 
fell, and the sudden start banished sleep. This seemed to 
happen to all the party together, and then they shouted 
words of encouragement to each other, and whipped their 
camels up and down, over hills and gorges, for Ahmed had said 
that they would be at Murat inthe morning, where Gordon had 
ordered a well to be dug, which had never been done. He told 
them that the dervishes had killed a fugitive just here not long 
ago. It was not encouraging, but he saw that fresh efforts 
were needed, and that only anxiety would inspire them. The 
camels were dragging their limbs along too slowly. The 
fugitives were so overcome with hunger, sleeplessness and 
absolute lassitude that they had ceased to whip. 

Would Murat never come ? 

It was just before sunset that, as they topped a rise and 
turned down into a khor, Ahmed pointed to something on the 
hill in front. It was only a plain mud wall, but from the top 
of it rose a flag-staff from which floated, glowing in the evening 
sun, a scarlet banner with the white crescent and star. It was 
like the sight of the sea to the ten thousand Greeks of the 
Anabasis. 

“The flag of Freedom!” shouted the valiant Austrian 
Father, and Ahmed fired shot after shot, saying, ‘ Your 
Spirits are released from beneath the Khalifa’s sheepskin.” 

Yes! It was the banner of Egypt, of Egypt, and therefore 
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the sign of the British. But there were no red-coated British 
there, not even soldiers of the Khedive in uniforms like the 
British. The men who came out to meet the fugitive swere 
Arabs themselves, the Ababdch of the stout Sheikh Saleh. 

At first when they heard the cracks from Ahmed’s rifle, 
they closed the doors of the fort, and prepared for an assault, 
but as the fugitives drew nearer, they made out the white 
faces, and discharging their guns into the air, flew out to 
meet them. Once beside them, they lifted them off their 
camels and almost carried them into the fort, and then 
Francesca broke down. 

She broke down in her own way. She did not weep ; she 
did not faint ; but she went mad for a moment. 

The Ababdeh listened in silence with the reverence Mussul- 
mans always show to those whose brain is touched—a handful 
of desert Arabs in cotton gowns in the place of the long 
British lines of Horse, Foot and Artillery which were defiling 
before those lustrous eyes. 

Her outburst had been in Arabic; she had spoken little 
else for the six years since Khartum fell. 

When she was quietened, the Sheikh of the Ababdeh said, 
“You are right. The English are at Halfa waiting for Abdul- 
lahi to end him as they ended Wad-en-Nejumi. But you must 
sleep, Sitt, and so must the Sidi and the other Sitts, for in 
seven suns you have ridden your camels five hundred miles 
and more.” 

But sleep they could not, though when they entered the 
fort they had expected to drop in slumber on the floor, and 
though Ahmed, when once his charges were safe, had fallen 
insensible for an hour. They felt that they could not leave off 
talking with these Ababdeh, simple savages with whom they 
had hardly more in common than they had with their camels. 
So there they sat and sipped the coffee and bread and milk 
which the Sheikh Mohammed Saleh gave them as his welcome, 
in this, the uttermost outpost of Egypt. 

And in the afternoon, as that outpost fort of Murat Wells 
lay sweltering in the heat of the deep valley, there came a 
nephew of Ahmed Hassan going into the Sudan with a caravan 
of dates and flour, of which he pressed some on them for their 
use in their journey to Korosko. And his men took with them 
the story which filtered through the market of Omdurman to 
the ears of the Khalifa Abdullahi. 

But long ere that the simple Austrian Father and the two 
Italian Sisters and Francesca had marched into Korosko with 
all the honours of war. 
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For an Ababdeh scout had sped to Korosko before they had 
so much as entered the fort with the great news, and the 
scouts had kept a look-out for them every minute since. 
Excitements had not been too many since Nejumi and all his 
Emirs lay stretched out on the desert sand at Toski. 

In the mouth of the deep valley down which the Caravan 
road comes to Korosko they were met by the band of the 
Egyptian regiment which garrisoned Korosko, playing God 
save the Queen of (England) in strange Arab time, and the 
oe Ali Bey Harder and his officers, in their full dress 
uniforms. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HOW LAMBERT RECEIVED FRANOESCA AT ASSUAN 


AssuAN is now the City of the Idle Rich of all nations, the 
sanctuary of weak chests and weak throats, the essence of 
the beauty of the Nile Valley, the tropics made easy for 
everyone who has a long purse. 

No one who has ever been to Assuan can forget its statu- 
esque beauty. The great heat, for it stands just outside the 
Tropic of Cancer, imposes an air of tropical repose. Blue river 
and blue sky, golden sands and masses of dark tree-green 
make a glorious background of colour for the pale blue and 
white of Arab garments. The black rocks of the great Cataract, 
like shining elephants bathing in the rapids; the high glowing 
bluff of the further shore ; the island with its groves and its 
city of the Pharaohs, and its facing of Roman ruins, all of 
them rose-hued to the imagination by the sunset of history, 
make Assuan the Dream City to those who have rested on its 
shores, and have no hope to come that way again. 

But the British soldier in Egypt in the early Nineties had 
no fears about not returning to Assuan, so long as a dervish 
did not let daylight into him with a bullet or a spearhead. To 
him Assuan was merely the border-fortress of Egypt, where 
he said good-bye to comforts, when business was brisk in 
fighting circles, and where he sweltered (in anything up to a 
hundred and twenty in the shade) when the Government was 
lying low on the defensive. 

Situated at the foot of the first Cataract on a rocky bluff, 
high over the river in front and the desert behind, it only 
needed a few guns and proper entrenchments to defy the 
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whole forces of the Khalifa, since it could always get any 
reinforcements or supplies it needed by the Nile. 

Therefore the Egyptian Government and _ its British 
advisers, in their most pusillanimous days, from Assuan 
always cried “thus far” to the advancing hordes of 
Mahdism. 

There in the closing days of 1891, in the barracks at the 
highest point of the town, sat Lambert and the X Ith Sudanese, 
and other forces of the Khedive waiting for the dervishes 
to come. 

They knew that there was little chance of the dervishes 
throwing themselves on the fortifications of Assuan, so the 
country round was worked with pickets and spies to prevent 
dervish raids, and give the garrison the chance of cutting off 
the dervish parties who strayed within the zone. 

Yet it was only human nature to watch the great road, 
which ran up a disused arm of the Nile past the ancient Arab 
Cemetery from the gates of Assuan to the shore that faces 
Philae. The road was perfectly safe from raiders or snipers, 
and an officer who wanted to take the few English ladies for 
a ride to Shellal to see the sunset flood Philae, the most 
perfect picture on the Nile, could always get a picket of 
Egyptian Cavalry sent out to make observations at the 
same time. 

It was a delightful ride, for that Arab Cemetery of the Middle 
Ages ran for a mile along the road at first, with its fantastic 
domes, and the golden sand was afterwards diversified by 
the rose-red quarries and uncompleted obelisks and colossi of 
the Pharaohs. For hence came the granite of the monuments 
of Ancient Egypt. 

To-day, long before the usual hour, all Assuan’s white 
ladies and every white officer that could be spared, and all 
the cavalry in the town trotted up the valley to Shellal leading 
four fine asses, three of them with ladies’ saddles. 

Lambert, who had been tireless in the scouting in the 
desert, and had volunteered for every outpost duty that had 
come along, the keenest officer in the whole garrison, since all 
the world for him lay hidden beyond the horizon to the South, 
was beside himself with excitement. A telegram had come 
in from the Egyptian commandant at Korosko, ‘‘ Am sending 
on my boat a monk and three nuns escaped from Omdurman.” 
And this afternoon they would be landing at Shellal. 

Now he could have news of Francesca, and what chance 
there was of her escaping. He meant with the information 
supplied by these refugees to go and try to rescue her himeelf, 
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if the Government would give him leave. He did not know 
how impossible it was. 

The officer in command at Assuan knew that Lambert 
had someone belonging to him a prisoner in Omdurman 
because it made him the most useful officer in the Garrison, 
so he put him in charge of the escort and the arrangements. 
Therefore, when the little steamer from Korosko came in sight 
round the Island of Philae and glided across the broad stretch 
of water to the landing place, he was the British officer who 
lined up the cavalry to attention, and then rode down to the 
water's edge to pay the honours of war to the captives who 
had made that gallant dash for freedom. 

The little group in brown Franciscan habits, who stood on 
the deck of that Nile steamer running into Shellal, saw a 
squadron of cavalry drawn up by the landing place, and 
concluded that Assuan was threatened with a dervish raid. 
A minute later by aid of the rezs’s glasses the Father made 
out a group of ladies on donkeys. He handed the glasses to 
the nuns, who would be more interested. As they drew still 
nearer they made out that there was a white officer with the 
cavalry. When they came alongside the officer trotted down 
to the wharf. He was not mounted on a little white Arab like 
his men, but on a big bay horse. He was a big man—a typi- 
cal Englishman, with his fair moustache and red-tanned face. 

The temples and palms of Philae rising softly out of the 
Jake of the inundation and gilded with the first rays of sunset 
lay like a halo behind the little steamer that had brought the 
refugees. As they stepped ashore the big white officer rode up 
to take his place beside his men, drew his sword and brought it 
with a sweep to the salute himself, while he gave the orders for 
the salute to the long line of cavalry, and the garrison ladies 
cheered and waved their handkerchiefs—the welcome for 
heroes to Egyptian soil. 

And then the big officer rode forward and, dismounting, 
threw the reins on his charger’s neck, and advanced modestly in 
the presence of the four escaped prisoners, but in his majestic 
youth fit ambassador of his country and his profession. The 
three nuns came first, the Father bringing up the rear, Sister 
Caterina and Sister Elisabetta were formal because it was 
natural to their age and profession, but Sister Teresa had 
reasons deeper. 

She had recognised Lambert. His face was much changed 
by years of desert warfare, and the grim pursual of his idea. 
But his great stature when he dismounted made it impossible 
for her to be mistaken. 
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She drew her hood closer ; she wished to have time to think 
before she let him recognise her. Something held her back. 
He had changed so much that she was shy of him ; she did 
not know that the change was for her sake. Also he might 
have forgotten her. He was sure to have forgotten his boyish 
folly. And if she was too friendly in her greeting he might 
paralyse her with British stiffness. There would be plenty of 
time to show her friendship when he recognised her and 
made advances. 

She did not even raise her eyes to him. 

The Father was the only one of the four who shook hands 
with him. She noticed with pleasure that Lambert saluted 
him as if he had been his superior officer. And how charmingly 
deferential he was to the Sisters. The Father’s heart was too 
full for him to speak, but with his wasted, scarred hand, covered 
with brown freckles, he shook the young officer’s hand with 
nervous energy. He did not recognise her, and making way 
for the Sisters to pass to the ladies who were advancing to 
meet them, turned to question the officer in charge of the 
steamer who had brought them down. When the ladies 
greeted them the Sisters abandoned their reserve and broke 
out into protestations of delight and gratitude. They were 
laughing for happiness. 

After a short while, Lambert having finished questioning 
the officer—he was told they had no luggage—came up 
to join them and ask if they were ready to start. 

He did not feel in a laughing mood himself for he had failed 
in his attempt to get any news of Francesca from the officer, 
who had not heard of any other captives escaping except the 
Father and the three Sisters. He evidently had detected no 
difference between Francesca and the others. 

He felt in politeness constrained to address himself to the 
nuns. And he looked so triste for such a joyous occasion that 
the youngest of them, wishing to cheer him up, lifted her eyes 
to him and said, “‘ Don’t you know me, Don Lamberto ? ” 

He started back as if he had been shot and his face was so 
blanched that the pallor showed through the brick-red of his 
sunburn. Some of the ladies wondered what secret sin of 
Bimbashi Oliphant’s had come to light. 

Francesca was infinitely distressed; she did not realise 
that it was her disguise which had given him such a shock ; 
she hardly remembered that she was disguised ; she could 
think of no reason for the shock except that he had forgotten 
that she was alive, and had done something that made him 
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shrink from seeing her. He might have married another 
woman, 

To Lambert it meant the death of all his hopes. Was it for 
this that he had fought and watched in the desert for nearly 
seven years, only that when he found her, he should find her 
irrevocably beyond his reach? In his wild first days in Egypt 
he might have thought of flight with her to some Protestant 
country. But he was sobered now by the sternness of events. 
She could never be his. It was worse than if she had married 
Angelo, for Angelo at any rate was mortal, and might by 
some accident die before her. But her vows, to which she was 
now wedded, could not die ever. 

Francesca had never seen anyone look so miserable. 

‘Why, what is the matter, Major Oliphant ?”’ asked the 
Commandant’s wife. She had taken a great fancy to the grim 
Bimbashi with his romantic monomania, and felt enough his 
friend to ask the question. 

“You mustn’t mind. I’ve just had the greatest shock I 
ever had in my life— ”’ ‘ 

** But I do mind, Major. Can’t I do anything ? ” 

“IT am afraid it’s too deep to cure—Please don’t trouble.” 

She saw that he did not wish to tell her, and was too well- 
bred to press him. 

It was Francesca’s turn now. Grit she had always had—as 
when she saved Angelo: and she had been tried in the fire at 
Omdurman. She saw that Lambert had been wounded 
cruelly, and she knew then that he was a dear, dear friend, 
even if she did not love him. 

The ladies of Assuan had seen Lambert’s shock with not a 
little interest, but it was nothing to the interest they felt 
when they saw the sister push her hood back from her face, 
and hold out both hands to the solitary-hearted Bimbashi, 
with a smile as tender as the dew, saying, “‘ O, Lamberto mio, 
what is it? Aren’t you glad to see your little Francesca after 
all these years ? ”’ 

But Lambert could not look at her. Innocenza, fearful that 
a little bird might fly with the news to Omdurman and ruin 
Francesca, had never told him the story of the nun’s robes. 

Seeing that he did not reply, Francesca laid her hands upon 
his arm—the presence of the ladies of Assuan mattered 4s 
little to her as the presence of Lambert’s Egyptian troopers. 
Her whole soul was in her eyes and voice as she asked him, 
‘* Lamberto mio, what isit ? Speak. Don’t frighten me so! ”’ 

‘How can I speak, Francesca, when you have done this 
terrible thing ? ” 
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It was Francesca’s turn to be staggered now, for she thought 
he refered to her marriage. 

‘“‘T could not help it,” she gasped. ‘I was his prisoner, I 
was in his power.” 

He turned away with a fresh shudder. “I will not believe 
it,” he said. 

Francesca was roused. ‘ Believe what?” she asked, 
stoutly, looking him squarely in the eyes. 

** That he forced you to be a nun.” ‘ 

“To bea nun ? I am not a nun.” 

** Swear it!” 

“Oh, you foolish old Lambert, I have only been wearing 
their robes to protect myself! ”’ 

The news seemed too good to be true. 

** Ask Sister Caterina,” she said. 

“It is the truth,” said both Sisters in a breath, and joy 
spread like the Egyptian sunrise over Lambert's face. 

‘“‘ Are you satisfied now ?”’ pleaded Francesca, smiling at 
him tenderly and still holding on to his arm. 

Lambert was so happy that he sighed. 

There were no other Englishmen present except the sergeant 
of the Egyptian Cavalry : the officer in command of the boat 
had gone back to her to give an order. The ladies were too 
touched most of them to notice the humorous side of the 
scene. The Commandant’s wife voiced the general sentiment 
when she said, “I am so glad for you, Major Oliphant, it is 
she, isn’t it ? ” 

The strain was past now—‘ Pull your hood over your head, 
Francesca, or you'll get a sunstroke,’”’ he said. 

“* Very well, Lamberto mio, I will be a nun for the last time, 
if you will remember that it is you who have made me one.” 

Lambert smiled—and enquiring of the Sisters and the 
Assuan ladies if they were ready, ordered the donkeys to be 
brought. As he was helping Francesca to mount she asked, 
“But have you seen my mother ? ” 

** Yes, I found her the day after the battle and brought her 
into camp myself.”’ 

“The battlh—What battle? In Omdurman you hear as 
little as you hear in the grave.” 

“* ‘Toski, where we wiped out Nejumi, two years ago.” 

** En-Nejumi was mother’s husband. We knew that he was 
dead for none of his army ever came back, but we never heard 
the name of the battle. Where is Mother now ?”’ 

“* Safe in Cairo. She has a pension from the Government.” 

Then the little procession formed to ride back to Assuan— 
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the cavalry first as a guard of honour—the refugees sur- 
rounded by the ladies, till the officer, who was riding behind 
the escort, reined up his horse for a minute to ask Francesca 
if she would not come and ride beside him. 

“I % I will do what you tell me, Don Lamberto. I am so 
excited that I hardly know whether I am alive or not.” 

He stooped over and, taking her donkey’s reins, pricked 
his charger and led her out of the throng. 

Francesca’s eyes swam with tears now that she was riding 
by Lambert’s side with the red and white pennons of the tall 
lances fluttering in front of them. Tho tramp of the horses 
and the tossing of their chain bridles was music in her ears. 

But the great joy of all was the feeling that they were 
Lambert’s men (which they were not) and that she was riding 
by his side. He looked so big and red. 

She had no desire to marry him, no more now than before, 
but it was the greatest thing in the world to have something 
of her very own with her at this moment, just when she had 
escaped from that wicked captivity. He was quite as much 
or more than a brother, if she was not his lover. 

And so they rode down that ancient high road into Egypt’s 
frontier town, past prostrate Pharaohs and obelisks which 
had never found their way to the temples where they were 
to be erected, and sarcophagi which had never held their dead, 
and past the white domes and gaily tinted tombs, where the 
Arabs of Syene had been laying their dead for centuries, till 
they came to the gates of Assuan. 

As they were about to enter, the guns thundered forth a 
salute, and the British Commandant rode out, at the head 
of a little group of officers, to greet the prisoners of the Khalifa. 
And as they passed up through the town to the Commandant’s 
house, where they were to stay until they could be sent down 
to Cairo, the Arabs swarmed out from the bazaar to see these 
‘ religious people,”’ who had outwitted the crafty Khalifa, and 
ridden across five hundred miles of desert for their freedom. 
Their sympathies were all with the captives, for Assuan, the 
frontier-fortress, lived, in faint terror of raids, by catering 
for the requirements of the Army. 

That night all the British officers in Assuan were asked to 
dinner at the General’s house to meet the distinguished 
guests, who by this time had got accustomed to taking food 
again. When they had dined with the Egyptian Colonel at 
Korosko, the principal guests of the banquet had been, by 
doctor’s orders, not permitted to touch one of the dishes. 
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It went like wildfire through the garrison that one of the 
captives was the long-lost love of Lambert Oliphant. 

So the war-hardened soldiers were all expectation, as they 
turned up in their gay mess kits, and linen as stiff and spotless 
as it would have been at Plymouth or Aldershot, at the 
Commandant’s. There they found the General, very spick 
and span, talking in his most charming vein to an old monk 
emaciated with fever, and two very plain and climate-worn 
old women in their rough serge habits, while a short distance 
off stood Lambert Oliphant, impatient and gnawing his 
moustache, waiting for his Francesca. Their hostess had not 
come down. 

The officers were presented one by one, and laid themselves 
out to please. The conversation was in Arabic, the only 
common language. 

Then the door opened and in came their hostess with a 
woman of about her own height, whom they did not know, 
dressed in a borrowed tea-gown ; expensive tea-gowns were 
the favourite wear of Assuan. The ravages of climate, the 
traces of emaciation, the years of hardship and despair left 
her still a woman of commanding beauty with the most 
wonderful eyes they had ever seen. And she walked with the 
charming gait and the matchless carriage of the women of 
her country. But it was the smile which broke over her face, 
when she saw Lambert, that spoke to the heart of every man 
in that room. And the conquest was complete when they 
found that those seven lean years in Omdurman had not 
robbed her of the high spirits and graces appropriate to a 
pretty woman. It is easy for a Sicilian of her class to have 
the manners of a lady. But when they gazed with fascination 
at that sparkling face as she chatted to them gaily, she begged 
them not to look at her. ‘It isn’t fair,” she said, “‘ It will 
take gallons of cosmetics to wash the dust of Omdurman out of 
my skin ! ” 

And their fascination was not diminished when the tale that 
the Austrian Father was telling their hostess filtered round the 
table in whispers—that this adorable woman had been a 
captive in the harem of the Mahdi, and that, as he was trying 
to compel her to be his wife, he had been struck down by the 
dreaded Spotted Fever, and that she had nursed him through 
it, and after his death had been allowed to go and live with 
the survivors of the Mission, because the Khalifa Abdullahi 
had a superstition that she would bring the same misfortunes 
on him as she had brought on the Mahdi, if any offence was 
committed against her. 
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A whisper round the dinner table—that was how Lambert 
heard it. And the whisper was lower, as it neared him, for the 
other men wondered if it would be the death of his hopes. 

But there was only one woman in the world to Lambert, 
and he cared not what disabilities lay on her. 

Yet his imagination was strung up—how could he help it ? 
To think that his Francesca, the laughing Sicilian girl who had 
held his heart from the moment that he had set eyes on her, 
had been to the very threshold of History with the dead 
Prophet, whose evil work in seven years they had hardly 
begun to undo, and might not be able to undo for another 
seven years. 

After dinner naturally each man, who basked in her smiles, 
had to talk about her wonderful adventures in the harem of 
the Mahdi, not dreaming of the horrible fight she had had to 
make, but imagining that Providence had interfered and 
settled things nicely just as they began to look serious. 

She talked to each for a while, because she wanted to make 
her escape with Lambert to the terrace overlooking the Nile 
for a lover’s hour—not of embraces or interchanging vows, but 
of affectionate reminiscences of the old days in the Albergo, 
and her father and mother. ' 

Lambert, the most concerned, was almost the only one who 
did not speak to her of the Mahdi. Because he loved her he 
had a delicacy. He thought he had no right to asx her unless 
she broached the subject. He was content never to know— 
why should he? He could forgive anything. 

But she meant him to know. She did not want to begin 
their friendship anew under false pretences. 

“Did you hear what they were saying at dinner, Don 
Lamberto, about my being the wife of the Mahdi ? ”’ 

He gave his little dry nod. 

** Well, it’s true.” 

**T don’t care.” 

‘* And you’ve only heard half the truth,” she persisted. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T had to fight him. IJ never was his wife. You must 
take my word for it.” 

““ I would die for your word, Francesca.”’ 

She was deeply touched, but she turned it off lightly. “ Oh, 
you silly old Lamberto, I’m not worthy of you. I really am 
not—not as a wife. But I am worthy of being your friend, 
because I have courage.” 

‘“‘I shall make you my wife some day, Francesca. You 
may have courage, but you can’t stop that.” 
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“Heaven knows I don’t want to stop it. But you must 
not propose to me to-night. You must wait until I have a 
chaperon : I shall be living with my mother soon.” 

She said it in jest, hoping that it would serve. But after- 
wards she repeated it more seriously. ‘* Promise! not till we 
meet in Cairo. I want to be awfully nice to you, and I have 
to depend on you so much.” 

He looked a little hurt. 

** It will be such a load off my mind if I have not to be on 
my guard all the time.” 

** Then of course I'll promise.”’ 

“That is sweet of you. You don’t know how grateful I 
am |!” 

He felt rather grateful himself, because the assurance which 
he gave Francesca made her put him almost on the footing of 
a fiancé. She felt the need of someone on whose judgment 
she ae lean in the difficult situation in which she found 
herself. 

Oh, what a night was that! The verandah where they 
were sitting faced the river. The full tropical moon and a sky 
full of stars were pouring their lustre over the rock-broken 
silver of the Cataract, and the golden sands beyond, and the 
ruins and groves of Elephantine. A boat like a Roman 
trireme was sailing past full of Arabs chanting a wild melody. 
The air was as soft as milk, and charged with the luxuriant 
odours of tropical flowers. And pacing up and down with 
Lambert in the moonlight was the woman he loved, who 
would not hear his love, but was pouring into his ears the 
accumulated confidences and hopes of seven years. 

When they had the energy to return to the garden where 
the others were, there was a stampede for Francesca. Pretty 
white women were not so plentiful in the Assuan of that day. 
Soon she was exchanging witty banter with a ring of admiring 
British officers, as flippantly as if she had spent the last seven 
years in seeing them instead of nuns and dervishes. 

On Francesca’s arrival in Assuan, Lambert asked George 
Thursby, his Colonel, to forward his application to Cairo for 
leave because he wished to escort Francesca down the river. 

In forwarding his application to the General the Colonel had 
written a private note explaining the risks of the situation, but 
the Sirdar did not feel justified in withholding the leave from 
one who had been at the front from the beginning, and who 
had served so keenly and so well. 

Lambert’s record since he had been at the front had been a 
splendid one. If others found the perpetual watching and 
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waiting on the edge of the long desert dull, to him it had 
been standing in readiness to help his beloved when she 
came. To him every reconnaissance had been looking for her. 
It was like being one of the rescuing party at a mine, where 
delays must be endured to be able to carry out at all the rescue 
of those precious lives. 

Through all these dull months and years Lambert had won 
golden opinions from his superiors for his tirelessness and his 
enthusiasm. He had earned his leave nobly. 

It was not until they got upon the steamer which was to 
take them down the Nile to Cairo that Lambert felt satisfied. 
Francesca was now his own, his for every minute of the day till 
they reached the end of their journey. 

Their voyage took them through one of the most beautiful 
and historical scenes in the world. They passed the temple of 
Light and Darkness at Komombo ; the stately gorges of the 
Silsileh, with its vast quarries bearing the cartouches of 
Egyptian kings for thousands of years ; Edfu, with its giant 
temple hardly injured since the day when it was reared by the 
Ptolemies ; Esneh, with its market creeping down the steep 
river bank, and its dancing girls, and its buried temple, that 
has served as mosque and church; Luxor, with the temple 
transformed by the great Alexander casting its shadow from 
the river banks, and the vaster ruins of Karnak and Thebes 
lying on either side of the river; Denderah, with its temple 
of Venus linked for ever with the memory of Cleopatra ; 
Baliana, with the glorious temples of Osiris lying behind it 
at the Egyptian Abydos; Sohag, with the world’s most 
ancient monasteries built by the mother of Constantine ; 
Asyut, with its noble groves and its vast Arab cemetery, 
Upper Egypt’s capital ; Wasta, the gate of the Fayyum ; Tel- 
el-Amarna, with its palace of the heretic Pharaoh and the 
tombs of his courtiers; many-tombed Beni Hassan; and 
Sakkara, whose ancient Step-Pyramid was there, when 
Memphis rose, and is there when Memphis has gone back 
to the elements for two thousand years. | | 

Lambert felt sad when he saw the first Pyramid at Tahun 
rising from the rose-bearing Fayyum ; his sadness increased as 
_ the steamer breasted the Step-Pyramid of Sakkara and the 
mouldering pyramids of Abusir ; and his sadness culminated 
when the giant pyramids of Gizeh rose upon his left and the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali, which crowns the Citadel of Cairo 
with its soaring dome and minarets, and the long line of the 
Tombs of the Mamelukes with their fantastic domes on his 
right ; for that meant the end of that pleasant solitude on the 
awninged hurricane deck of the white steamer. 

N 
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Francesca and he had looked but vaguely at the bewildering 
panorama of temples which they had passed. They had 
recognised the beauty of their white columns and long horizons, 
but that was all. As they idled away their time leaning back 
on their deck chairs and looking over the gunwale at the view, 
they had paid more heed to things of less importance—the 
white tombs of saints, the. mud villages, like the cities in a 
Durer or a Van Eyck triptych, crowning the river-banks amid 
embosoming groves of palm and sycamore and acacia—the 
wood in which Ancient Egypt werked. 

And most of all to the sunsets and sunrises (they could not 
lie in bed at such a time)—with tall gyassas which spread their 
twin brown sails like the wings of golden eagles as they sped 
up-stream before the fostering north wind ; and the men who 
were pumping up the water of the beneficent Nile with shaduf 
and sakiya ; and the fishermen netting in the shallows; and 
the swarms of large strange birds on the ever-growing shoals 
of golden sand—eagle and vulture, ibis and pelican, stork and 
bittern and avocet. 

When two people are seated on a steamer or a motor-car 
with a subject of great import to discuss, it is the small things, 
not the great ones, which they look at as they pass. Francesca 
often pointed out to Lambert a kingfisher whirring to its hole 
in the bank, a native hut with a ventilation of broken water- 
bottles under its thatch, or the little wind-screen of palm- 
leaves put up by the naked bronze figure working a shaduf. 
She had nothing to say about temples, and very little to say 
about anything but themselves. 

At first she had little to say about anything. She just 
breathed her content. 

It was so delightful to her to be seated under a cool awning 
on a luxurious steamer talking to a man of whom she was 
very fond, though she was not in love with him, having 
regular and luxurious meals, gliding peacefully down stream 
hundreds of miles from any enemies. The very river banks 
presented a world of difference from the banks of the same 
river beyond the cataracts. For there the devastation of war 
and famine and depopulation scarred the river-banks, and 
here there was one succession of populous villages, groves of 
date palms, heavy crops, peasants at their work—everywhere 
the green of fertility. 

** Oh, Don Lamberto, it is good to be back to civilisation. 
Mahdism is THE CURSE OF THE NILE. Wherever it lifts 
its vile head nothing can be grown except by slaves or stealth. 
J am sure that I have seen more people killed than you have, 
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though you have fought in bloody battles. You can have no 
conception of what life is like at Omdurman.” 

““T have done nothing but picture it all these years, till 
you escaped to us half a week ago.” 

‘* You could never equal the reality with your imagination.” 

Then she started telling him some of the awtul tragedies and 
barbarisms which she had witnessed. 

She had seen the men of a whole tribe divided into three 
lots, one of whom was hung, one beheaded and the other 
deprived of every right hand and left foot ; with the wives and 
children of all left to starve. 

In her visits to the Saier she had seen men like Zeki Tummal, 
who had led the Khalifa’s armies to great victories, drag on two 
or three weeks without food till they died of starvation ; and 
Sheikhs of important tribes loaded with irons till they died of 
exhaustion. 

She had seen middle-aged princesses, the sisters of an ally, 
deprived of every relative and sent as slaves to distant Reggaf, 
where exiles were sent in chains to die. 

She had seen things done to pregnant women which no 
woman could describe. 

Eye-witnesses had told her how the Ashraf, relatives of the 
Mahdi, had been starved for a week, and then stripped and 
beaten to death like dogs before the vile populace of Reggaf. 

He looked at her as she was telling them. The Com- 
mandant’s wife, who had money of her own, and was always 
ordering pretty frocks, had lent her charming clothes and 
shoes for the journey, for Lambert’s sake—she had a soft 
corner in her heart for Lambert, and everyone in the garrison 
knew that this girl had been the monomania, which had made 
him such a grim frontiersman. 

The clothes fitted Francesca almost as if they had been 
made for her. How was he to believe that a woman who wore 
such clothes could have been spending the last seven years ina 
mud hut at Omdurman, surrounded by ferocious savages, a 
witness of daily murders, herself a heroine who had come 
through an appalling tragedy in which the other actors were 
the Mahdi and his Khalifas ? 

** I mean to have my whack at those chaps, please God, and 
I hope it'll come to the bayonet,” said Lambert, “ I’ve 
prayed night and morning that England will let us go to war 
with them to wipe this thing out. There must be no peace till 
we have avenged all of you—and Gordon.” 

For the first day her mind was always harping back on the 
terrible past, when they were not exchanging expressions of 
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content or goodwill, or noticing the little things on the banks. 
Then conversation yielded to the spell of environment and took 
a more personal tone. 

‘It’s just like heaven being with you again, Francesca, 
after all these years.”’ 

*“ Have you missed me as much as that ? ” 

“* Missed you? Why, from the day that I saw you off from 
the Bulak station to Khartum, there hasn’t been a day on 
which you haven’t occupied all my waking thoughts, whenever 
aoe been off duty, and many of them when I’ve been on 

uty.” 

‘““ How sweet of you, Don Lamberto, to think of me even 
when you were on duty,”’ murmured Francesca, blind to the 
irony of what she was saying. ‘“‘ But how did you do it ?” 

“How ? When I was scouting I watched all day for you to 
come over the horizon as you did at Korosko. When I was 
fighting I was breaking down the obstacles that lay between 
me and your rescue, and revenging myself on your enemies. 
Everyone of my military duties was personal to you, to give 
my widow’s mite towards rescuing or revenging you.” 

“Oh, Don Lamberto, how noble of you.” 

“* No, it wasn’t noble, it was primitive. It was the intensity 
of my love.” 

“I’m horribly sorry that I can’t feel for you like that, 
Don Lamberto. But I do appreciate your devotion ; you will 
always be my greatest friend, and it is lovely to have you 
sharing my first moment of freedom with me.” 

“Did you ever think of me when you were in Omdurman, 
Francesca ? ”’ 

*““ Oh, so often. I used to say to myself in the very worst 
times, some day the English will come with Don Lamberto, and 
the very tall Captain, and Kaimakam Thursby, and our other 
friends at their head, and they will drive Abdullahi and his 
Baggara into the Nile, and set all the captives free.” 

“And some day they will come, Francesca, and then 
Abdullahi shall pay.” 

“IT must tell you something about Abdullahi, Don Lam- 
berto,” said Francesca to give the conversation a lighter tone, 
** he thought I had the evil-eye.”’ | 

“ The brute.” 

“Oh, it was an advantage, I can tell you. He got quite 
afraid of crossing me towards the end.” 

** Whatever gave him that idea ? ” 

** A fright I accidentally gave Yakub, when he was trying to 
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stop mother from joining Nejumi at Berber, by abducting her 
for Abdullahi’s harem.” 

‘* Perhaps you could have made him let you go altogether if 
you'd given him two or three good frights.”’ 

** Perhaps I could, but I couldn’t have done it to order. 
It was quite unconscious. He invented it for me and I reaped 
the benefits.” 

** IT can quite see how he made the mistake. It’s the sort of 
phosphorescence in your eyes that used to make the people at 
the Albergo say that you had eyes like stars. It’s so very 
uncommon that they think it must mean some occult power. 
Fancy our little Francesca with occult powers.”” He suddenly 
changed his tone, fearing that he might embarrass her. ‘“ We 
will have some good times in Cairo together, won’t we ? ” 

Yakub would have thought the luminous eyes which 
Francesca turned on him at that moment very evil. 

“Oh, Don Lamberto, you can’t think what a difference it 
will make having you there! I declare that I should be quite 
shy in going back to Cairo after all these years if I had not 
someone like you to depend on to keep me in countenance.” 

“ Tl take you about everywhere.” 

“Oh, I expect my mother will want to do that,” said 
Francesca. She was thinking more of its effect upon Angelo. 

Lambert detected no arriére pensce but blundered on, “‘ You 
know I’m very fond of you, Francesca.” 

“Yes, I know you are, and I deeply appreciate your 
goodness.”’ 

Lambert did not merely want his goodness appreciated ; in 
fact, he did not see any goodness in it. He wanted her love, 
and would have liked a more direct answer. 

‘‘ What would you like to do when you get to Cairo ?”’ he 
asked, expecting a list of amusements and excursions for 
which she craved after her long exile. 

“Oh, I think I shall want to rest at first, I expect I shall 
sit at the window or on the balcony and hardly go out of the 
house at all. I’m so tired out with the hard life, and the 
want of proper food and with that ride across the desert, which 
we had to take, that I feel I don’t want to stir for about a 
month while I’m recovering my energies. But you can come and 
see me every afternoon, and tell me the news and cheer me up.” 

“‘ Shan’t we ever go out together ? ”’ 

“IT don’t suppose Y shall want to go out at first.” 

She did not mean to grant more at present, because she 
wanted to know if Angelo Traditore was still in Cairo, and if 
he was married yet, or waiting for her. She did not mean to let 
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Traditore come to the house. She would tell him so if ho 
attempted to come. Sohe could not meet Lambert there. But 
she did not wish him to meet her with Lambert in the streets 
until she had settled the question of her future relations with 
him. She would prefer that Lambert, who seemed to have 
forgotten all about Traditore, should not know that she was 
still in love with him; but if he asked her point blank she 
meant to tell him. And after all she had told him that she 
meant to marry Angelo the very last time it was refered to, 
and the declaration still held good until it was cancelled, 
though this was seven or eight years ago. 

Angelo had been so desperately in love with her that if he 
were in Cairo, and still unmarried, nothing could keep him 
from her, she felt certain. He must have been made a partner 
in his father’s business by this time. If it had not been for 
that he would have married her before he left Khartum. 

Leaving them in Khartum was an ugly incident, like his 
trying to get Lambert murdered. But she had always known 
that - was a coward, and after all he had been right about 
the indefensibility of Khartum. 

These thoughts flashed through her mind like a dream. 
But they gave her a line of conduct. These were desires ; she 
must avoid impeding their realisation. She was fond of 
Lambert and meant to be strictly honest with him. But he 
must understand this. Lambert, however, was too much of a 
gentleman to question her about Angelo. 

As Cairo began to straggle on to the horizon, always with 
the Citadel and its mosque hanging in mid-air on the right 
and the dominant Pyramids on the left, Francesca came 
nearer to Lambert. They had been leaning on the gunwale, 
side by side, a foot or so apart. But now she came and put 
her arm in his. 

‘Oh, Don Lamberto,” she said. ‘ You are the greatest 
friend I have in the world. Who else would have come all the 
way from Assuan to escort me to my mother’s house # Who 
else could make me feel that I have only to think a wish for 
it to be fulfilled ? ”’ 

“It’s nothing, dear—I . . .” 

** Don’t say why you doit. I know, though I don’t allow 
you to mention it.” 

‘* Shall you ever allow me ? ” 

“T cannot say. Ifever I am able, I promise to tell you 
without delay. It’s rather Job’s comforting, I’m afraid.” 

‘‘ But the patience of Job was rewarded.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
INNOOENZA AND THE OONSUL-GENERAL* 


WHEN Donna Innocenza arrived in Cairo she was a nine days’ 
wonder. 

Here was a white woman who had been in the harem of one 
of the Mahdi’s Emirs without losing body and soul. When 
she had discarded the Sudanese Princess’s dress, and the 
strange old jewels which she had worn as Nejumi’s favourite 
wife after the Mahdi’s law about the wearing of gold and silver 
was openly disregarded, she looked strangely unaltered. 

She was not sunburned by her five years in scorched Omdur- 
man, for she had never been under the sky with an uncovered 
face. Anxieties and Jong marches had preserved her from 
growing stout. And in those last days, while Nejumi’s army had 
been suffering from desert famine his wives and children had 
always had their camels’ milk. And marriage had not inflicted 
on her the pains of child-birch, the humiliation of bearing chil- 
dren to an African father—Nejumi was not as light-coloured as 
the Mahdi and the Khalifa. 

When she reached Cairo the Italian Consul-General received 
her at the station. He brought her the good news that the 
King of Italy had granted her a small pension out of his 
private purse, as he supposed that she would remain in Egypt 
till her husband and daughter escaped from the tyrant at 
Omdurman, and that this had been supplemented by a liberal 
pension from the Khedive, whose forefathers would certainly 
have ordered her into their own harems. 

She established herself in an étage in a large house inhab- 
ited by Italians, which overlooked the Ezbekiyeh Gardens. 

The Consul had urged her to take a delightful old Arab 
house not too large for her, which backed on the marvellous 
canal which then ran through Cairo, shaded by a rich mass 
of Oriental trees and creepers, the most beautiful spot in 
the city, and very quiet. But after her long exile, immured in 
a Sudanese harem, she longed for windows and a balcony from 
which she could look on broad open spaces, and see Europeans 
walking about in the streets. Courts and fountains and 
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lattices, old carved wood and tessclated marbles were 
hateful to her, for though there were none of them in Omdur- 
man, they brought back the Arab life which had been her 
nightmare for long years. That she had grown to respect 
and be deeply attached to Nejumi did not diminish this 
feeling. For a Sudanese warrior always on active service 
cannot give much time even to his favourite wife, and the 
rest of the household had hated her, hated her because she 
was the favourite, hated her because she was an unbeliever. 
The Khalifa naturally knew nothing of the religion of his 
Emirs’ wives, and Nejumi, fanatical as he was, had never 
ordered her to become a Moslem. In more civilised countries 
many Moslems have Christian wives. The Koran permits it. 

The apartment which the Consul had taken for her had 
some nice pieces in it, though the rest of the furniture was 
cheap and dingy, and Lambert had thoughtfully allocated 
to her the whole of the gay barbaric trappings captured with 
Wad-en-Nejumi’s harem, and had sent them north with her. 

Her face, which had grown pale and haggard with the 
sufferings of Nejumi’s long march upon Egypt, soon recovered 
its peach-like curves and colouring when she was restored 
to the fleshpots of Egypt, for she was as good a cook as Don 
Zaro, and it was a positive delight to her to try her hand at 
favourite dishes after all these years. Donna Innocenza was 
a simple woman. She understood the value of Ancient Pistol’s 
recipe of ‘ safety and a pot of beer —beer being taken in the 
signification of her favourite forms of nourishment. 

She was also much wrapped up in the advance in her 
social condition. When she left Cairo she was the wife of a 
small hotel-keeper, selected by General Gordon for Com- 
missariat work in Khartum, of no more account than a small 
shopkeeper. When she came back she was the centre of a 
great romance, the favourite wife of the Mahdi’s best General, 
the conqueror of Khartum, the leader chosen for the invasion 
of Egypt, who had been spoken of with bated breath along 
all the Southern border. 

It was not that she made a single friend in her present 
rank, though a certain number of people called upon her out 
of curiosity. The value of her advancement lay in the en- 
hanced position it gave her among her old friends. They were 
much impressed by her being pensioned by the King of Italy 
and the Khedive, and receiving constant visits from the Consul. 
They were not aware that the Consul was an old admirer of 
hers, and having become a widower while she was away, had 
designs on making her his second signora, if Don Zaro was 
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providentially removed in a place where Providence had such 
an excellent opportunity. 

They might even have addressed her (as they spoke of 
her to each other) as Madame Nejumi if it had not been for 
the Sicilian custom of using the Christian name in address- 
ing. Whether Madame Nejumi or Signora Lentini was her 
correct official designation, she had to be addressed as Donns 
Innocenza. 

When her old friends discovered that she intended to live 
on exactly the former footing with them, her popularity was 
great indeed. Invitations to the simple entertainments, in 
which Sicilians so constantly meet, were showered on her. 
She was very gay and very happy—except when she thought 
of poor Don Zaro loaded with chains in that terrible Sater 
at Omdurman, and Francesca in daily privations, even if she 
was still in no peril in the humble and persecuted Mission. 

But the friend on whom she depended most, alike for 
Society and pleasures and little services, was the Italian 
Consul-General, who did as much for her as if he had been 
her cavaliere servente. 

Gino Davanzati was of a type not uncommon in Italy, a 
man who will run straight in love if love runs straight with 
him, but who will if circumstances compel him, use any 
means that come to hand which will not damage his position | 
seriously. He adored the merry Innocenza, she was very 
appetising to the eye, and nobody amused him so much ; 
amusement comes next to love in Italy. 

As Consul he was a distinct success. Having commanded 
the military in the province of Syracuse (where he had first 
met Innocenza when she was a lovely and laughter-lovin 
girl), he had acquired a habit of authority which was need 
in dealing with the large Sicilian and Italian population in 
Cairo. The Islanders considerably outnumbered the Con- 
tinental Italians and, almost without exception, belonged 
to the lower classes, who had primitive ideas about law, which 
kept them in constant touch with their Consul. He did not 
trouble himself much about administrative work beyond 
giving orders or, as a rule, about reports, for which he had 
capable assistants. But the Government of Italy found 
Il Colonello, as he was always called in Cairo, a valuable 
servant because he could act and was not afraid of responsi- 
bility, and was a fine-looking and dignified soldier who cut a 
good figure on ceremonial occasions. 

Like all Italians he could always find time for his pleasures, 
and his absence from the office, except when there was a 
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crisis (in tackling which he was a very Hercules), really 
expedited business because the people who came to see him 
would have talked by the ton after the manner of Italians, 
and, when what they had to say was distilled by the secretaries 
into a memorandum which could be placed on his desk, it 
could generally be answered by a blue pencilled no from 
himself, which his secretaries embellished to suit the case. 
An Italian Consul can always serve his country best by not 
seeing applicants. 

And when he was really needed, it did not take long to 
gallop in an arabeah from the Italian Consulate to the Casa 
Belvedere. So long as the office knew where it could lay 
hands on him in case of need, all was well. They knew Inno- 
cenza’s étage—they knew the Albergo di Siracusa, where 
Innocenza’s regular visits with the Consul for lunch and 
dinner produced not comment but gratitude. 

He generally arrived at her étage in time to take her out 
to a mid-day colazione. He spent his busy mornings at the 
office refusing to see people, and ascertaining that there were 
no particular intrigues going on between the representatives 
of the Powers, which necessitated his cutting in. 

When it came to that, Innocenza had to lunch alone. He 
never neglected intrigues, though he considered murders 
unimportant. In any case there were the afternoon and the 
evening. No diplomat at Cairo ever did any work after lunch, 
except the English and the French, who were at each other’s 
throats. 

But there were few days on which Gino Davanzati did not 
appear in time for lunch, in his immaculate English clothes ; 
it would have been difficult to distinguish him from an 
Englishman if he had been a little less florid in his manners. 

He was not in a hurry for favours ; he was content to have 
the duties of a husband without the privileges until the 
Khalifa obliged. So long as he could spend his leisure in 
Innocenza’s merry and witty society he was satisfied. Her 
manner had always been caressing. 

The arrangement suited her perfectly. It was nothing for 
the Colonello—a widower with a large salary and an official 
residence, who did not keep up any of the state of the British 
and French Consuls-General, to take her to any amusement 
that was going. He might have monopolised her afternoons 
and evenings entirely, but common sense suggested to her 
the importance of accepting the hospitalities of her other 
friends to retain their good-will, and to prevent the Colonello 
getting out of hand. But he was welcome to go with her to 
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their entertainments and entertained them in her name in 
return. In practice he was always with her, sometimes in a 
party, sometimes alone. An Italian has not the English 
objection to his friends being vulgar. 

His party to a certain suburban resort would long be 
remembered. There was a ball for the re-opening of the hotel, 
and the Colonello asked Innocenza, and the Ottoman Com- 
missioner, and the Khedive’s Uncle and other demi-celebrities 
to spend the week-end with him for the occasion. Most of 
the men and most of the women did not dance. But for the 
Turks there was an excitement in meeting beautiful white 
women, and drinking champagne which, on account of its 
sparkle, or because it was not red, they did not consider a 
wine within the definition of the Koran. The Colonello himself 
was not accustomed to drinking wine without water, so he 
became very excited, though he was not unsober. His gravest 
faux pas was trying to make the dignified Turkish Com- 
missioner dance a polka with Innocenza. ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
said the Turk, “ you called me the lion of the evening, when 
you proposed my health at dinner—it is bears, not lions, 
which dance.’’* 

‘* The old bear,” said the Colonello under his breath, and 
swept Innocenza into the dance like a tornado. 

As the evening advanced nothing would satisfy him but that 
they should all adjourn to the desert and dance on the sand to 
the light of the Egyptian moon. To his style of dancing it 
made little difference whether it was sand or a polished floor. 
Indeed the former was preferable, as he did not slip so much, 
and it was pleasanter to fallon. The hotel servants brought 
out sandwiches and champagne, and rugs for the ladies to 
recline on, as there were no chairs in the desert. 

In between the dances the couples strayed off into the 
desert, and more and more of them forgot to come back till the 
Colonello and Innocenza were left alcne, sitting on a rug. 
Wine and weariness reconciled the Colonello to the situation, 
and daylight found him snoring in the desert with the hotel 
servants watching him respectfully like the slaves of Ibn 
Tulun. Innocenza had tiptoed into the hotel, as soon as 
slumber overtook him. The Colonello gave a deep sigh of 
content when he awoke, and went in to get ready for breakfast 
with the remark, ‘‘ The noctes ambrosiales of the ancients must 
have been something like this.”’ 

Innocenza had got accustomed to this merry Sicilian life of 
ES ee RN ey ce encase te naa eek ene enn cert ere 
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long nights and short days again, when suddenly she received, 
through the War Office, a wire from Assuan to know where 
she was living in Cairo, because Francesca had escaped from 
Omdurman, and would be in Cairo in a few days. 

She wondered what Francesca would have to say to Gino. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HOW FRANCESCA WAS RECEIVED AT CAIRO 


Brrore they left Assuan Lambert had wired to Innocenza the 
date and time at which their steamer would arrive at the capital. 
As Francesca was travelling down with him alone it was 
essential that she should go straight to her mother’s on her 
arrival, and it would be much better if Innocenza met her. 

Not only Innocenza, but the whole Sicilian Colony seemed 
to be at the landing stage. There were hardly any Sicilians in 
Cairo of too high a class to know the Lentinis, because the 
gentry do not leave Sicily except to go to Rome or Paris. 

Lambert almost wished that he had not wired to Innocenza. 
The situation was difficult for a British officer. 

The landing stage was so packed with people that it almost 
sank. Francesca was almost torn to pieces by the ardour of 
her friends, and those who could not get near her, did their 
best to wring Lambert’s hand off, and could with difficulty be 
restrained from kissing him, because they took it for granted 
that he had rescued her, sword in hand. 

But the meeting of Innocenza and Francesca was worth 
going miles to see. Francesca had forgotten her indignation 
over her mother’s submission to Nejumi. Innocenza had got 
back the half, the half she loved best, of her family, from the 
perils of Omdurman. Innocenza had also got back her rich 
colouring, her soft sunny womanhood, and made a charming 
contrast with the dark sunbeaten Francesca, so beautiful still, 
in spite of her haggardness, as she rained soft kisses like a 
shower of rose leaves on her mouth and eyes and neck after the 
first hail of kisses on her cheeks. It seemed as if her breath 
would never be exhausted, and only want of breath could 
make her pause. 

After Francesca came Lambert, who was dismayed by the 
ardour of her embraces and, for the matter of that, by being 
embraced at all, though he was really fond of the warm- 
hearted, sympathetic, dashing Innocenza, 
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And his dismay was accentuated by the band of some 
Sicilian Benefit Society, stationed on the sandy bank behind, 
which at short intervals rolled and rattled out the Marcia 
Reale, and, when at last the moment arrived for them to step 
into their carriages, took its station at the head of the proces- 
sion, reducing it to a walking pace. 

The only redeeming feature to Lambert was that Francesca, 
in the nature of things had little luggage, and that his soldier- 
servant had taken charge of his. 

But he was willing to go through anything with his beloved 
Francesca, so he stepped into a large carriage, generally used 
for marriages and the return of Hadji’s from Mecca, facing 
Francesca and Innocenza (very beautifully dressed out of the 
two pensions), and was becalmed in the procession which was 
blocked at intervals of a few yards in crossing the Nile Bridge, 
and more or less seriously from there to Donna Innocenza’s 
étage in the Ezbekiyeh. 

Lambert did not observe himself being detected by any 
Englishman, There are so many processions of the more 
flamboyant nationalities in Cairo, that the English pay very 
little heed to them. He had taken the precaution of coming 
down in plain clothes, not knowing to what lengths Innocenza’s 
fancy might lead her. 

At the Casa Belvedere, where Innocenza had her étage, 
they were greeted by Bastiana, the kitchenmaid of the 
Albergo -di Siracusa, whom Innocenza had hunted up and 
made her general servant when she took up house in Cairo. 
She looked like a female tramp, but was faithful. She too 
embraced Francesca, but not Lambert. The Casa Belvedere 
gave Lambert the creeps. A dirty stone staircase with the 
Arab night-porter’s bed under it, led up to a dirty stone landing 
with a forbidding-looking door at either end of it. And one of 
these forbidding-looking doors admitted to Innocenza’s étage, 
which she had taken furnished rather than incur the outlay for 
furnishing out of herincome. She was also frankly captivated 
by the florid sofas and overmantels with Arab wood-work, 
turned out wholesale by Italian firms in Alexandria, which she 
thought would work in well with the loot from Nejumi’s 
camp. 

To make up for these few conspicuous pieces the rest of the 
furniture was commonplace. The carpets were dirty and 
worn, the chairs and tables inhospitable, the beds of spartan 
simplicity—but these were clean—the pictures as poor as 
cottage Madonnas. | 

This was the home which Francesca, for whom there would 
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be no pension forthcoming, was to share with her good-hearted 
mother on whose bounty she would be dependent. 

To Francesca, after seven years in a mud hut on the desert 
sands of Omdurman, it seemed not only a home, but a palace. 
She rushed through it with exclamations of delight, and, 
when she found that it looked out on the road that runs round 
the Ezbekiyeh, she almost danced—for that was seeing life to 
an Italian in Cairo. 

She opened the French windows and went out at once into 
the balcony, to look at the men who had pictures of the 
Madonna and Greek saints hanging on the railings of the 
Ezbekiyeh over a miscellaneous assortment ef indecent post- 
cards, lead-pencils, notebooks and flimsy envelopes; the 
tailors with the coats and trousers which the Arabs try on in 
the street (over their galabeahs), the tarbush-sellers with their 
wares piled up into tall columns; the turquoise-sellers ; the 
sweetstuff-sellers; the nut-sellers; the bean-sellers; the 
orange-sellers—all the winter traffickers of Cairo. And where 
the donkey boys, with their patient white asses, were congre- 
gated beside large trusses of green berseem, taking up half the 
road, were Arab pavement-restaurants—huge round trays 
stocked with bread puffs, pickle-saucers, batter-covered 
insides of animals, and other donkey-boys’ delicacies. 

As she looked upon these and the fortune-tellers squatting 
on the ground with trays of sand in front of them, she gave a 
little gasp of satisfaction. She was back in Cairo, Cairo where 
the fleshpots of Egypt are kept. 

‘“ Qh, mamma, give me a cup of coffee,” she said, “and a 
box of rahat lokhoum, scented with attar of roses and stuffed 
with almonds, and a large block of nougat. This is home! 
This is home! This is home!” 

*“'Yes, we only need your father for it to be quite home,” 
said Innocenza gaily. She had asked all the questions about 
him that came into her mind during the long slow drive in the 
procession, she had satisfied herself that his life was in no 
danger, and that he was being no worse treated than before, 
and then with characteristic volatility put the thoughts of him 
out of her mind till she could work somebody for his release. 
She could hardly work the Consul since he had already several 
times asked her to marry him, if anything should happen to 
Don Zaro. 

The situation was fraught with difficulty, and not to be 
thought of at such a moment. Yet Innocenza, if he had 
arrived would have been just as effusive over him as she was 
over Francesca. She would have been delirious with joy. 
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Perhaps it was to salve her conscience that ‘she had made the 
remark about Don Zaro, because his appearance at that 
moment would have been anything but opportune. Innocenza 
was doing nothing wrong, but the Consul was being very 
smpressé and very useful. He had been at the reception at the 
landing stage, but, after delivering the address of welcome to 
Francesca, had been obliged to return to the office to send in 
his note of Francesca’s escape, since it was mail day—his “ full 
report would follow by the next mail, when he had had the 
opportunities to make further enquiries.” The opportunities 
would doubtless come early and often. They would be an 
excuse for his coming to the étage as often as, or even oftener 
than he had been doing of late. 

Lambert was the kind of Englishman whom he liked and 
admired. He had known him in the old Albergo di Siracusa 
days, and his good will then had been important in pooh- 
poomue all idea of taking any action about the bravoes who 

ad been so badly injured in the attempted assassination. 
He was a good-looking, red-faced man, rather big, and rather 
stout, with a very handsome white moustache, and a roving 
eye. He still looked more the General than the Consul. 
Presently he came in again : he had claimed acquaintanceship 
and exchanged a few words with Lambert at the landing, and, 
prompted by him, Innocenza had told Lambert on the drive 
what a good friend Jl Colonello had been to him in the matter of 
the injured bravi. 

It Colonello meant to have Lambert glad to see him on his 
frequent visits to the Casa Belvedere. 

‘We must see if we cannot get some of these princes to do 
the same for you as they have done for your mother,” he said 
to Francesca, pleasantly. “‘I think England ought to do 
something for the family of Don Zaro Lentini, who is lying in 
prison at Omdurman for going to help ‘ the General Gordon ’ 
to extract the Egyptians from the Sudan. I must ask Baring.” 
He cherished hopes which were not fulfilled in this direction, 
because Italy gave valuable support to the British Consul- 
General in his constant struggles against the French jealousy, 
which met him at every turn. It was a shock to him when he 
discovered that the iron Baring did not look upon personal 
services to his brother Consuls as a means to be employed for 
the furtherance of British interests. Great Britain paid 
heavily for not rewarding the Lentinis. But her representa- 
tive was the better for it, because he had allowed integrity to 
dictate his action, though the pension had really been earned. 

Lambert was glad for his own sake that Colonel Davanzati 
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had returned now, because it took off Innocenza, who had been 
sitting with them on the balcony, and he prefered talking to 
Francesca alone. 

‘* What shall you do when you have rested ? ” he asked. 

‘“ Oh, I don’t know. I expect I shall need to rest all 
to-day.” 

‘‘I don’t mean to-day. I mean after that month or so 
which you were talking about.” 

‘** Goodness only knows,” said Francesca. She was not 
considering the question of ways and means or occupation 
which were on his mind. The attitude of Angelo was her 
future. The Colonello thought he was in Alexandria for the 
moment. He was not surprised that Angelo was the first 
person she asked after. He knew that he would have been at 
the landing if he had been in Cairo. 

Lambert sat on all that afternoon on the balcony with 
Francesca, glancing from time to time at the bizarre street life 
of the Ezbekiyeh, but paying eye-service to the beloved. 

From time to time their low voices were interrupted by the 
boisterous laughter and hearty tones of the Colonello, or the 
shrill merriment of Innocenza. 

So intent was he on talking to Francesca that he forgot to 
be anxious about the reply to a request which would give him 
the opportunity of prosecuting his suit. 

He was almost as much surprised as anyone else in the house, 
when, in reply to a ring at the front door, Bastiana came 
through the drawing-room with a corporal carrying a dispatch 
from the Cairo War Office. 

The sight of the Official envelope reminded him of the 
application he had made, and he opened it with considerable 
misgivings. He had no hope of deceiving the Sirdar as to the 
object of his wishing to remain in Cairo, and the Sirdar had no 
fellow-feeling for these little human weaknesses. 

At the opening lines of the dispatch his face ‘ fell a yard,’ as 
some very ancient slang puts it. His application for leave 
could not be entertained. But as he read on his despair gave 
way to exultation. The Sirdar saw no reason for granting him 
leave. But he had no objection to obliging a meritorious 
officer, when he had a purpose of his own to serve by it, and as 
the reports showed Lambert to be the best and keenest scouting 
officer in the Egyptian army, and he was revising his plan of 
campaign for the advance to Omdurman, which seemed so little 
likely ever to be realised, he ordered him to come up to Cairo 
(which he had already done with temporary leave) to be 
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attached to the Intelligence Department of the War Office till 
further notice. 

Nothing could have suited Lambert better. His servant 
could go back to Assuan for his kit, and in a day or two he 
could move from the hotel into the Citadel. 

But at the foot of the letter was an intimation that the 
Sirdar would like to see him at once. | 

“Qh, Don Lamberto, that is splendid for you!” cried 
Francesca enthusiastically. 

‘* It-may be splendid for me, but I have to say goodbye,” he 
answered ruefully. 

‘* Well, you know how to please me,” said Francesca, as 
they parted: ‘ The Sirdar—do you think he would do any- 
thing for my father ? ”’ 

‘‘'You know that he is the very tall Captain who used to 
come to the Albergo ? ”’ 

‘““No! The very tall Captain! Then he must do some- 
thing.” 

** What will you do if I succeed.” 

*“* Love you,” said Francesca. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE ASSIGNATION 


As he had been granted a short leave before he took up his 
duties at the War Office, Lambert spent much of each day with 
her, but she seldom allowed him to go out with her. The 
Sirdar’s views about the marriage of his officers were so well- 
known that to be seen out with a British Officer almost spelt 
loss of character. Besides this, her heart might be had for the 
asking by Angelo Traditore, and she did not wish him to 
imagine that she was ear-marked for Lambert. 

In her Italian desire to confer pleasure upon her companion 
by light laughter, she grew to jest about her experiences as a 
nun. Lambert had done no more than bring her down from 
Assuan to Cairo after all his vigils for her on the frontier. And 
her heart was not his, and he could see that ; she was still for 
Angelo Traditore. 

Angelo had thought her dead. For her sake he had wept 
like a mourner over the fall of Khartum. But when he got the 
better of his tears, he turned back to the women who had been 
his solace after her departure—the women of the town, and 
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his mistresses. He felt that he was being faithful to Francesca 
by abandoning the contemplation of marriage. How was she 
to expect more from him? It was not the custom of their 
country. 

As the Colonello thought, he was at Alexandria when she 
arrived in Cairo, but the news of her arrival after such an 
escape was soon bruited through the Italian Colony there, 
and Angelo was afire to see the beautiful Francesca again. 
He had a thrill as he thought of her charms, and he might 
hope for favours from the European widow of. the Mahdi. 
But he had to proceed circumspectly. His informatien in- 
cluded the fact that Bimbashi Oliphant had brought her 
down. And he was not forgetful that Francesca had forbidden 
him to come to see her at the Albergo lest he should meet 
Lambert Oliphant. Also if she was a widow and he did any- 
thing which could be construed as courting her, he would by 
Sicilian custom have to marry her. 

He did nothing till the Sunday after his return to Cairo. 
Then he went to mass at the Church where she had been in 
the habit of meeting him. 

Francesca was there. Her eyes were searching the con- 
gregation. She expected him, therefore he waited until Mass 
was over and then went into a side chapel and knelt down— 
perhaps to pray for success in his adventure. Presently 
when everyone had left the church, she came and knelt 
beside him, ‘‘ Oh, Angelo!” she said. And he murmured 
back, ‘‘ Light of my eyes! The long darkness is over.”” And 
so they whispered, with their faces resting on their hands, 
but their eyes turned on each other. 

Angelo was not satisfied with abstractions, and after a 
becoming delay, he asked if he could meet her, and suggested 
the room of La Sorda in the Sharia Mohammed Ali. La Sorda 
was a deaf dressmaker, much in favour for meetings of this 
kind. She never left her room, but she could hear nothing 
that was said, and she sat with her head over her work, not 
following the motions of their lips, which she could read. 
Francesca could give orders to her to execute, which would 
account for her going to the room frequently, and Angelo 
would take care to pass in and out unobserved, and to be 
there when Francesca was. La Sorda would understand 
and say nothing, and Angelo would give her money. It was 
all perfectly simple, but it had to be executed without failure. 
Embracing forms no part of a Sicilian courtship. That is an 
after-marriage affair, perhaps with your own husband, 
perhaps not. 
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Francesca had written to Angelo regularly from Khartum 
after he had returned to Cairo. They were promessi Spost. 
Her letters were full of their marriage, and his were even 
more ardent. He had followed her to Khartum to get married 
to her. And he had left for sheer cowardice, because Gordon 
had said that the city was going to be more closely besieged, 
and this would be his last chance of getting away before the 
siege was over. At the last moment the fear of losing his 
partnership with his father had prevented him from asking 
Francesca to marry him and go back with him, though Don 
Zaro had given his consent, and Gordon had given the priest 
authority to perform the marriage without the usual notice. 

In any case Francesca would have refused. She had too 
high a spirit to leave her father and mother at such a moment. 
If Khartum was regularly besieged the English would come 
in a year and drive the Arabs away, and her father, who was 
Gordon’s amin beit-el-mal, said that they had food and supplies 
for a year in Khartum. 

Angelo could go if he pleased. Francesca knew that he was 
a coward, and did not expect him to stay. But she had known 
that he was a coward when she fell in love with him, and did 
not want a husband who would perform deeds of bravery, 
but one whom she loved. Most of her countrymen, except 
her father, were cowards at heart, she knew, and she liked 
Angelo’s having the courage to be a coward frankly. Of 
course she had not been able to write to him or receive letters 
from him while she was in Omdurman, so it was nothing that 
she had not heard from him for five years. She had ascertained 
that he was not married. For a man of Angelo’s temperament 
it must mean that he was waiting for her to marry him. She 
knew from friends that he had been away, and she knew when 
he returned, and she had gone to their church, where they 
used to meet before the evil days came on them. And lo, he 
was there. 

It was he who suggested La Sorda, she had waited for him 
to make the assignation in case he had cooled off. But Angelo 
had made it, and Francesca was very happy. 

a % * * a a * 

lo arrived with expensive flowers, many chocolates 
and other gifts, and kissed her fingers most beautifully. He 
asked her in tones of the deepest concern to tell him every- 
thing that had happened to her since they parted. She told 
them as to her future husband. He hung on her words, he 
wept over her misfortunes, and the misfortunes of her father 
and mother. She was touched by his sensibility, 
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‘CHAPTER XXVIII 
L'HOMME PROPOSE 


On the next morning, as there was still a day or two before 
he had to go to the War Office, Lambert was with Francesca 
in time to catch a breath of cool air from the Ezbekiyeh before 
the sun grew fierce. They sat on her balcony watching the 
doves which sat cooing in the treetops, and the green bee-birds 
flashing like emeralds through the shrubs below. 

As the day grew hotter they withdrew into the room, and 
closed the heavy lattices. The furniture was sombre enough 
before the room was darkened. It did not comprise a single 
attractive object ; and they did nothing to pass the time. 
But no sense of gloom lay upon Lambert. It filled a room 
with light for him to be sitting within the same four walls as 
his beloved, feasting his eyes on the grace and beauty that had 
been marooned for seven years at Omdurman, and laughing 
whole-heartedly at her light jests. For Francesca was woman 
enough to enjoy being worshipped by a dashing soldicr, 
though she had given her heart to another’s keeping. 

She knew that he came as a lover. She had only to contrast 
his eyes, his motions, his tones with those of Angelo to know 
that he was genuine and in earnest, and Angelo was holdin 
something back. But she did not want his love, she wan 
Angelo’s. At the bottom there may have been some- 
thing racial in the preference. For Angelo had not the com- 
manding attractions of Lambert. He may have been as 
handsome in his way, but he had not the splendid physique, 
the pride of life which springs from blazing courage, and the 
glow of health impa by fresh fair colouring. Francesca | 
knew that he was treacherous and cunning, but she told her- | 
self that his treachery and cunning would not be used against 
the woman of his choice, but in the struggle for life with 
stronger and braver men, like Lambert for instance. So they 
were accounted to him for virtues. 

Whatever his fascination may have been, she loved him, 
and was bound up in him. But that did not preclude little 
thrills of satisfaction as the gallant soldier fresh from the 
wars sat in front of her, worshipping. 

Lambert could not lunch with her. The Sirdar had more 
questions to ask him, and had invited him to come to lunch 
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as a preliminary. Even he sometimes found that with young 
men it is easier to learn their real opinions incidentally, than 
in the Inquisition of an office. And Lambert, besides being no 
fool, was blunt in expressing his opinions, so that you got 
near the truth, so far as he was capable of arriving at it. e 
Sirdar also liked strength—physical strength—and liked 
courage and was interested in Lambert’s rescue from de- 
bauchery by service at the front, which he had himself 
contrived by bearding the Sirdar of that day in his den. 

The Sirdar had many questions to ask him. Men who, 
like Lambert, were scouting month in and month out, noticed 
the shades of confidence in the mood of the enemy, whether 
he was aggressive, or losing heart, or letting things drift. 
Officers, 7ho were scouting too, had special opportunities 
for knowing the morale of their own men, if they were standing 
the long peace well, for there had been no fighting worth 
speaking of since Toski, and that was two or three years ago. 
The regimental reports the Sirdar had received regularly, 
and George Thursby was a precise sort of man. But he wanted 
to learn how things were striking Lambert, whose mind he 
knew so well. It was no use for Lambert to be impatient 
with the Sirdar, but he strode down the steps two at a time | 
when he left the door of the War Office, to hail an arabeah to ' 
drive him to the Ezbekiyeh, and he let the man lash his horses. | 


* * * - * * * 


But it was near sunset before he reached Francesca’s 
apartments. She was so excited that he thought something | 
important must have happened. It was only of relative | 
importance. While she had been waiting for him, she had 
discovered that there was a staircase leading up to the roof, | 
and a little belvedere on it for enjoying the cool of a summer 
evening. She suggested that they should go up there now. 

He went up first, as a man is expected to do on such occa- 
sions, opened the trap, concentrated his attention on the 
belvedere, and called it ‘‘a good egg.’’ But Francesca, as she 
abe on to the roof, gave a little cry of astonishment and 
delight. 

When she had been up there a few hours before she had 
noticed nothing particular about it excopt that it had a nice 
belvedere overlooking the Ezbekiyeh. But now she saw that 
it turned its back on one of those pageants, which only Egypt 
can supply, for the glare of the sunset thrown back on the 
east had brought the Citadel rock, crowned with the walls 
of Saladin, and the vast dome and minarets of Muhammed 
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Ali’s mosque so much nearer that they seemed just across 
the street instead of a mile away. There was purple as well 
as orange in that haze, glittering like a jewel. All the glories 
of the Arabian Nights seemed to lie behind that splendour, 
those oriental outlines. And away to the right stretched a 
long procession of minarets each more fanciful than the other, 
gold in the east, purple in the centre, and black at the western 
end. 

Francesca felt lifted up at the spectacle. a 

**Don Lamberto, come here!” she cried. ‘‘ Never mind 
that stupid belvedere / Did you ever see anything so beautiful ? 
How I have starved for the sight of the Cairo minarets during 
. all these years! The mosques of the Sudan are only courts. 
So I simply adore this. And I adore it more because there is 
_nothing in it to recall the Sudan.” | 

Lambert had more real appreciation of the beauty of the 
scene than she had when his attention was drawn to it, though 
he had gone to the belvedere without looking at it. The 
Sicilian has no real love of natural beauty; he has merely 
observed that it does as well as old buildings or a super- 
abundance of wild flowers as an attraction for foreigners. 
And Francesca was no better than her race, though she had 
seen enough of foreigners to turn it to account with Sicilian 
brilliance and versatility. 

But after all he was no better than she, for, when he had 
enjoyed it for a few minutes without finding adequate 
expression for his admiration (he was inspired with the 
feeling of ecstasy not over it but over her), he turned his back 
on it and, running his arm through hers, drew her into the 
belvedere to sit gazing over the Ezbekiyeh, watching the big 
hawks wheeling over the trees with their eternal pree-o-lo ! 

He did not mean to leave it at that, for he had something 
to say to Francesca which was bound up with his whole 
future happiness in life, and he was so elated by the atnio- 
spheric conditions that he judged that the moment was oppor- 
tune. How should he begin. He was aware that Francesca 
was practical, and he thought that the awkwardness of her 
present unprotected condition might count for more than 
whatever claims he had. He was aware also that Francesca 
was independent and touchy, and that it was as well to 
proceed with deliberation. But the more he thought about 
it the more convinced he was that he was too stupid to do 
anything except take the bull by the horns. 

He cursed himself now for not having simply put his arm 
round her when they were looking at the pageant, and drawn 
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her to him. If she really liked him, as he thought she did, she 
might have forgiven him and it might have been all settled. _ 

But as he had not seized his chance he must try his dip- 
lomacy, and it was not very diplomatic. te 

“Francesca,” he began, “ it’s not very nice for you living 
here |” 

“ Why, what is wrong ? ” she asked. | 

“‘T mean it’s rather a false position for you to be living here 
without means of your own on what your mother chooses to 
esa you from her pension, which I daresay is none too 
arge.”’ 

‘TI certainly hate to be a burden to her. I shan’t let her 
spend a penny on me that can be helped.” 

So far he had kept on the right tack, but he got off it with 
the very next sentence. ‘‘ And honestly, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, I don’t think that her set are the right kind of 
people for you to know.” 

“They are my own people! ”’ she cried hotly, “‘ the set in 
which I was brought up, the only friends I have in the world.” 

* Oh, Francesca.” | 

“‘ Except you, of course. I don’t mean to be horrid, Don 
Lamberto,” she said in a modified voice, she was not for- 
giving him for the remark, though she knew that what he 
said was substantially true, for the prosperous Italians and 
Greeks and Levantines of her former acquaintance, who 
were heaping entertainments on Innocenza, had a flashy 
element about them, which even these few days in the 
Commandant’s house at Assuan had taught her to dislike. 
But still they were her set, and the set she would have to live 
in if she married Angelo. She tried to look affectionate, but 
to maintain a reserve which should prevent him from saying 
that which she so very much desired to keep unsaid. 

He read the first part of the message, but not the second, 
and blundered on. 

** Well, the only way out of it,” he said, as if he was respon- 
sible for finding a way out, “ is for you to marry me.” 

** Or somebody else,’’ she objected, in gentle raillery. 

“* Or somebody else, of course,” he admitted, with a wave of 
his cigarette, allowing the possibility, but dismissing it as 
not within the range of practical politics. 

_“ Well, I think that is the best way out of it, but we must 
give things time to settle themselves.”’ 
, ‘* Why should we ? I have enough for us to live on, even in 
airo,’’ 
How was she to spare his feelings 2. This man to whom she 
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felt in such a debt, this man whom she could have loved so 
well but for that other who was all her world to her. 

A woman reasons quickly, though her premises may be 
false. 

‘* You see, I am stil] engaged.” 

66 Engaged 2 93 

“Yes. I was engaged to Angelo Traditore the last time we 
wrote to each other, and I can’t take it that all these things 
that have happened in the Sudan would break our engage- 
ment, until he tells me so.” 

‘* Oh, surely.”’ 

‘“* Well, I don’t consider myself free.” 

‘“* Speaking not as a rival, but as a sporting man, I’m 
prepared to bet that he isn’t thinking anything more about it.”’ 

‘*T’m sure he is!’ she cried, with so much feeling that he 
asked, ‘‘ Have you seen him yet ?” 

66 Yes.” 

‘* And did he say anything about it ? ” 

‘* He couldn’t the first time we met,” she said hotly. 

‘**T don’t see why not,” he said, though he had not done so 
himself till this minute. 

‘* Besides, it was in church.” This was disingenuous ; but 
she was desperate and she knew that Protestants do not talk 
affairs in church. 

“© And you'll marry me if it is broken off ? ” 

She hesitated. 

‘* Ah, I see he has your heart, not me.” 

She nodded sadly. 

‘** But I may come and see you all the same ? ” 

** Of course,” she said. ‘‘ I have been letting you come, and 
I knew I could not marry you. Cannot we be friends ? ” 

‘** What will Traditore say ?” 

* Yes, that is the question. But,” she added, with a queer 
look on her face, “if he says that we are not engaged, it will 
not be for him to say.” 

** No, it won’t.” 

‘* But he is wery revengeful.”’ 

“IT don’t mind that. I can defend myself.” 

Francesca was silent. She knew how serious the matter 
was. And Lambert said nothing because he hoped by doing 
so to force her into saying something. : 

While they were musing the swift Egyptian night fell, and 
tare led the way downstairs crying, “It’s growing 
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Cimmerian darkness descended upon the soul of Lambert. 
In the old days he would have laid desperate hands upon 
himself or Angelo. But those long years of watching in the 
desert, and the ordeal of fighting through a battle, had 
hardened his nerves. Francesca had killed his hopes, but 
he had been hoping against hope for seven years while he 
waited for news of her on the frontier. And she did not 
deny him her presence, 


CHAPTER XXIX 
MONSIEUR MON AMI 


Two things—Lambert’s feeling of indebtedness to the Colonello, 
and his dislike to interfering in other people’s affairs, prevented 
him from being restive about the Colonello’s protracted daily 
visits to Innocenza. : 

He could not forget the patient prisoner at Omdurman, 
and it did not seem quite fair that the Colonello should be 
sain waar taking his place. Nor did Lambert know how 
purely platonic the friendship had been so far. 

Innocenza was not one to notice encroachments much, so 
long as she was amused, and her creature comforts were cared 
for, and nothing happened that shocked her and made her 
pull herself together. But the Colonello had been satisfied 
with a charming and amusing companion, who permitted 
the minor familiarities of a brother-in-law, unless he had dined 
too well or was otherwize unduly excited. : 

In general, Innocenza had him well in hand, and pulled him 
up with pretty petulance, when she thought that his attentions 
were becoming tiresome. But at times she felt more indolent 
or more impressionable, as she did on that anniversary of a 
forgotten Garibaldian battle in which the glorious Mille— 
the Thousand who sailed from Genoa to Marsala—had laid the 
foundation of United Italy. 

The anniversary itself did not recall much to her except a 
certain old painting of a youthful Davanzati, a member of a 
Florentine noble family which had been among the greatest in 
Florence in the stormy fourteenth century, whose Republican 
ardour had made him join “the thousand” as a simple 
volunteer. The fine features and fine colouring of the Consul- 
gad were in those early days combined with an engaging 
slumness. 
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Gino Davanzati had shewn such blazing valour that he rose 
rapidly to high commands among the Garibaldians and, when 
the war was over, received various military appointments in 
Sicily, culminating in the command of the Province of Syra- 
cuse, from which he was transfered to the Consul-Generalship 
at Cairo a few years before his old Syracusan friends, the 
Lentinis, found their way there. 

Garibaldian anniversaries never failed to recall to Innocenza 
that picture of Gino in his glorious youth. He was but thirty 
when she knew him first, and the glamour of Garibaldi for 
Sicilians is extraordinary. 

On anniversaries he wore his uniform and his medals, and 
knocked off two decades. 

This was the anniversary of the battle, and they had 
celebrated it by a dinner that taxed the resources of Shep- 
heard’s. And, when the party had broken up, the two 
couples, the Colonello with Innocenza and Lambert with 
Francesca, had strolled through the Ezbekiyeh, where a féte 
with many lanterns was in progress, to Innocenza’s étage. 

It was natural for Francesca, who did not encourage 
anacreontics, and Lambert to take possession of the balcony 
where they could see the lanterns and the gay Sicilian life 
which was going on in the Ezbekiyeh, and the starlit sky 
above, which over the glare below looked like black velvet 
sown with diamonds. 

They sat there enjoying each other’s company more than 
friends, if she was less than a lover. They did not notice the 
flight of time. All time in Egypt is so desperately brief 
compared to the age of its monuments, and licensing hours are 
unknown. 

Innocenza and the Colonello really cared much more for the 
sort of things the young ones were looking at than they did, 
and they stood watching them at one of the other windows. 
They had left the lamp unlit so as to enjoy the illuminations 
better, till Innocenza recognised that it was one of the Colon- 
ello’s difficult nights, and used the match, which he had given 
her for a cigarette, to light the lamp. 

Then she went back and stood in the other angle of the 
window toying with her charming feet. She had never looked 
so attractive tohim. The lamplight was too dim to reveal 
the advance of years, but sufficient to show her bright colouring 
and soft sensuous grace. Sicilian women always look their 
best when they are standing. They have the poise of Proser- 
pine. And to Innocenza coquettish attitudes were natural ; 
they succeeded each other e* eash ficsh mood seized her. 
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At this moment the attitude denoted mischief. Innocenza 
was laughing merrily at the Colonello’s remonstrances about 
the light. She was rubbing the wall gently with the back of 
her neck, you could tel] that by her eyes, which were watching 
the effect on him with gay malice. 

The Colonello could resist it no longer. 

“‘Innocenza mia, how long are you going to keep me 
waiting ?” 

“You know very well that we must wait while Zaro is 
alive. The Consul-General of Italy cannot permit himself to 
commit bigamy.” 

** But Zaro may live to be a hundred, and he may be dead for 
five years without our knowing it. There is no telegraph 
service from Omdurman.” 

“That is true; but we simply have to wait—to pay the 
Gellabas for any news they bring, to go on making arrange- 
ments for his escape until one succeeds.” 

“* Escape,” echoed the Colonello involuntarily. 

“Yes, you must do your best for his escape.”’ 

7 he you laying too heavy a burden on me, carisstma ? ” 

6¢ ow 2 33 

~ “You ask me to plot for Zaro’s escape when my happiness 
in life depends on his death.” 

“‘ Oh, Gino, how can you ? ” 

** Listen to me, Innocenza! Do you know what I should do 
if I were like Francesca’s beautiful Angelo ? ” 

“Yes, you would arrange that the same Arab, who helped 
him to escape, should bring his delirium of happiness to a 
sudden end by informing the Khalifa where to catch him.” 

s. Precisely,” he said, waiting for the situation to take 
effect. 

“But you are a Davanzati and a patriot, Gino.” 

“In the first place, Innocenza, I am Adam and you are Eve. 
And there is the serpent.” 

‘* What have you in your mind, Gino ?” 

“That you should secretly be my wife until Zaro returns.” 
g “You must not tempt me, Gino, to be unfaithful to 

aro.” 

“But you have been unfaithful to him already, you have 
lived for four years with En-Nejumi. I know that you could 
not help it, but the fact remains that you have not been what 
is called faithful to Zaro. And it can’t do him any more 
harm for you to a 

“You need not say it, Gino, unless you wish to hurt me so 
much that our friendship will be frightened.” 
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“* Forgive me, Innocenza, but when a man’s whole happiness 
is at stake——”’ 

“But, my dear, you are not miserable, are you? How 
bravely you conceal it !”’ 

‘* Don't chaff me, Innocenza, the matter is too serious.” 

“But the matter is too serious even to be mefttioned. 
Besides, think of Francesca. Even if I could forget Zaro, I 
could not forget her heroism. I ought to have resisted as she 
did, and J feel inclined to kill myself, when I think of it.” 

. It would be better to make me happy than to kill your- 
se a 

“Tf I did I should go straight away and kill myself.” 

“Do you hate me as much as that ?”’ 

“You know I don’t hate you. You know how fond I am of 
you. But I must think of Francesca.” 

‘“‘ Of her marriage, I suppose you mean, but she’s going to 
marry that fellow Traditore quite soon, isn’t she ? ”’ 

“‘T hope not.” 

“‘ Or perhaps the Englishman ? ”’ 

‘ 7 I should love that. But do you think he’d marry her 

“IT don’t think that anything you did or she did would 
affect his love for her. There are some English who go 
ee on if Hell is in their path and Heaven one pace to the 
right.” 

‘* And these are the men whose good opinion makes the 
difference between right and wrong for me.” 

“You have much iv answer for, Messer San Giorgio,” said 
the Consul-General for Italy, ““why do you let these tall 
proud Englishmen so often cross the path of love ?” 

“Stl Sil San Grorgio e Inghilterra!’’ cried Innocenza, 
lifting her eyes and folding her hands as if she were praying. 

“It’s a pity I can’t pray for Zaro and myself at the same 
time,” said the Colonello ruefully. 

““ Deeds are better than prayers, though they are not so 
easy,’ said Innocenza. ‘“‘ Promise me, Gino, not again! ”’ 

“It’s like promising a thing to God. He can make you do 
it whether you promise or not, and He never shews that He’s 
pleased y your doing it.” 

‘But I do show you. I treat you as if you were my 
brother.” 

‘So you do, little Innocenza, but a brother can never be 
more than a brother.” 

‘“‘ We live in a wicked world. There’s no Garden of Eden 
now, Gino. If there was no Zavo, I would marry you 
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to-morrow—or the other thing. But while Zaro lives I will 
never be anyone else’s. I'll take very good care not to be 
taken prisoner any more. I'll never go twenty miles from 
Cairo again except it is in the train to Alexandria.” 

“How about Assuan ? ”’ 

*‘ No, not even to Assuan.”’ 

“* But as Zaro is kept in chains in that awful Saier he can 
never escape until the English set him free. I can tell you 
that he never will be free, Baring told me himself that the 
British Government will never attempt the re conquest of the 
Sudan, so poor little Innocenza will have to remain a widow 
all her life. And you weren’t created to be a widow, 
Innocenza.”’ 

‘When I am a widow, Gino, I don’t intend to remain one. 
But until I am a widow, or my husband turns up, I must 
remain one. And you must help me, Gino, by being every- 
thing to me that you have any right to be and nothing that 
you oughtn’t.”’ 

** Poor me, when I know that it’s better to be happy than 
to be good.” 

“* Tf you are good, Gino, you will be happy.” 

‘* But not in my way.” 

* Then help me to be happy.” 

* And we can go on just as we have been going.” 

‘Of course,’ said Innocenza, who had no mind to cut 
herself off from her chief source of happiness, though it was 
outside of her definition. 

And in this wise the Colonello served her for seven lean years. 


CHAPTER XXX 
ANGSLO DECLARES HIMSELF 


A ¥FrEw days later Francesca sent Bastiana with a roll 
of Pongee silk to La Sorda saying that she would be there at 
such a time. Angelo appeared so soon afterwards that he felt 
constrained to explain that he had made friends with the 
poor photographer, who lived on the top floor, and watched 
from his window. 

Francesca, was very pleased at this token of his eagerness 
not to lose a minute of her society. 

He had also incidentally paid La Sorda handsomely to be 
very deaf and blind. | 
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When he came in he embraced her. It was a brief and 
respectful embrace, but it had never happened in her father’s 
house. The Sicilians do not embrace before marriage where 
the fiancée is a young girl, but Angelo was treating her as a 
widow. Custom allowed this, but she had not meant to. 
Still she yielded to the fascination, and allowed Angelo to 
take her on his knee. 

Angelo was in no mood to talk beyond a fire of carissimas, 
and other endearing epithets. He was full of the enjoyment of 
that exquisite mouth, whose beauty none of her hardships 
could ever impair, and he trusted, by the magic of contact 
and the fervour of his embraces, to lay a spell on her which 
she could not withstand. 

Francesca submitted to his kisses. They were still innocent. 
The fascination of kissing such a woman as Francesca for 
the first time was sufficient for the day, but she was waiting 
for the next move, just as he was, and they had different 
moves in their minds. He, having carried the outworks, 
hoped for the capitulation of the whole fortress before he left 
La Sorda’s. She was waiting for the offer of marriage which 
she expected to follow this outburst of affection. She had 
been through a stern school since he left her at Khartum, 
and did not lose her head in her delight in his affection. It 
only gave her confidence to speak on what was nearest to 
her heart. She treated his embraces as a declaration that he 
meant to proceed with his suit, and asked him tenderly, when 
at last he rested from kissing, ‘‘ When are we to be married, 
Angelo mio ?”’ He was prepared for this, though he felt as 
if he had been shot. 

‘““We cannot marry now, Francesca mia, the Church 
forbids it.”’ 

‘* Mother of God, why ?”’ cried Francesca, starting up. 

‘* You have been the wife of one who did not belong to the 
Church, who was not even a Christian.” 

‘Is that written in the book ? ”’ she asked desperately. 

“It must be,” he replied, ‘ for my confessor has told me 
that it is not possible.” 

** T will not believe it.” 

Angelo had the wisdom of the serpent. He would make no 
progress with his designs on Francesca that afternoon ; he 
could see that. And she would press him for categorical 
declarations about their marriage, which could only be 
avoided by instant retreat. 

‘We can go to him now,” he said, looking at his watch. 
** He will be in the Church.” 
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“Then I will meet you there. You go out first and I will 
follow you by a different way.’’ From the Sharia Mohammed 
Ali you could go to the church of San Pancrazio either straight 
up the street or by going up a side street into the Muski and on 
to the Ataba. The Ataba had to be crossed in either case for 
the church was in Little Sicily. Fortune favoured Angelo. 
His confessor was very ignorant and very prejudiced. 

‘‘ It is not necessary,” he said, ‘“‘ La Sorda has shown me the 
backdoor. You could not use it because it leads past the secret 
distillery of Ionides and you might meet with annoyance, 
but it is all right for me.” 

There were many of these distilleries behind the Sharia 
Mohammed Ali, where they made the vilest spirit, and coloured 
and flavoured it to resemble brandy, which was sold retail at 
eight sous the litre. 

La Sorda’s assignation-place owed its popularity to this 
secretive entrance. But Francesca had not been aware of it 
before. Since she had no money but what her mother gave 
her she walked to the church, though it was some way off. 

‘The church was a large, ugly baroque building with many 
chapels. It was so full of decorations in the worst possible 
taste that it was easy for lovers to meet without being much 
observed. It had to be large and common, because it served 
not only the swarming inhabitants of Little Sicily, but many 
Levantine Christians belonging to the Latin Church. 

Angelo’s confessor was already in his box. Angelo pointed 
him out to Francesca and sat down a little way off to watch 
her as she knelt and unburdened her heart. He felt sure of 
his confessor and knew that letting her speak to him before 
he had had the opportunity of communicating with him 
separately, would impress her. 9 

riefly Francesca confessed that she had been the wife of 
the Mahdi, though the marriage had never been consummated. 
(Mohammedans were pagans to her as well as to the priest.) 

‘It is a grievous sin,” he said, “ but when you have re- 
pented sufficiently, and had twelve masses said, it will be 
forgiven you.” | 

Francesca’s soul leapt within her with a great joy. ‘“ And 
then, Father, Angelo Traditore will be able to marry me ? ”’ 

** Not so, my daughter.” 

“* But why, Father, my husband is dead.” 

‘‘ He was not your husband, for you are a Catholic, and he 
was not married to you by any ceremony recognised by the 

urch.” 

“Then surely there can be no obstacle | ” 
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** But there is an obstacle that cannot be got over. Not 
having been married you were living in sin. And a faithful 
son of the Church, like Angelo Traditore, cannot be permitted 
to marry a woman who lived in sin with a pagan.”’ 

** But I never did live with him. He died before I could be 
his wife in anything more than name! ”’ 

“The sin is the same, my daughter. You can be forgiven 
if you repent truly, but Angelo cannot be permitted to par- 
ticipate in it, except by the written permission of His Holiness, 
and that would have to be applied for through us.” 

‘** But you will apply for it, Oh, my Father,” she entreated, 
earnestly. 

‘My daughter, I cannot, except at the application of Angelo, 
and as a good Catholic he will not apply in the face of my 
advice, which is that he cannot do so as a loyal son of the 
Church.” 

Angelo had not influenced his confessor in coming to this 
decision. It had not been necessary. 

Father Geronimo had the strongest views on the matter, 
because of the many back-slidings of his flock in this direction. 
The gay women of the Arab pleasure-quarters, the worst of 
which was situated in this very parish, were nearly all Jewesses 
or Christians on account of the restrictions upon Mussulman 
women, and though most of them were Levantines, there 
were a few Italian women among them, who wore anklets 
like native women as the sign of their profession. 

All of these, no matter what their race, who were in his 
flock he prohibited Catholics from marrying, when they were 
so abandoned as to wish to do so. And in his narrow mind 
there was no difference between a Catholic wife of the Mahdi, 
even if she had only been his wife under compulsion, and 
never more than in name, and one of these low Christian 
women of the fish-market, considered as a wife for a good 
Catholic like Angelo Traditore. 

He had laid his injunction unsolicited upon Angelo at 
Confession, Angelo with his devilish cunning having con- 
fessed it as a sin that he desired to marry Francesca Lentini, 
who had done this accursed thing. For Angelo, who had lived 
with mistresses for five years to keep himself free to marry 
Francesca for the mother of his children, had no desire for 
children whose mother had been the wife of an African. 
That she had only been his wife in name he did not believe. 
There was this much honesty in him, that he had in his sinful 
and animal way, kept himself for Francesca, because he 
wished her and none other to be the mother of his children, 
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and he had a sincere horror of their having for a mother a 
woman circumstanced as he believed her to be. 

But this did not prevent his desiring her for a mistress as 
much as ever he had desired her for a wife. 

Francesca felt herself beaten down into the dust. She could 
hardly rise from her knees to leave the church. 3 


CHAPTER XXXI 
FRANCESCA ARRANGES TO MARRY LAMBERT 


WueENn Lambert next came to see Francesca he found her 
terribly depressed. But she was thankful to see him. Here at 
any rate was a man willing to marry her after what had 
happened, though he knew far more what it meant than 
Angelo did. She had no desire to marry him. She desired not 
to marry him, but the consciousness that he was willing to 
marry her restored her self-esteem a little. The horrors and 
terrors of the sack of Khartum, of being physically inspected 
by the Mahdi when she was driven with the other choice 
women captives into the bezt-el-mal of the fallen city, of being 
kept in chains in the prison of the Mahdi’s harem, of being 
forced to be his wife, were as nothing to the humiliation that 
the man to whom she had given her whole heart, and who 
thought her the most beautiful of women, considered that 
she was not fit to be his wife, though he delighted in her 
society. 

The hardships of that long flight across the desert, the 
week she spent on the rack for fear of pursuit, were as nothing 
compared to the dragging of the hours when she was separ- 
ated from Angelo, telling herself that these lonely hours were 
a drop in the bucket to the blank years which lay before her, 
deprived of the unbroken husband-and-wife companionship, 
which had been the goal of her life. 

She had grown shockingly thin and pallid ; she was hardly 
ever without a dull headache; she had lost her appetite ; 
she had lost her desire to go out; her only solace was to 
read harrowing novels and try and forget her own troubles 
in surrendering herself to those of others. Lambert had been 
away on the staff of the new Sirdar, the very tall Captain of 
the old Albergo di Siracusa days, while he was making a 
tour of inspection. The long days in the sun, the hard riding, 
the high pitch of military activity, had combined to make 
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him even more than usual the well-knit, well-tanned soldier. 
Francesca had not seen him for many days, perhaps that 
was why she had so thoroughly lost her tone, because, though 
she did not love him, she was accustomed to lean on him and 
regard him as her own. 

At all events she felt as if she had swallowed a cordial when, 
one afternoon, just as she was getting up from a hardly- 
tasted lunch, she heard a horse clatter up the street, and, 
looking out of the window, saw Lambert in his brown desert 
kit, looking from above like a sun-helmet, a water-bottle, a 
sword, and two long legs astride of a big bay charger. She 
knew it must be Lambert by the bigness; only the Sirdar 
was bigger. 

As he drew up his horse his Arab sais made his appearance, 
running, and was ready to take the reins, when Lambert 
jumped down. Lambert gave him an order or two, and 
turned into the house. 

The humour of his appearance from above had made her 
smile, it was the first smile which had dawncd over her face 
. for days, and it did her good. She ran to the door, though she 
was rather dizzy, and her face was all smiles as he stepped 
across the threshold so big and brown, and tossed his helmet 
on to the hall lounge. He had pulled off his gloves as he 
came up the stair, and they accompanied the helmet. 

She used both hands to the big right hand held out to her. 
She felt rather as if she had a husband. She was so obviously 
his home to him. 

Presently he remembered to ask how Donna Innocenza was. 

** Oh, she’s quite well, thank you. She’s always well,” she 
added, with an echo of envy in her voice. ‘‘ She’s out with 
some Italian friends having coffee at that restaurant at 
Bulak, where they have the dancing girls. She’ll be home in 
time to cook the dinner. Of course you'll dine with us, Don 
Lamberto ? ”’ 

‘May I?” he asked with the boyish diffidence, which 
was still fresh in him, when he was talking to women. 

In the old days Francesca would have clinched the invita- 
tion with some retort like, “ You’ll get into trouble if you 
don’t.’ To-day she said, ‘‘ Please do,” almost plaintively. 

Lambert looked at her sharply. ‘‘ You’re pulled down 
with the heat, little woman, you ought to go away to Ramleh 
for some sea breezes.” 

‘Why !” he said, looking at the table—she had gone back 
into the dining room instead of taking him into the drawing 
toom—*‘ you’ve hardly eaten a bite. You must have lunch 
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again with me. It will be bad for me to eat everything on the 
table, and I’m sure I shall unless you hide some of it in the 
right place ; I know you like these slices of salami and those 
little pickled cucumbers. I’ve often seen you polish off a whole 
plateful when you... .” 

“When I was the waitress at the Albergo di Siracusa! ” 
She gave a little laugh, and a blush brought colour into 
her cheeks. “‘ You must let me wait on you, Don Lam- 
berto. That would make it seem like old times again. I 
think that might do me some good. I don’t feel a bit 
myself,” 
ri *“You’re not fit to do it. You must sit down at once, 
ear.” 

“Do let me,” she pleaded. ‘It isn’t physical weariness. 
It would do me good to play at it.” 

“* Well, I will, if you promise to sneak pieces off the dishes 
while you wait on me, like you used to in the old days after—”’ 
he was going to say “that row with that fellow ’—but he 
remembered in time and altered it to “after we became 
such friends.” 

Those were the days which at this moment were fragrant 
to Francesca, so she took up a piece of salami in her fingers 
and began to nibble it with her exquisite little teeth. Lambert 
was as hungry as a wolf, but he ate a poor meal. He was 
occupied with enticing Francesca, who was eating hers bit by 
bit, and made her eat quite a fair lunch. 

Before he sat down, she had taken a new fiasco of wine 
grown on the slopes of Mount Etna, and, with one dexterous 
whisk, begotten of much practice, swished off the oil, floating at 
the top, with a wisp of tow. She put it in front of Lambert 
with a syphon. 

When they had finished, she said, ‘‘ But you’ve eaten noth- 
ing. We’ve got a cream cheese for this evening, won’t you 
try that ? ” 

x Well, I think I will,’ said Lambert ; his appetite was rising 
now that he had made her take what she needed—“ Can I 
have some more bread with it ? ” 

She fetched a roll-shaped loaf half a yard long. They 
had a Sicilian baker, who gave them their national bread. In 
ten minutes the whole of that loaf, and most of the cheese, 
had disappeared, washed down by copious libations. 

“Qh, Lambert,” she cried, giving her old incontrollable 
peals of laughter as she saw the last crust disappear. She 
forgot the ‘‘ Don ” in her merriment, “ what a bad waitress I 
am becoming ; I certainly must have some practice. Mamma 
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does not allow herself to forget her cooking in this way. Let 
me run out and buy a chicken for you—or a ham! ”’ 

* No, take a little of that wine to drink the health of my 
return | ” 

** Must I ? ” she said, “I have got out of the way of taking 
wine ; we never had any on the table at Omdurman! ” 

“TI don’t believe you had a table.”’ 

“We hadn’t. We used the saddle of a camel, with a piece 
of dammur spread over it.” 

** And you had no wine on it,” he continued, chaffing. 

‘‘ Of course not,” she said, still laughing, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
that a single fiasco ever entered the city of Omdurman.” 

** Then you must have some now,”’ he said, beginning to pour 
it into her glass. 

‘Stop! Stop!” she cried, before it was half full. 

‘* Well, drink that—to my health, you know.” 7 

The words would not frame themselves. But her eyes gave 
the toast. 

She had sat down while he was committing his onslaught on 
the cheese. ‘“‘ Completo?”’ she asked, with a lift of her 
eyebrows, when she had drunk her wine. It was the phrase 
she had always used to him at the end of his meal at the 
Albergo. It gave him great pleasure. 

‘* Stcuro,”’—that was the way people said yes at the Albergo 
di Siracusa. 

‘* Then come along and help me prepare the coffee.” 

As the preparation only consisted of pushing the brass 
Sicilian coffee pot, in which the coffee was already made, 
further inte the charcoal ashes, she did not need much help. 
But he was ready to give it. 

He knew the way to the kitchen well, and put his arm round 
her—not presumptuously, but just as he would put it round 
Donna Innocenza, if she were there. Innocenza expected 
these attentions from the man she wanted for a son-in-law, and 
Francesca was grateful for it to-day, though it was not her 
wont. 

She took her coffee eagerly. Coffee is the woman’s stimu- 
lant when she feels a sinking. 

She had poured the coffee out into tiny cups of enamelled 
glass, which stood in stands of old chased Sudanese brass, 
looking like egg-cups. These with the richly chased tray on 
which they stood had come from Nejumi’s camp with Inno- 
cenza—the loot of one of his wars. Lambert had secured 
them for her in the capture of the camp. 

Francesca carried the tray into the drawing-room, that 
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strange mixture of modern Italian vulgarities and old barbaric 
treasures that had once belonged to the fighting Emir. The 
Sudan had lost its novelty for Lambert and Francesca. They 
seated themselves on a comfortable but ssthetically abomin- 
able sofa made by Italian hands in Alexandria, with a plump 
Italian saddlebag seat, but arms and back of Syrian carvings, 
for a good talk. | | 
; A good talk with Lambert was just the physic that Fran- 
cesca needed. For he looked so big and strong and sunburnt, 
80 full of honour, whose existence in men she had begun to 
_doubt ; and he poured out magnetism to her: to-day there 
_were no hostile currents to divert his magnetism. 

And he had come to see her, as he had disclosed in some 
artless remark, the moment he left his great chief, after the 
ride of many days, in which the Sirdar had inspected all his 
fighting units, who were one day to advance to reconquer the 
Sudan, or, as officers and men alike said, to avenge Gordon, as 
goon as ever the politicians gave the word. : 

' It was inspiring to talk to one who had lived for three weeks 

in such a mighty presence and the atmosphere of high 
endeavour, though Hvanossos could not have said why, 
except that it had such an effect on Lambert. He was i 
thirty now, but the irresponsible boy of the Albergo days, who 

had plunged into debauchery to console him for the loss of 
Francesca, had, with years of desert-fighting, developed into a 
strong, self-reliant man of action, a typical frontier-soldier. 

Yes, it was good to have Lambert, with the aura of war and 
the desert still radiating from him, seated beside her in the 
very house to which he had brought her from that day of days 
at Assuan. | 

‘* Well, little girl,” he said, refering to their conversation 
before lunch, ‘“ you do look run down with this Khamseen, 
we really must get you away to Ramleh.” 

“It isn’t the heat,’ she said, “ that’s nothing here after 
seven years at Omdurman, a city which has less shade than 
any place in the Universe.” | 

‘What is it then, are you bored? All your old friends 
Bone ? is the reaction from the strenuous time asserting 
itself ? ”’ 

“It’s not the reaction. I’m glad of that.” 

“Ts it loss of friends then ? ” : | 

‘We certainly haven’t many friends. We have rather 
drifted out of our old circle, and we have not made friends in 
the new circle into which we have been thrown.” 

‘‘ That’ll mend itself when the soldier people come back ; 
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there are several officers’ wives, whom I can get to look you up, 
and they’ll introduce you to the rest.” 

“Qh, I don’t want to have anything more to do with this 
hateful, wicked, disgusting place.” 

‘Why, what’s the matter ? Has some one—no, they can’t 
ne !—been spreading tales about you, because if they have, 

*“No. No one has been spreading tales about me.” 

“* Because, if they have it’s a thundering shame. You could 
not help being taken prisoner, aid you were a regular heroine 
in the way you freed yourself. It’s the finest thing a woman 
ever did.’ 

Now that she was safe back in Cairo, Lambert had been told 
the whole story by Innocenza. 

“‘ But the fact remains, Don Lamberto, I was in the Mahdi’s 
harem, though he never could make me his wife ; and they 
have only my word for that.” 

“But who cares if you were, it could only have been 
yielding to necessity, and you’re a widow anyhow : he’s dead.”’ 

“‘ Qh, I can assure you that there are people who care very 
much, who don’t think I am fit to associate with, who think 
I’m outside the pale altogether.” | 

“‘T should like to meet them ! ”’ 

‘Thank Heaven, you never will! ” 

“ And they hold up the finger of scorn at you?” | 

“Worse than that. They think they caninsultme. That’s 
what’s killing me.” 

“You poor little thing! Well, there’s only one thing for it, 
Francesca, dear, you must marry me.” 

“You know I can’t. You will be turned out of the 
Egyptian army.” 

s pri eas Egyptian army, I’ll send in my papers.” 

“Not before you have revenged me, Don Lamberto. You 
swore you would do that.” 

‘‘ Marriage with you would. be sweeter than revenge.” 

“But you can’t do it. Your honour demands that you 
should go through with it. You have been trained to be one 
of the avengers of Gordon.” 

“I was going to say a dreadful thing—why can’t we be 
matried secretly, and let on when the war is over, and I can 
leave the army with the proper laurels ? ” 

a war has not even begun yet,” she said, with a wan 
smile. 

‘Well, why can’t we be married secretly without letting 
on ?” : 
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“ Have you thought what you would be sentencing me to by 
doing it ?”’ 

“* What ? ” 

“Well, people couldn’t know that you were my husband ; 
there would be bound to be a scandal about us. You know 
what they’d say ?” 

‘They wouldn’t say anything without suffering for it.” 

“ Unfortunately, you never could find out who the they was 
that had started it.” 

“ Besides, they wouldn’t say anything about it at all, 
hegeanrad Ap would go on living with your mother, and I should 
be awfully careful not to compromise you.” 

A change tame over Francesca’s face: the blood flushed 
back to it with the flood of returning spirit. Her eyes, those 
starlike eyes, sparkled, her limp figure straightened up as she 
said with pride: 

“ Oh, you stupid old Lambert, can’t you see the real point ? 
I’m not going to let a British officer high up in the good 
open of the Sirdar, and a man of good position, spoil his 
life with a life like mine, stained by no fault of its own, not 
really stained, but resting under a slur, which never can be 
removed.” | | 

“Slur and nonsense,” cried Lambert, warmly. ‘‘Ishouldn’t 
care if the worst they could say about you was true; you’d 
deat the little Francesca, the only woman I have ever 

oved.” | 

“Would you marry me if it could be proved that I had been 
the Mahdi’s wife ? ” 

“Why not ? I suppose he is really dead.” 

** Yes, he died at my hands.” 

‘““Then there is no just cause or impediment,” he said, 
holding out his arms to her. 7 

‘‘T’m afraid there is a very grave one.” 

“What is it 2 What can there be, dearest ? ” 

“ Only that I don’t love you as a wife must love her husband. 
I could love you as a sister or a daughter as dearly as ever you 
like, but oh ! not as a wife.” 

** That would follow,” he said, gently. 

To his delight she came to him. “ Well, if you will take such 
a lost sheep with your eyes open, let us be married when 
you choose to give the word. I am so desperately tired, so 
desperately lonely, so desperately insulted, that I need some 
one to lean on. And if you are really willing to spoil your 
good life with one who can give you no more than this, I am 
yours, Will you take me, Lambert ?” 
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“Will I take you? Would I take a lifebuoy if I was 
drowning ? Would I +” 

But she had crept close tohim. “I want something to rest 
against,’ she said, with the old lovely laugh. ‘‘ You can kiss 
me a little. But not too much yet. Ido love you, Lambert, 
but forgive me for saying it, you must let me get accustomed 
to think of you asa husband. I can’t think it yet. When 
we are married, I will be your wife, but you must give me 
time.” | 

“‘ Dear, since you have promised to marry me, you shall 
name the conditions and I will abide by them, even if you 
were to say that we are not to meet as husband and wife 
until our marriage can be acknowledged.” 

““T have told you that it won’t be that, dear, but I shan’t 
be able to stand even kissing at first except a very little at 
times, when 2s 

“* When what ? ” 

** When I’m overcome by your chivalrousness.” 

““ Well, when may we be married ? ” 

“Whenever you say the word—to-morrow if you like, 
Can we be married to-morrow.” 

“I don’t know. Dll ask. If we can, shall I bring a priest 
along to-morrow afternoon ?”’ 

“I won’t be married by a priest,’’ she cried, fiercely, ‘‘ 1 am 
never going to speak to a priest again.” 

“* Well, who shall we be married by ? ” 

“ By the Colonello! Isuppose we can’t be married by your 
Consul without the Sirdar hearing of it ?” 

“* But won’t the Colonello give us away, too ?” 

“Oh! Gino loves my mother. It was he who got her the 
pension from our King. He says he would marry her if my 
father were dead. But you never can trust men—except you, 
Lambertuccio mio |” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE MIRAGE OF LOVE 


Ir Francesca had been the acknowledged wife of Lambert, 
living among the English, Angelo could not have persecuted 


her so intolerably. 
But here on the edge of Little Sicily, well known as the 
Mahdi’s widow and living with another ex-captive of the 
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- Mahdists, and compelled to keep her marriage a secret, all 
the tntrigantes of the Sicilian colony were against her. For 
Angelo, a rich and handsome bachelor, free with his money, 
ready to be a lover to any of them if it helped him in his plot, 
was highly popular with them. Like Francesca they were 
not repelled as much as Englishwomen would have been by 
his treachery and cowardice: the one was a feature of the 
game, the other was ordinary in Levantine ethics. 

Lambert’s very attentiveness was prejudicial. Could she 
have proclaimed him her husband he might have won 
friends. As a favoured English lover (and walls have eyes as 
well as ears in Little Sicily), he roused the bitterest jealousy 
in the community. 

Angelo, pledged to secrecy, knew that Lambert was her 
husband, and he had kept her secret so far for two reasons, 
the first was that, if it were known, the sympathy of Little Sicily 
might veer to the husband, and the second was that as the 
information did not signify to anyone else, but the Sirdar 
might like to know it, he would reserve it to sell to the Sirdar 
or to communicate it to him at a convenient crisis in the game. 

And now he thought the time had come. “If you do not 
do as I wish,” he said, “I shall tell the grand Kitchener that 
your husband is married, and then he will be turned out of 
the Egyptian Army, and you will have nothing to live on.” 

Francesca knew that it would mean the loss of more than 
half of her husband’s income. But she was willing to lose 
this so that he might never have to go to that hateful Sudan, 
whose perils and hardships still haunted her in her dreams. 
She had often longed to tell the Sirdar herself, but loyalty 
to her husband forbade her. She did not let Angelo know 
the hope he had awakened in her breast ; she merely reiter- 
ated her refusal and kept in reserve the new pawn in the 
game which he had given her, and said defiantly —‘“ Tell him ! 
the only effect it can have is to keep my husband here to 
defend me.”’ 

Angelo looked upon it differently. He did not believe that 
the English ever meant to go back to the Sudan. And he 
had two reasons for betraying Lambert to the Sirdar now. 
It would revenge him on his hated enemy, and it would teach 
Francesca that he was a person who carried out his threats. 

When he got to the Sirdar’s office, he had to write his 
name and his business on a paper, which the Sergeant- 
Major in charge of the office handed to him. He wrote down 
‘“‘ Traditore, Angelo,” but he refused to disclose his business. 
“The General will know,” he said. The sergeant had his 
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doubts about his admittance. But he was sent for by the 
General at once. That memory never at fault had placed 
him accurately. The cold blue eye cross-examined him while 
the Sirdar waited for his words. 

““T have come to give you important information about 
one of your officers, your Excellency.” 

** Which officer ? ” 

“* Bimbashi Oliphant.” : 

‘“‘I can give you some information about him. You tried 
to murder him, and he caught you, and he gave you your 
life. Good morning, Signor Traditore.’’ He laid an emphasis 
on the name which was not lost upon the Italian. 

The all-seeing Sirdar, controlling a network of spies, made 
no attempt to follow up the clue which had been offered to 
him about Lambert. | 

But Francesca could not live with her husband openly. This 
must have called down the wrath of the Sirdar, and led to his 
dismissal from the Egyptian Army. She could merely let 
him go on visiting her, ostensibly as before, really, under her 
mother’s eye, purposely closed. 

She yielded herself to his embraces sometimes, even with a 
submissive wifely smile; but it was horribly distasteful to 
her. All the time she loved Angelo, though her pride had 
made her reject his insulting offer. 

“I’m sorry I can’t be nicer to you, Lambert,” she said, 
“TI really like you immensely, but not in this way. If you 
can only forego that till I get accustomed to you, we shall 
be such awfully good friends. I’ve given you everything, to 
acknowledge that you are my lord and master, but don’t ask 
it as a matter of affection yet. Perhaps it will come some 
day, and if you don’t press me in the interval, we can be such 
good friends.”’ 

This was not Lambert’s idea of a marriage, but he saw the 
right way to her affection, and he loved her so much that 
he constrained himself to it. _ 

From that time forward their relations began to improve. 
He could not come every day but, when he did come, he 
found his beautiful Francesca thinking of his arrival, and 
when he did not come she felt that the day was flat for a double: 
reason—because she was deprived of the company she had 
enjoyed before her marriage, and because her husband had 
failed her, though it was by no fault of his own. 

She gave him a wifely kiss when he came. She did not 
mind that. She rather liked being kissed by him sometimes. 
But it was whim rather than warmth, solace rather than 
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spontaneity. She consulted him about her dresses, her hats 
oo her shoes, and asked his leave for everything she thought 
of doing. 

Lambert understood the situation. He knew the struggle 
that was going on in his beautiful wife’s bosom, and he did 
his best to help her. He approached her like a man at the 
beginning of his courtship, eager to be generous, unwilling to 
presume. He gave her every pleasure he could, but asked 
nothing. He was always attentive, but ever realy to efface 
himself. He was fertile in inventing new amusements for her, 
because he guessed that her life was dull. 

An expedition which he had promised her, and to which she 
looked forward with the highest pleasure, was to take her by 
train to the landing near the ruins of Memphis, and have good 
donkeys there to meet them on which they were to ride to 
lunch in the palm grove beside the fallen Colossus, and after- 
wards up to the plateau to go down into one of the painted 
tombs, and then on across the desert to Ghizeh, where they 
were to have a carriage waiting with a picnic basket, to give 
them their dinner looking at the Pyramids by moonlight, 
and drive them home when they were tired of it. It was not 
that either of them cared for antiquities, except as things to 
look at with a minute’s curiosity and astonishment, they were 
going for the fun and novelty of the thing. 

Francesca was tickled by the idea. It was so exciting to 
create a scandal about yourself with your own husband, if you 
could not have the satisfaction of letting people know that he 
was your husband. Besides, it was mh long time since 
she had had a ride in the desert. 

‘Oh, Lambert, I should love this excursion ! ”’ 

‘* We'll go to-morrow then. You buy the lunch for me, 
and have it packed in a basket, and J’ll call round in an 
arabeah at nine o’clock to take you to the station. We'll 
take my servant in uniform with his rifle, as an escort, 
because we might meet some troublesome people.” 

“ Escort and all! How ripping!” 

They missed the picturesque village in going by train, but 
Nile villages, with their stacks of dung and sugar-cane, were 
no novelty to Francesca. | ) 

She was glad to be away from their begging, and riding 
through the noble palm-groves which embosom the road to 
Sakkara, that soft silent road. The soldier-servant rode a 
little ahead, the donkey boys perceiving by the fluent arabic 
of Lambert and Francesca that they were dealing with people 
who ought to know the etiquette demanded by the Egyptian 
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ass, svon dropped behind to talk over their own concerns, 
mostly about the bakshish of the day, and soon husband and 
wife were left alone, riding below the date palms on a perfect 
summer morning. 

Francesca was all smiles—adorable Italian smiles—she was 
so pleased with Lambert’s getting up this trip for her as if he 
were still courting her; she loved being courted. She did 
everything she could to be gentle and attractive in his eyes. 
And she had the added grace of pathos, for she was very sore 
inside. She still nourished the ardent passion of the South 
for Angelo, the love of her girlhood. But the trials she had 
gone through had given her a strength of character not usual 
in the South. She was resolved that neither he nor any other 
human being should know it. She was resolved never to allow 
the man she loved the smallest liberty. She meant to behave 
worthily of the wife of a British officer, no matter how long 
it was before she could give him her whole heart. She would 
be a martyr with a smile upon her face, if she could be no 
more. 

And she sometimes wondered if she ever could be. 

To-day for instance—as she rode with eyes dwelling in 
satisfaction on the splendid manhood of the tall soldier, 
who was her husband and protector, ready to pour out smiles 
when he looked at her, her mind could not help dwelling on 
how Angelo would have done it. The Sicilians with all their 
tragicness are a nation of children. When they go out pic- 
nicking there must be continual roars of laughter provoked 
by daring sallies of wit or practical joking ; there must be 
drollery and laughter all the time. Those who had only seen 
his treachery, cowardice and malice did not know Angelo, 
though his malice might have been the twin brother of his wit. 
He was the centre of every picnic with his drollery and his 
nimbleness. The capers he could cut with his tongue were 
rivalled by the capers he could cut with his hands and feet. 
He wag as nimble as a goat when it came to practical joking. 
and everything they passed along the road would have 
entered into his round of merrymaking, no matter whether 
it was a native, a buffalo, or a vulture. A picnic without 
buffoonery set poor Francesca thinking of the row she had 
chosen to hoe; the irony of the situation was that she felt 
bound to give Lambert constant proofs of how she was enjoy- 
ing the day, and to be wifely, when he was performing any 
little service for her like lifting her on or off her ass. 

Presently the road climbed a little and they found them- 
selves where the red Colossus of the Great Rameses lies on its 
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back looking at the sky. Angelo would have played round 
that statue and its poor little subsidiary figure of the beautiful 
Nefertari, the great King’s favourite wife, for half an hour ; 
his antics would have been irresistible. Lambert lifted his 
pretty wife down tenderly from her ass, longing to kiss her, 
but refraining for her sake much more than for his servant’s, 
though the latter was not to know that she was his wife, and 
pried round the Colossus with the same commonplace curiosity 
as he would have shewn in a museum. He made the ordinary 
remarks about Nefertari—everyone looks for Nefertari when he 
sees that Colossus—and lifted her back on the ass with a hus- 
band’s satisfaction in the neatness of her feet, now faultlessly 
laced in daintily mannish brown boots after the manner of the 
right kind of Englishwoman in the desert—a strange contrast 
to the days when she was the prisoner of the Mahdi. Like 
most Sicilians Francesca had beautiful limbs. 

Francesca was very pleased; she loved his praise, if she 
could not return his love. 

From the red Colossus they rode on to the white Colossus, 
where Francesca, gracious and guileful, simulated an interest 
in a long yarn about its rescue from the mud of the Nile by 
two English officers, when she would much rather have seen 
a volatile and irreverent Sicilian getting on and off its nose, 
as if it had been a donkey, or listened to flashes of wit following 
each other with bewildering rapidity over the hieroglyphics 
carved on the great image to tell its history to posterity. 
The quickness of Sicilians is astonishing, and they are always 
amusing themselves except when they are plunged into 
tragedy. 

Still the image was very big, big enough to be astonishing, 
and Francesca liked being astonished. | 

Memphis has perished because its thousand streets were 
built of the mud of the Nile and, when the embankments 
which protected them perished, were caught in the inunda- 
tions of their mother. As dust to dust so mud returns to mud. 
Memphis, except the stone palaces of its Pharaohs, has re- 
turned to the elements, and the palaces were sti!l buried in 
oblivion when Lambert and Francesca rode over the site of 
Egypt’s first historical capital, the proud city of Menes. 

But the Egypt of the Pharaohs, like the Egypt of the Caliphs, 
buried its dead in the desert on the fringe of the city—only 
me ancients looked West and the Moslems East for their long 

omes, 

And so it came that the City of the Dead has not perished 
like the City of the Living, but lies, hidden here, unhidden 


mig 
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there, on the high desert ridge, west of the city. The City of 
the Dead is called Sakkara, and is known to all the world for its 
strange Step-Pyramid. 

Thither Lambert and Francesca turned their asses’ heads, 
not to see the Pyramid, which they hardly reckoned a pyramid. 
To them the Pyramids of Ghizeh—two and a smaller one—were 
the pyramids. The other seventy miles of the Pyramid field 
ht not have existed. | 
This Step-Pyramid of Sakkara, the oldest monument 
in Egypt—the oldest monument in the world, which has 
taken form, rises in gigantic steps on the ridge, which is a 
cliff above a lake when the inundation of the Nile is out. 
They did not linger at it, or go down the tomb inside, 
vaulted with shining tiles besprinkled with stars, or the 
tomb of the three doctors of Darius the Persian, beyond. For 
the conkey-boys said there was a tomb out on the plateau 
easier far to go into, and full of painting and sculpture. To 
that they went, and, while the Sudanese soldier, rifle in hand, 
stood sentry without, with one boy minding the donkeys, the 
others took Lambert and Francesca down a few steps, from 
which the sand had been cleared away, into a tomb of several 
small chambers carved with delicate bas-reliefs by the first of 
the world’s great sculptors, and still glowing with the original 
colours applied to the walls, preserved by some chymical 
qualities of the desert sand. 

Francesca, with the same void in her heart for that whimsical 
genius, which would have made her laugh till she cried over the 
humours of life in Egypt under the Fifth-Dynasty-Pharaohs, 
tried in Jieu to make her husband see the humours, putting 
her arm through his, and drawing him playfully to see the 
hordes of slaves giving the Ka or immortal personality of the 
great nobleman and landowner, for whom this tomb was 
made of a fine white limestone as smooth as marble, all the 
luxuries and amusements which had made his life agreeable. 
They were bearing trussed oxen and minor delicacies, such as 
the fruits of the earth and unnumbered barrels of beer, to his 
feasts, or paddling him through the marshes while he killed 
ducks with a boomerang and hippopotami with a trident, or 
dancing and flute-playing before him. The hundreds of 
foot-high figures, busily engaged in the life of the Fifth 
Dynasty of Egypt, would not have been lost on Angelo’s 
ingenious mind, and the life-size image of the occupant, 
coloured to life, and in the act of walking downstairs into his 
own tomb, would have been irresistible. 

While Francesca, leaning on her husband’s arm, as the 
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readiest means of trying to show her sympathy, was finding 
the life of the workers in the fields, which they had passed, 
anticipated by these subjects of the Pharaohs, the Sudanese 
soldier was casting his eye round for a morsel of shade to 
shelter them at their lunch. He found it in the verandah of 
the old rest-house used by Mariette Bey when he was dis- 
covering the marvels of Memphis, and thither he made the 
donkey boys carry it when his master emerged. Soon the 
donkeys were celebrating their freedom by rolling in the sand, 
the donkey boys were stretching themselves out to sleep in the 
sun, and Lambert and Francesca were eating their Italian 
savouries in the verandah of the mighty Mariette. 

Luncheon over, they cast an idle eye over the wonder- 
strewn plateau of Memphis, and thought how uninteresting it 
was, until the Sudanese had repacked the luncheon basket 
and the donkeys were saddled, and the whole caravan could 
start for Ghizeh at the swift ambling pace which only old- 
timers in Egvpt can persuade a donkey to execute. 

As they topped the first rise they saw its three great 
pyramids, eight miles away on their left, and the rock of 
Cairo’s Citadel, with its imperial crown formed by the soaring 
dome and minarets of Mohammed Ali’s Mosque to the right, 
yet further away. One can see far in that rarefied air. 

A little further on, as they rode along that road of trampled 
sand, they came upon a sight which might have belonged, had 
they known it, to the days of ancient Rome when the porphyry 
quarriers of the Eastern Desert used to send their columns of 
precious purple and crimson marble across a hundred miles of 
the wilderness to be floated down the Nile to Alexandria. 
For here was a Colossus being transported across the desert for 
some museum of Europe on a broad-wheeled wooden tumbril 
drawn by a hundred men. Man has ever been the chief beast 
of burden in Egypt. 

Perhaps their procession looked as strange to the Colossus- 
drawers as the Colossus procession looked to them, for first 
came that very tall Dinka soldier of the XIth Sudanese, in his 
uniform, holding up his rifle into the air, and almost ploughing 
the sand with his toes as he rode on a little black Syrian 
donkey ; and then came the big fair English officer in his 
riding kit talking to the beautiful Italian woman: and far 
behind, with their white garments fluttering in the breeze, 
four panting donkey boys flogging the ass which bore the 
luncheon basket and coursing their employers for knowing 
enough to make their donkeys amble. A donkey, which does 
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a steady amble, is much harder on its attendants than a 
donkey which does a canter and then hardly walks. 

Francesca was enjoying this ride through the desert. Her 
husband was just the companion she liked for that, and she 
was grateful to him for giving her such a pleasant day in the 
wilderness, for sometimes in their dingy Cairo étage, backing on 
the grubby streets, she let her mind run on the great spaces of 
the Sudan. | 

Riding across the desert is like boating in the surf at the 
mouth of a great river, at the turn of the tide. The Indian in 
his dug-out gets near enough to kill the wary duck with his 
primitive weapons because one minute his canoe is at the 
bottom of a trough of the sea, and at the next it is on the top 
of a ridge of water commanding a view of the game lying in the 
troughs of water on either side. 

So it is with the desert. One minute you are in a depression 
with your view bounded by the sand ridge right in front of 
you. At the next you are at the top of the ridge with your 
horizon ten miles away. 

A vulture flapped in front of them for a little way as if he 
a la one of the donkeys to commit the unusualness of 

ying. 

As they drew towards the half-way stone, the crumbling 
pyramids of Abusir, tersely defined by one of the donkey-boys : 
** Abusir-image stolen from there,” enveloped their right. 

Time, or the antiquity-hunter, had battered these pyramids 
badly, but near them was a delightful lake with wild fowl 
floating on its bosom like the quarry of King Akhnaton in the 
halls of Tel-el-Amarna, and here the major views became 
dominant—the soaring rock and minarets of the Cairo Citadel 
on the right, the great Pyramids of Ghizeh on the left, still 
miles away, but looking as if the intervening desert was merely 
a strip of well-brushed sand in front of them, fike the real 
strip in front of them where they stand on their platform. 

Soon the sunset, wrapping the rocks on one hand with a 
gauze of pink and on the other with a veil of indigo, became so 
beautiful that they slackened their pace to let their eyes 
dwell on it. Lambert thought Francesca looked quite 
transfigured as the sun-gold fell on her, and she felt intoxicated 
with the wine of beauty and was lifted out of herself. Those 
were glorious moments. 

And now they were drawing near to the abodes of man, for 
they overtook a rich Bedawin’s sheep-flock with the herdsman 
carrying a weakly lamb in his arms in the attitude of the 
Good Shepherd. Tents were to be seen here and there, now 
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the white tent of a foreigner out with a dragoman for sport ; 
now the low, ragged, swarthy tent of the Bedawin with a 
_eamel or two in front of it, and an old witch looking after her 
: pots. 
P Suddenly Francesca saw a white moth—it was just like a 
white moth, hovering under the horizon to the left. It was 
not a white moth, but the broad-eared Sphinx of Ghizeh, 
visible for a few minutes ere the intervening creases of the road 
and the hastening of the dusk concealed it. 
' And now the Egyptian night began to fall about their ears 
fast. It seemed only one minute from a clear twilight to a 
_velvety blackness, which held the sunset burning like the 
: fires of hell above the western horizon. 
' Do you know the way,” asked Francesca of her donkey- 
boy, who had run up to take charge as the daylight faded. 
' ** Madam or Mees, I know it in the dark with the stars out.”’ 
' He meant with the stars not out, but his meaning was clear. 
| At the same time he banged the donkey across the buttocks 
i with his staff. He wished to be at Ghizeh now, taking his 
food in the village. They would not return till morning ; 
‘there were plenty of men in the desert not above marking 
‘down a donkey boy to relieve him of his earnings if he ven- 
‘tured home in the darkness. He prefered wasting a piastre 
or two over & meal and a bed in the village of the Pyramids. 

So well did they know their way that they brought Lambert 
and Francesca with hardly a deviation to the spot where the 
carriage was standing, mid-way between the Great Pyramid 
and the Sphinx, with Donna Innocenza and their dinner 
waiting for them. 

‘“‘ Lambert has given me such an awfully jolly day,” said the 
Sicilian daughter to the Sicilian mother, in glib English slang. 
It did Donna Innocenza good to hear Francesca talk like this, 
for there was heart in her voice. The practical Sudanese got 
off his donkey and asked his master to hold his rifle, which 
was not to be trusted in vain hands, bustled about getting the 
dinner basket off the arabeah, and the luncheon basket off the 
donkey into its place while Lambert paid the donkey-boys and 
gave them a bakshtsh which delighted them, and kicked them 
because they snarled at its meanness. Of such is the kingdom 
of Egypt. 

The strong Dinka soldier carried the heavy dinner basket, 
large enough for a laundry basket—Donna Innocenza had the 
instincts of her profession—as if it had been a feather, to 
where he had been told to deposit it, in front of the Sphinx. 
It took Lambert and his womenkind longer to follow. 

Q 
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The great image stands in a golden bow! of rich-coloured 
sand with hollow sides. Its paws rest on the bottom; its 
majestic head rises above the top. The Sudanese flicked out 
the tablecloth, and spread it on the sand in front of the Sphinx. 
As he drew forth the delicacies prepared by Donna Innocenza, 
and spread them on it, they might have formed a sacrifice on a 
flat white altar laid before a gigantic idol. Some one made 
the remark. But Francesca laughed defiance. ‘‘ They are 
not going to be sacrificed,” she said. ‘‘I feel as hungry as I felt 
when I got to Korosko. I’ve had to go without my tea.” 

The Dinka had no difficulty about light for unpacking the 
basket, because the moon, which had inspired them with the 
idea of dining by the Sphinx, was now rising. 

Like true Sicilians, Donna Innocenza and Francesca were 
enchanted with the theatricalness of the scene. Their 
tablecloth made a little square of white in the golden bowl, 
and out of its bottom, right before their eyes, rose the majestic 
chest and head of the ancient of days, carved before the date 
assigned in the chronology of our Bible to the Creation of the 
world, a child of the living rock, a statue of a half-animal 
human being, whose imperturbable calm and air of inscrutable 
wisdom have been the marvel of all men, since men have 
known how to transmit their thoughts in writing. 

Neither Francesca, nor Lambert, nor her mother thought of 
any of these things. The Sphinx was a mere peepshow to 
the two women, and Lambert had been more taken up with 
its state of preservation and examining the way it had been 
mended, and looking for the traces of the bullets fired at it by 
Napoleon’s soldiers than by anything else, when he had 
gone out to see it with his brother officers. To-night he was 
interested to see the way the moonlight brought out patches of 
the red paint put on it by its prehistoric sculptor, but he had 
the tact to keep to smaller talk. Angelo would have pointed 
out its comic post-card effects and contrived to keep the two 
Sicilian women in a roar of laughter. Lambert could not have 
endured to do this even if he had had the wit. Behind the 
Sphinx, each showing one face white in the moonlight, and 
part of another black in the shadow, towered the great 
Pyramids. They gave Donna Innocenza the creeps. Fran- 
cesca, grateful to her husband, saw their grandeur. 

All of them ate an excellent dinner, and as the moonlight 
flooded the golden bowl with its increasing strength, and 
made every muscle as it were stand out upon the chest of the 
Sphinx, they succumbed to the theatrical splendour of the 
scene and enjoyed themselves frankly. 
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Presently wild strains of the tom-tom-ing Arab music and 
dirges of many voices invaded the silence of the desert, hitherto 
broken only by the chatter and laughter of the three people 
seated round that white patch on the sand, and the bark of a 
distant dog. 

“* What is that ? ” asked Lambert of his servant. 

“* Not know, sir. Some people making a fantasia, I think.” 

The Dinkas are pagans, not Moslems. 

‘* Well, go up on the top and try if you can see it, and if 
there’s anything to see, call us.” 

Presently he heard his servant calling, “‘ Sir, sir!” and they 
scrambled up the far side of the hollow in the direction in 
which the sounds were going. As they got up to the top a 
white-robed Arab sprang up before them and waved his 
hands to them to stop. He had been watching them since 
they first came, though they had no suspicion of his presence. 
There may have been a score of others all round them doing 
the same thing. 

Lambert thought at first that he was trying to prevent them 
seeing some Mohammedan festival, but the man pointed out to 
them that if they had run only a few yards further they would 
have been precipitated into the deep temple of the Sphinx, 
which lay many feet below the surface, and, being in the 
shadow, did not show its yawning hollows. 

Lambert went forward a few yards more with the Arab, 
and there he saw a magnificent spectacle—hundreds of people 
bearing torches, a dozen or so with huge text-embroidered 
banners, preceded by a barbaric band of pipes and tom-toms, 
while in the centre of the throng was a high coffin with a 
horn at one end, covered with a rich cashmere shawl of many 
colours, which glowed redly in the torchlight. 

The procession moved steadily forward with unceasing din, 
augmented as it passed near by the shrill cries of the women. 
Every few yards the bearers changed so that more people 
might do homage to the dead. As it wound away from the 
Sphinx and her temple to the Arab graveyard, under the hill 
beyond, it was a spectacle not to be forgotten for solemnity 
and pathos. 

‘* Francesca, Francesca,’ cried Lambert. 

But with a moment’s glance at the procession she had fled 
back down the rise and was covering her face with her hands. 

It flashed across Lambert’s mind that the white-robed 
Arab might not after all have been an innocent idler warning 
them off an abyss, but an emissary of his enemy come to 
spirit away Francesca. So he fled after her, 
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She was safe. Thank God for that! But what eould have 
happened to her in that brief atom of time ? 

* Francesca, dearest, what is it ? Are you hurt ?” 

*‘ Only inside. That funeral has made me remember it all.” 

Lambert, the man of battle, who had cleared the last hill 
at Toski of its terrible Baggara leading his Sudanese bayonets, 
and had seen the knightly death of En-Nejumi, the bravest 
of the Khalifa’s brave, did not require to be told what was 
passing through Francesca’s mind. 

She was not often haunted by the historical murder which 
she had committed at the threshold of her womanhood, but 
at times she was overceme by the awfulness of the tragedy 
in which she had been involved. For, while nothing could 
be more blood-freezing to a girl than to go through a mas- 
sacre like the sack of Khartum, and be put into the harem of 
a black Mohammedan, and to save herself from the contami- 
nation of her marriage by administering a diabolical poison, 
with nameless risks if she were discovered, there was a cir- 
cumstance about the case which must keep it ever photo- 
graphed in her mind no matter what should happen thereafter. 

For the man she had murdered was a man with whose name 
the whole world was ringing—the Hermit of the Nile who 
had founded an Empire on the wreck of Egyptian provinces, 
and had been the prophet of a revived Mohammedanism— 
the man who stood second only to Mohammed himself in the 
whole history of Mussulman Jehads, who, if he had not been 
stricken down in his prime, might, have made Kairowan 
greater than Mecca, and united half Africa into a Moslem 
hierarchy. This man, a potential Mohammed, she had mur- 
dered because he wished to make her his favourite wife. 
There were thousands of women who would have thought it 
the greatest honour that could befall a woman; there were 
thousands, a million or two, who believed that of all men he 
stood next to God. He had, she was aware, a real affection 
for her. Even after she had administered the poison, and while 
he was enduring that week of agony and torture he was kind 
to her. And she had rewarded him by murdering him ! 

To her it was an awful thing to have robbed any human 
being of life, especially one who was as a god to so many of his 
fellows, and occasionally some incident hke the present would 
bring it all back to her. But the qualms she felt on these 
occasions did not prevent her rejoicing in her handiwork, 
when she saw the havoc that Mahdism had caused in the once 
fertile and prosperous Sudan. 

The Sudanese packed up the dinner things and hired a 
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fresh donkey to take him and his rifle home, and put the 
basket on the top of the luncheon basket by the legs of the 
arabeah-driver. And then the three of them got in. Lambert 
was for letting the two ladies have the back seat to themselves 
and sitting on the folding seat opposite with his long legs 
over the splash-board of one of the fore wheels. But Francesca 
said, “‘ You sit beside mother, Lambert, and I can sit between 
you. I don’t take much room.”’ 

Recalling the tragedy of her life had drawn her towards her 
husband. She felt somehow as if he had rescued her from the 
Mahdists as he had rescued her mother. That was something 
to thank him for at any rate. Francesca was aware that he 
thought he was going to rescue her when he rescued her 
mother. 

At any rate, she leaned upon him in quite a wifely way as 
that arabeah was driving them back to Cairo. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
WHEN THE BUGLES HAD BLOWN FOR WAB 


Tue British Government in the innocence of its heart— 
merely to create a diversion for the beleaguered Italians in 
Kassala—had authorized a forward movement on the Nile. 
It is doubtful if anyone in that precious Cabinet was aware 
that it had an army in Egypt straining at the leash, ready, as no 
British army ever had been ready, to march out to war, trained 
to the highest pitch, and provided with a system of transport, 
which was to make the world wonder, by the man who had 
won his start in Egypt by out-staying his leave to take part 
in the operations before Alexandria. 

It was on the 12th of March, 1896, that Sir Herbert Horatio 
Kitchener, an East Anglian named after Nelson, received 
instructions from Lord Cromer authorizing an expedition 
Into the Dongola province, and directing him to occupy 
Akasha, Akasha ! a nowhere in the see hoe the great Nile 
Railway had been swallowed up in the sand. On the 14th the 
Reserves were called out. On the 15th, a Sunday like Water- 
loo, the Khedive was asked to review the Cairo Garrison, and 
at the close of the parade, to the frantic joy of the Army, the 
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Sirdar informed him that the vanguard would start for the 
front that night. 

At the front the dashing Hunter was waiting for the tele- 
gram of that momentuus announcement, and before a man 
had started from Cairo, he had formed his column from the 
frontier garrison for the dash on Akasha, in the teeth of the 
Dervishes massed at Firket. At Wady Halfa there were six 
battalions cf Egyptians and Sudanese ready for war; at 
Cairo there were four and a-half more, ready in two days ; at 
Suakim there were another three. And two new battalions of 
reservists were formed for garrison and communications 
duties. And, such was the prestige of the British soldier in 
Egypt that a single British battalion, the lst North Stafford- 
shires, was considered sufficient to take the place of the six 
native regiments which had been in garrison at Halfa. To 
the mortification of the British regiments this was the only 
part that their Government would let them take in that long- 
hoped-for campaign. 

arly in April the [Xth Sudanese, one of the crack fighting 
regiments in the Egyptian Army, marched in across the 
desert from Suakim, doing their thirty miles a day under a 
tropical sun. 

One of the regiments at the front which was liable to 
instant service was Lambert’s. Lambert was called up from 
the War Office like any fellah reservist from the fields on the 
14th, and despatched to the front on the 15th. 

For him of all others it would have been imprudent to apply 
for extension of leave; he had no reason which he could 
explain. Therefore, Sunday might find him on the train en 
route for Baliana, the village high on the west bank of the 
Nile, whose numerous mpars (modern Greek for bars) attest 
the days when it was the railhead. There a fleet lay moored 
on the Nile—the white steamers of Thomas Cook and Sons 
surrounded by every breed of barge and native boat. The 
troops were embarked on the steamers and barges, the stores 
on the tall gyassas, which spread their brown sails like pairs 
of wings before the favouring: north wind. 

And so they steamed and sailed without a thought for the 
procession of the Pharaohs’ temples on either bank of the 
great river to Assuan, the Syene of the Bible and Herodotus, 
with its ruins of ancient Egypt and ancient Rome, and the 
mighty cataract of the Nile which was to be the scene of the 
world’s tenth wonder. 

Here the whole expedition disembarked and swept across 
the desert on train and camel to Shellal, the chief port of 
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Nubia, where more steamers, barges and gyassas lay moored 
to receive them, escorted this time by gunboats to guard them 
from Dervish raids and batteries. 

Lambert had no duties to perform until he got to Wady 
Halfa, for his regiment was already at the front, and, while 
the expedition was embarking he spent his time in turning 
his field glasses on the wooded island of Philae, Philae whose 
many temples were all save two to disappear in the great 
lake of the Nile dam. 

When the expedition did start the spectacle was an extra- 
ordinary one, for the Nile is narrower above the cataract, and 
the oon filled the channel, narrowed by low Nile, from side 
to side. 

Above the sand-banks, between flood-mark and the desert’s 
edge, rose at short intervals the beautiful little temples of 
Nubia, here and there with an avenue of Sphinxes. 

And so they came to Korosko, the City of Caravans, where 
vast supplies were disembarked for the thousands of camels, 
which had been marched over-land from Assuan to receive 
them, and carry them across the desert to their destination. 
Lambert remembered all these temples well. They had a 
special significance for him, for when he passed them seven 
years before he had the triumph of Toski and the recovery 
of Innocenza, in the place of the lady of his heart, bewildering 
his mind. 

Soon they passed Toski itself with hardly a trace of the 
great camp, from which had issued the battalions who crushed 
the wild hosts of Wad-en-Nejumi, and turned back the tide 
of invasion from Egypt for ever. 

He looked almost in vain for points to bring back the 
memories of that glorious time until he saw the four Colossi 
of Abu Simbel framed in their golden sand. Nothing was 
changed there, except that the desert had gone on pouring 
its pactolus of golden grains till it threatened to overwhelm 
the Colossi. 

They reached Abu Simbel, the Ipsambol of the Arabs, as 
the sunrise was striking into the mightiest of the cave- 
temples of Egypt, and, before the sunset had enveloped the 
Nile in its daily miracle, the flotilla was moored off the clang- 
ing workshops of Wady Halfa, the basis of the army of the 
avenger. 

When Lambert came back on deck, from seeing his impedi- 
menta moved out of his cabin, he felt a slap on the back and 
saw his Colonel, Thursby, the bosom-friend of his first days in 
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Egypt, the confidant of his love for Francesca, standing beside 
him in his desert fighting-kit, 

“ Hullo, old chap!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ This is as good 
as a Seventh Company for the Fighting XIth. I am glad to 
see you. There’s none of us can get so much fighting out of 
the men as you.”’ 

Lambert rung his hand with an iron grasp. “‘ And I wanted 
to come to. The debt isn’t all paid yet.” 

“* How did you leave her ? ” asked Thursby, knowing what 
was nearest to Lambert’s heart. 

“Don’t breathe it, old chap,” he said, “ we’re married, 
but not much more yet.” 

“Never mind, it’ll come when you're out of this, and if 
you're killed its the best way out of it.” 

** 'Yes,”’ said Lambert, ‘‘I know it is, but I would rather 
have just one day of the real thing first.” 

“* Oh, so would we all,” said Thursby, ‘“‘ but look at the men. 
They’ve spotted you |” 

Down on the wharf at the foot of the steep climb, for Wady 
Halfa is on a bluff, were a dozen tall Dinkas, Lambert’s 
special pride, men with the stature of giants, but legs and arms 
like pipe-stems, and tapering heads. Their black negroid 
faces, which could look so terrible in battle, shewed teeth 
from ear to ear as they stood in a double line, waiting to 
catch their favourite officer’s eye for their hands to go up 
like windmills to their tall red tarbushes. 

Then Lambert came to the ship’s side and whirr! went 
the windmill, to be acknowledged with a finger to the helmet. 
‘The white officers wore helmets for active service under the 
tropical sun. 

When Lambert got ashore he waived military etiquette to 
shake hands with these twelve giants whose hands were 
hardly dry from the blood of Toski, when he bade farewell to 
them, seven years before. These swashbuckling, desperate- 
fighting Sudanese pagans were like children in their loves 
and hates and pleasures. They could hardly control their 
feelings in their passionate delight at getting their favourite 
fighting officer back to them, when the bugles had blown for 
war. Thvy loved their officers better than their wives or 
children, and the huge fierce Lambert Oliphant was an 
officer after their own hearts. 

When Lambert got into the lines he was not forgetting 
his beautiful and difficult wife in Cairo, but he was a 
soldier first with the blood of his Norse ancestry berserking 
within him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE UNMASKING OF ANGELO TRADITORE 


Wrrs Lambert south of Halfa, committed to a great campaign, 
Angelo opened his operations anew. 

He spoke Francesca fairly at first. He did not come near 
her for a fortnight. He met her by a studied chance, and 
asked how Lambert was. Only, when he was taking leave of 
her, hearing that her husband had gone to the front, he hoped 
that he might be of use to her. 

Francesca, ever prone to believe, forgiving to small deceits, 
grew to lean upon him and to look forward with eagerness to 
the presence so satisfying to her eyes. Inch by inch he 
established his old spell over her, and she grew to long for 
his daily visit to amuse her. Angelo was rich, so he could 
afford to indulge any whim which she might form. 

One day she happened to remember that, of all the excur- 
sions she had made with Lambert, the one she had enjoyed 
most was to Marg and Matariyeh, and that they had not done 
Matariyeh quite as well as she wanted, because Datibert Was & 
Protestant and could not understand the importance which 
she, as an orthodox Catholic, attached to Matariyeh, the 
holiest spot in Egypt. 

In those days there was no railway from Pont Limoun. 
One had to go by carriage over a sandy road, but Francesca 
liked driving and did not grudge time. 

Arrived at Matariyeh they listened greedily while the care- 
taker of the little chapel gave them the beautiful legend of the 
coming of Joseph and Mary and the child Jesus to Matariyeh 
as fugitives. That this good soul was devoid of the historical 
and poetical sense did not oppress them. They were satisfied 
with being on the scene of so much holiness. They carved their 
names, round which Angelo unobserved scratched the outline 
of a heart, on the holy tree still bearing green leaves though 
long fallen on the ground, a cutting from the great old tree 
which fell two hundred years ago and had lasted, as men said, 
from Apostolical times. 

They listened with open mouths while he described how 
Mother and Child and husband had concealed themselves in 
the hollow of a tree, over which a spider spun his web and 
deceived the pursuer, and how the drops which fell from the 
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infant Jesus’s body as he was lifted from his bath turned into 
the precious balsam trees growing here only in Egypt. The 
good man’s faith was not hurt by the fact that the infamous 
Cleopatra had introduced balsam trees from Palestine on this 
very spot without the aid of miracles, a gift from the infamous 
Herod, and that even the use of a sakkiya could wring no 
drop of water from the dry cistern, which he called the Virgin’s 
spring. 

Sen dared not confess her hopes that the Virgin 
Mother had bathed the child (divine, but going through 
the common woes of humanity, because he had been sent 
down on earth), weary with heat and travel, in the 
glittering waters of the Fountain of the Sun, under those 
goodly sycamores in the heart of old Heliopolis. The name 
‘“‘ Fountain of the Sun” suggested nothing to her. She did 
not remember, nor did that sacristan remind her, that the 
earlier Joseph, Jacob’s great son, had gone to Heliopolis 
for his wife, the daughter of the Priest of On. She did 
not know that Moses and Plato had learned their message for 
humanity in the University halls, which the Ptolemies 
desolated in favour of the city named after their mighty 
founder. 

To him the advent of the Holy Family to his poor little 
town of Matariyeh was all-sufficing. To Francesca and 
Angelo that was reason sufficient for the excursion. And for 
the rest they could enjoy it like two Sicilians, sitting in a 
closely-woven arbour of passion-vines, whose significance did 
not strike Francesca, drinking strange syrups, diluted from a 
syphon, and smoking endless cigarettes. 

Angelo had dismissed their arabeah as soon as they arrived, 
saying that it would be easy to get another when they needed 
it. And while they were smoking in the arbour, he noticed, or 
pretended to notice, that the place belonged to a little hotel, 
kept by a Sicilian, where dinners for excursionists from Cairo 
were a specialty. 

He made no suggestion apropos of it, and presently went 
out to find an arabeah. But apparently there was not one in 
the place. He hunted everywhere, coming back at short 
intervals to shout his ill-success to Francesca. 

Finally, about seven o’clock, he came back, looking very 
worn out, and suggested that they might have dinner if the 
landlord could give it to them without notice, and sent his 
little boy out to try and order some sort of vehicle from the 
village, while they had their food. 

As Francesoa was rather worried about his fatigue she was 
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ready to acquiesce. And the landlord said he could manage, 
and did in point of fact put on the table within half an hour 
the most ambitious meal he had ever served in his life, having 
been ordered to do so by telegram when Angelo went out to 
hire the arabeah at Cairo, and warned in the same telegram 
to pretend that it was a surprise. 

He was quite accustomed to this sort of thing. Dinners and 
intrigues were intimately connected in his mind. Elopers 
were his harvest. 

Francesca honestly enjoyed that delicious meal, served with 
so many excuses of what the landlord could, and would, have 
done if he had thought it possible that any visitors would 
come that afternoon. She was rejoiced to see Angelo lose his 
haggardness under its influence. It was served in the arbour 
screened from the eyes of onlookers by the high walls of the 
garden. There was no view from the garden : so the least the 
padrone could do was to see that there was no view of it, 
except the roses and creepers which came rioting over the high 
fence. 

Angelo was delightful. He was all solicitude, and made 
not the smallest advance. His whole conversation was 
directed to interesting her, rather than flattery. She ought to 
have been alarmed at such good behaviour. But Francesca 
was not suspicious until she was at war with anyone, and 
sat on thinking how charming it was of Angelo to be so self- 
restrained, when happening to look at her watch she saw that 
it was past nine. “ Ring the bell, Angelo, will you? I want 
to know what time the carriage is ordered.”’ 

The boy had just come back to say that he could not find a 
carriage anywhere, and had been sent out again. As a 
matter of fact he had gone no further than a neighbour’s 
house, to which he returned. 

‘“‘T am afraid that if he does not get a carriage we shall 
have to remain here. We could not walk all the way to Cairo 
at this time of night: we should be robbed and murdered if 
we tried.” 

‘* Well, send a telegram to Mother. She will be so anxious.” 

* The telegraph office is closed,’’ said the landlord, who was 
in the plot. 

** We could send an Arab with a note. He would get there 
in about two hours,” said Angelo, reassuringly. 

** Well, send one to fetch an arabeah from Cairo at the same 
time that he leaves the note to say haw late we shall be,”’ said 
Francesca. 
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This was check to the king, just as Angelo thought he was 
about to take her queen. 

“‘ Yes, that’s a splendid idea,” he said, foreseeing three or 
four hours before them in which time would hang heavily on 
Francesca’s hands, and in which he might advance his 

urpose. 

“You write the note,” he said to Francesca eagerly, “ and, 
when I’ve succeeded in getting the man, you give him his 
instructions yourself.” His design had now taken the form of 
allaying her suspicions and giving her her head. 

When the man had started, he ventured on the first step of 
his carefully prepared plot. 

“* If he’s going to be three or four hours,” he said, “ I think 
we had better go inside, it isn’t good to sit out here for such a 
long ae when the dew is falling. There’s a heavy dew 
to-night.” 

- Yes.” she said, thinking also that the house would be less 
lonely, “‘ it would be wiser, perhaps.” 

‘““] am afraid that we have no salone,” said the landlord, 
apologetically, ‘‘ but you can use the sitting room of an empty 
suite.” 


Angelo’s ears pricked. At least Francesca fancied so. 
But she passed into the room, and taking off her hat laid 
it on the table with its pins in a neat row beside it. 

Then she went to the mirror and began smoothing her hair 
with her hands. Angelo came behind her, and took her arms 
gently above the elbows when she let her hands drop. He 
was very gentle, but he deprived her of the power of resisting 
and led her to the sofa. There he released her to settle herself 
as she pleased. She sat down with her night arm resting on 
the back, very upright, and with her eyes making it plain 
that she did not wish him to sit beside her. 

He sat on the table, facing her, never directly approaching 
the matter he had in hand, but striving to win her admiration 
and approbation. He knew that he had her heart; he 
wanted to create in her a furore for him, which would make 
her listen to her heart, and fling prudence to the winds. 

Her eyes grew brighter and brighter. A flush came into her 
cheeks. It was delightful to be with Angelo in this mood, 
when he was exceeding all her expectations of behaviour. _ 

Ten o’clock—a quarter past ten—half past ten—a quarter 
to eleven—eleven o’clock—a quarter past eleven—half past 
eleven—a quarter to twelve passed. Midnight came, and he 
judged that it was timefor him to unmask his batteries. He 
rose from his seat. 
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“ Pl go and ask the landlord what time he expects that man 
to get back with the arabeah.”’ 

In a few minutes he returned— 

“The landlord says that the man never went, because he 
was afraid of the robbers, who infest the road at night.” 

** Oh, what shall we do ? ” 

This was the opportunity for which Angelo was waiting. 
He put the truth before her—the blank truth—in language 
which was a triumph of diplomacy and delicacy. 

“‘T think I know what you mean,” she said, with colour 
and choler rising. 

But Angelo was a thorough Sicilian, inordinately conceited 
and, where his passions were concerned, apt to lose his judg- 
ment. 

“* Fortune has designed it. Fortune is to blame, not us.” 

Prudence checked her from saying anything. His glance 
expressed more than his words, 

But she blushed to the roots of her hair as she walked up 
to the table, and, without shrinking from him, picked up her 
hat and hat-pins, and passed into the next room. 

Francesca was a Sicilian. She knew it was a trap. As 
she disappeared, she let her eyes give consent, but he 
heard her turn the key in the door. 

The look on his face was not wholly unpleasant, for this 
was not merely the vulgar triumph of a libertine. This 
was the woman he had loved devotedly for years, and 
for whom he had been in reril of his life, who would have 
married him and whom he wou.ld have married, but for the 
sake of their children. 

He threw himself down on the sofa and waited impatiently. 


* * * * i % a 


Francesca only took off her slippers, which she threw on the 
floor with an ostentatious thud. Then she put on her hat and 
taking her slippers in her hand began to explore : for she had 
no hope that Angelo, much as he loved her, would change. 

The door out of the back of the bedroom opened on to a 
passage and that passage, though she could not see any 
windows, had a strong draught blowing through it. 

‘““That must be a door,” said Francesca to herself, and 
turning out the gas she sped towards it. She had not gone 
very far before she fell down a stair on to a sort of landing. 
Realismg how nonplussed she would have been if her slippers 
had flown out of her hand and been lost she put them on, and 
in the expectation of more stairs felt her way along the wall 
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where she found a handrail let into it which marked the 
commencement of more stairs. Groping her way down them, 
with the aid of the hand-rail, she soon came to a door open- 
ing on to the street behind the hotel. 

Her mind was made up already. She stepped out of the 
hotel. She knew the short turn which led to the main road, 
and, running until she was on it, turned to the night. She 
remembered that much of the way to Cairo. 

She had heard what Angelo said about it being unsafe for 
them both to walk to Cairo, because of robbers. She was 
terrified of them, but she did not fear robbers as much as she 
feared him ; so she stepped out as well as she could. But, as 
they had come in a carriage, she had for coolness’ sake put on 
thin kid slippers, which filled with sand where the road was 
sandy, and bruised her feet in the dark, where there was no 
sand to break the unevenness of the road. She stumbled on 
blindly in the night, with her heart in her mouth. There was 
- no moon, and the stars, though they shone like diamonds in 
the sky, on earth only gave her enough light to keep to the 
road, which in this part lay across the edge of the desert. 

Soon she got a terrible fright. She «lmost ran into a 
rough-looking man, armed with a long bludgeon. He came 
after her to see what she was. He did not believe that it 
could be a white woman walking along that road after mid- 
night. But, finding that his senses did not deceive, he bade 
her a mild good-night in Arabic, and when she answered him 
in his own language, told her that he was a watchman. She 
offered him some piastres, to show her the way to Cairo and 
escort her. 

““T cannot go beyond my district, your excellency.” 

“* Oh, do, I entreat you. You shall be well-paid.” 

“I am not permitted to. I am for the protection of this 
district. But when we get to the end of it we can wait until 
we see the watchman in the next district, and he can take you 
as far as his district goes.” 

** How long shall we have to wait ?” 

“I do not know, but it does not signify. Time does not 
count in the night.” 

““How many districts are there before I get to Cairo, 
because I must divide my money equally between the watch- 
men of all.” 

“ There are two more after this, your excellency But you 
need not give them money. It is their duty to protect you. 
But for me, I am a poor man, who owes a large sum to a 
money-lender, curses be on him.” 
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When he came to the end of his district they waited for 
nearly an hour before the other ghafir came along, so 
Francesca gave him more than his third of her money and 
sweet thanks, and, under her breath, her heart-felt blessing. 

Some of the time that she was with the second watchman 
they spent crouching in a ruined abattoir, very evil-smelling. 
This was in response to a peculiar whistle. 

“That is the band,” said the watchman. “I have to 
conceal myself till they have passed. You had better come 
with me.” 

‘* The band of what ? ” asked Francesca. 

“‘ Robbers. They let me know when I am to get out of their 
way, and then they do me no injury.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said Francesca, in a frightened whisper, 
“they might be killing someone.” 

“That is not my concern,” said the watchman. ‘“ They 
are good to me.” 

‘* What is your work, then ? ” ; 

“Staying out of bed at nights to earn the Government 
grant, and helping people who are in trouble like yourself, 
when they are good people and will not do me any harm.” 

As soon as the robbers were clear off with their booty or 
whatever else the watchman was not to know about, they 
obligingly gave another whistle and he and his charge crept 
out and pursued their way as far as the patrol of the third 
watchman, the last part of the road. They had to wait some 
time for him also. But when he came he was a man of much 
superior class to either of the others, for they were close to 
the outskirts of Cairo. The watchman, who had the compact 
with the robbers, made great merit for himself over having 
brought Francesca in. The new man asked her if she was 
satisfied with the other, to which she replied ‘ yes,’ for he 
had done her a service and she felt that it would be cowardly 
to betray him and get him into trouble. But it would have 
got bim into notrouble. The third watchman would only have 
regarded it as an incident of belonging to the force. 

Soon houses began on both sides of the road, at first low 
mud huts, of the country type, then shabby little two-story 
houses of the type which the Levantines had taught the 
natives to build. By-and-by they came to the huge Ez-Zahir 
Mosque, hundreds of years old and hundreds of feet long. 
Its tall, blind walls looked as if they would never end in the 
darkness. And soon after that they came into one of the 
broad avenues, which had some poor street lights that relieved 
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her anxiety, and poor shops on either side built by Ismail Pasha 
to make Cairo like Paris. 

This man took her up along the Clot Bey Avenue, and by 
the road round the Ezbekiyeh, beeause they were safer in the 
dark than the small streets, to her own home, where she 
gave him the remainder of her money, and got him to rouse 
the Arab porter of the building, who was sleeping with his 
angareb across the door, making himself a human bolt as they 
generally do. The Arab moved his angareb, and was going 
to let her pass without troubling to know who she was. But 
she asked him for a light, because she had no mind to go up 
that staircase in the dark, and because she wished him to see 
who she was and with whom she had come. He struck a 
match, lit a vile little benzoline lamp and rubbed his eyes. 
“‘ Ah! it is the beautiful Sti,” he said. And seeing how dusty 
her dress was, he exclaimed, “‘ What has happened to you, 
my lady ?”’ 

“This man can tell you. We must take his name to tell 
Baring that he has done his duty.” 

At this the watchman’s eyes glistened, for this was the 
height of a watchman’s good fortune. She did not know how 
to see about it, but it might be important for her to lay her 
hands on this watchman, and through him on the others, to 
prove that Angelo had not been with her. 

Then she went upstairs and, letting herself into their 
apartment with her latchkey, roused her mother. It was not 
yet dawn, and Innocenza, accustomed as she had grown to 
sadder misfortunes, while she was living in Khartum and 
Omdurman, was shocked and terrified by seeing her daughter 
come in at such a time, smothered in dust and with her shoes 
in ribbons. 

Francesca would willingly have gone to bed and spared 
her mother the loss of sleep, the anxiety, the pain, but she 
had her husband’s good name to consider, though it might 
not be possible for years to let her husband’s name be known, 
so she must make her mother her witness. 

Sicilians in a crisis can be very direct. “‘I went with Angelo, 
as you know, to Matariyeh this afternoon. He sent the carriage 
back saying that we could easily get another. He knew that 
it was not possible, or contrived that it should not be possible, 
so that he might force me to spend the night at the hotel with 
him. We dined together in the arbour, and afterwards, when 
the dew got heavy, went to a private room. The landlord 
said that there was no public room. It was very likely a lie. 
After dinner Angelo went out, and came back saying that 
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there was no carriage to be had, and made the suggestion 
which a Sicilian would make to a woman he had at his mercy. 
Thank heavens, I am married to an Englishman.” 

“* Thank heavens, she is coming to her senses,”’ said Donna 
Innocenza to herself. But the wise mother feared to breathe 
these sentiments aloud, and, though she had prophesied 
worse villainies of him, and believed him capable of anything, 
any with shocked surprise, ‘Is Angelo no better than the 
rest |” 

“* He was a villain, and I think a double-dyed villain, for I 
believed he had planned out the whole thing before we started.” 

““How did you escape ?”’ asked Donna Innocenza, still 
with an impassive face, which did not show her hand. 

Francesca explained, and, as the mother visualized all the 
perils which one so beautiful and so unable to help herself 
had risked to escape from her betrayer, her face hardened. 

“What a blackguard,”’ she hissed. ‘“‘If you had anyone 
left to protect you I would go and shoot him like a dog. But, 
if I did, I should be arrested, and the case would linger on 
for months, and who would there be to protect you ? ” 

“ But you must not dirty your hands with him, Mamma 
mta. I shall never see him again. I am glad that I went with 
him for it has opened my eyes to his villainy.” 

“* Cartssima, you cannot help seeing him if he thrusts 
himself upon your vision in the street ; but will you promise 
me never to arrange to meet him again, never to correspond 
with him again, never to keep him in your thoughts again.” 

‘Yes, I promise, but perhaps I shall not be able to drive 
him from my thoughts. I hate him so.” 

“You can keep him there to hate him,’ said Donna Inno- 
cenza, ‘and now kiss me and run away and try and sleep 
till the day after to-morrow.”’ 

Francesca was hardly out of the door when Donna Inno- 
cenza called her back. “‘ What am I to say when that animale 
comes, for he will come in the morning to ask what has be- 
come of you, and to tell me that something has happened to 
you, which I shall know to be untrue.” 

“Convict him out of his own mouth, and say that I shall 
never meet him again.”’ 

Angelo had the sense not to come all that day. By the next 
day he thought matters would have quieted down a little, 
If he came too soon, Francesca might not have returned. 
There might not even be any trace of where she was. 

For him, he accommedated himself to circumstances. He 
was not new to this sort of thing. He allowed her half 

Es 
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an hour to settle her doubts; and then, not having heard 
the key turn, he went round to the other door, with which 
he was acquainted, and found that the bird had flown. Even 
for that eventuality he was prepared. But Francesca was 
too high-spirited to be left without the golden bridge for 
retreat. If she were allowed to retreat in good order, she 
would join the fray again, and, sooner or later, she would be 
his. So he went peacefully to bed, ate an Englishman's 
breakfast when he got up, and, sending for a donkey, rode 
into Cairo in time for his lunch. 

Francesca did not come down till lunch, and afterwards 
took her mother for a drive in an arabeah out to the 
Pyramids. She felt that, if she had the sands of the desert 
underneath her feet, she would be nearer Lambert, and here 
at Ghizeh, where they had reined up their donkeys on that 
memorable afternoon, she would offer up a burnt sacrifice 
of repentance. 

But she did not let it weigh on her spirits as they drove 
out. She was too happy for that. Her spirit was free to 
love her adoring husband. The stiff northerly breeze relieved 
the heat, and the driver, one they often called, made his 
horses fly to tempt them into taking long drives oftener 
with him. They took their tea-basket with them, so as to 
have tea on the very spot where they had eaten their picnic 
dinner with Lambert that night, and drove home full of 
the atmosphere of the desert—the desert which linked them 
to husband and father, as the ocean links the far-travelled 
Englishman to his home. 

When they reached home, Donna Innocenza, who was still 
simple enough to be her own cook, though she was the widow 
of a general and the pensioner of two monarchs, changed 
into the eternal negligé of Latin countries, and went to cook 
their evening meal for which she had left everything ready, 
while Francesca made herself pretty, as if Lambert had been 
there, and thought. | 

All the while that they were eating their pasta and omelette, 
washed down with good Chianta—Donna Innocenza had an 
inn-keeper’s instinct for good wine—and a little water, she 
rattled on gaily about Lambert. The old man of the sea had 
been lifted from her neck. She was free. 

Innocenza indulged her to the top of her bent. She had 
great hopes from this fit of repentance and prophesied for her- 
self many happy days with her daughter. She knew that, if 
Francesca meant to send Angelo about his business, she 
would do it, though how she would get through her idle days 
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without a man to dance attendance on her was not so obvious. 
Francesca had wonderful skill as a broiderer but never, except 
in the dire ennui of the Mahdi’s prison, and in the dire distress 
of the seven years at the Mission in Omdurman, when star- 
vation stared her daily in the face, had she cared to use it. 

It was the happiest dinner they had had since the very 
early days when Francesca had first come to Cairo after her 
escape, while she was in the full flush of delight at having 
her mother restored to her. 

Since then cares had crept between—Francesca’s mortifica- 
tion at Angelo’s not wanting to marry her ; honest Lambert’s 
persistent suit and final success when Angelo had insulted her 
into giving him his dismissal ; her four years of refrigerated 
marriage with Lambert; and her recent gadding about with 
Angelo. Each phase had seemed to make Francesca gloomier 
than the last. 

But to-night she had shaken off all cares, and was the old 
merry Francesca of the Albergo di Siracusa once more, she 
who had had as many admirers as there were customers—less 
one—the very tall captain who was now the general leading 
the armies of England and Egypt against the dervishes of 
the Khalifa. 

And after dinner Francesca sat down to write a letter to 
her husband in addition to the usual weekly missive written 
on Sunday. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE LOVE LETTER 


Casa Belvedere, 
Ezbekiyeh, Cairo. 
April —, 1896. 

LAMBERTUCCIO M1o,—Name of good omen! For was he 
not one of the most famous of our condotttert. YOUR WIFE 
IS YOUR OWN. The scales have fallen from my eyes, 
and now I adore you—you—you—only you. I count every 
minute till you return. I will never be dull to you for one 
minute in my life when only I get you back. Please don’t be 
killed, my Lambert. Your wife wants you so much. 

I shall not ask you to keep out of danger, for I know that 
you will always be at the most dangerous point, if you are free 
to go to it. I can only pray Messer San Giorgio, the Saint of 
War, and the Saint of England, Messer San Giorgio Ragusano, 
always to have his lance in front of you, guarding my heart 
and your own from the spears of the Baggara, and, though 
your wife’s heart freezes at the dangers you run into, I would 
not have you less greedy of danger, than you are, for it is the 
highest thing on earth, my Lambert, to be married to a very 
brave soldier, a man with the courage of the men who drove 
out the Saracens and the Angevins from Sicily, whose deeds 
we hear from our story-tellers, and see painted on the dear 
country carts of our land, which bring in the lemons and the 
vintage, men like Roger the Count, and Roger the Catalan. 
Oh, it is lovely to be the wife of a brave man, Lambert, and to 
think of being able to hold up one’s head wherever one goes, 
when once that General of yours will let his Bimbashis have 
wives like the commonest of the Blacks in their regiments. I 
would come to you now if he would let me, and go through 
every bit of your campaign with you. I who have ridden 
across five hundred miles of desert in eight days, with only 
biscuits and water, and the fear of the Baggara before us 
every time we saw another camel, why should I dread a 
campaign, with my husband and the Fighting XIth to meet 
the enemy ? 

Oh, my Lambert, I have been hateful to you. I have not 
loved you as I ought, not because I did not wish to, but because 
I could not. 

But nowI can. The vision has come to me as it came to 
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Messer San Paolo. I have received back my sight and, when 
we meet, I shall pay all my debts of love to you. You shall be 
@ usurer, and shall make me pay what usury you please for 
keeping you out of your own so long. 

Oh, you Lambert, I love you ! 

With a million of little loves flying from me to you in the 
hot sands of the Old Sudan which I can well picture, for I 
knew them for seven years, I shall be always your adoring 
wife, FRANCESCA. 

* R * & % * x 

It was dull work for the officers of the Sudanese battalions 
at Sarras in those opening days of the great campaign, for 
Sarras was only a railhead village in the desert, strewed with 
the ghosts of the last occupation. There was no chance of a 
brush with the enemy, for there was a battalion outposting at 
Akasha to pick up any luck of that sort. And Lambert, the 
keenest officer for scouting in the Brigade, felt it worse than 
any of them. For he needed fighting badly to drive away the 
blue devils that came to him because he had to leave Francesca 
before he could win her love. He was in the mood when men 
do not mind courting death, but when ennus is more cruel than 
fever, lead or steel. 

The officers, even his Colonel, George Thursby, were weary 
of hearing him ‘ grouse ’ because they were not led out to fight 
battles every day, instead of beginning a railway hundreds of 
miles long. ‘“‘ Conquer the place first and build your railway 
afterwards,” said the sage Lambert Oliphant, the wish being 
father to the thought. 

He wanted to see the sunlight dancing on bayonets and 
Baggara spears, the sun which never fails in the Sudan ; he 
wanted to hear the guns speak, to see the murderous red 
flashes and the smoke being flung away, to hear the volleys of a 
British regiment marching to meet a great horde of Dervishes ; 
he wanted above all things to hear the scream of bagpipes 
sending the Highlanders to the supreme arbitrament, for he 
came of an ancient Scottish race, whose swords could not keep 
in their sheaths when Mary Stuart came, as a flame to devour, 
from the land of the Fleur de Lys. 

Because he, Lambert Oliphant, had a wife whom he might 
not acknowledge as his wife, and worse still whose love he 
could not win, he would have ali the world crossing bayonet 
and spear, and listening to the grim archangel’s trump, which 
speaks from the levelled tubes of modern war. 

Lambert, grim and dissatisfied, was standing in front of 
his tent, prepared to lecture any brother officer who came out 
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into the broiling sun—it was more than broiling, though it 
was not yet nine a.m., when his particular Sambo brought him 
a letter in the childish handwriting that he knew so well. He 
tore it open frowning, but he had not read three lines before he 
smiled as he had never smiled since he came into Hannibal’s 
Africa—always a camp—thirteen years before. He read the 
letter through, and then he dashed into his staid and sober 
Colonel’s tent, where the commander of the battalion was 
issuing a tangled skein of orders to his principal native 
subordinate. 

He danced round the tent waving a letter in his hand. 

“My God, Thursby, she loves me !”’ 

At first honest George thought he had taken leave of his 
senses. So he signed to the native officer te go, and execute 
such orders as he had already received. They were not of a 
very serious nature, being chiefly designed to keep Sambo out 
of mischief, and then he turned to his careering Bimbashi. 

“Well, Lambert, are you mad, let me see that thing which 
seems to have sent you off your kadoova.”’ 

Lambert handed it to him feebly. He had made Thursby 
his absolute confidant. He was not one of those who could 
keep his troubles to himself. 

He read it through, and then he held out his hand to 
Lambert. It was many seconds before they ungripped, or 
broke the silence. Then George Thursby said gravely, ‘‘ This 
is the greatest thing in the world, Lambert, old man.” And 
then, breaking from grave to gay, as the way is with men who 
carry their lives in their hands, he added, “ This is as good as 
whacking old Abdullahi, or catching Osman Digna on the hop. 
You'll be able to give us a rest now. You're a properly 
married man, and it’s your duty to your wife not to ask every 
time you say your prayers for a fresh opportunity of getting 
your throat cut.”’ 

The other officers in the Mess of Macdonald’s Brigade were 
not told why Bimbashi Oliphant suddenly passed from the 
‘‘ blue devils ’’ to the wildest spirits. But the evil thereof was 
sufficient for the day to them. They were willing to accept 
him at his face value, as the sardonic Colonel of one of the 
other battalions, who had not been so “‘ hopping mad ” for an 
advance before the communications were ready, remarked. 

But the volatile Blacks of the Battalion were so troubled 
about an explanation of the return to good spirits of their 
beloved Bimbashi, that his Sambo was compelled to issue a 
verbal bulletin on the subject, which was a loose adaptation of 
** letter from his girl.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


DENOUNCED 


In the afternoon of the following day, when the ladies would 
be just awaking from their siesta, Angelo called. His mercury 
did not rise when Donna Innocenza came in alone, and merely 
bowed him to a seat. But he had come prepared for storms, 
and he faced his mother-in-law that-was-to-have-been with 
Sicilian assurance. He was playing with an accomplished 
adversary. She waited for him to speak, and as he was calling 
at her house and had a great offence to explain, it certainly 
was for him to speak. Outmanceuvred thus, he waited as 
long as he could, and then asked lamely, ‘‘ When did Fran- 
cesca get home ? ”’ 

“The night before last.’’ 

So he supposed. But he wished to know at what time— 
** I mean what time ? ” 

“You must know. I conclude that you brought her right 
to the door at such an hour.” 

After some hesitation he said, ‘‘ No, she left me at Ma- 
tariyeh ; in point of fact I don’t know how she got home.” 

ae you mean to say you let her go without you, late at 
night ¢ ”’ 

‘Cara mia, I had no choice. She left me without telling 
me that she was going.” | 

‘* How extraordinary ! But why did she do it when you had 
hired your carriage on purpose to take her out, and had it 
there waiting to take her back ? ” 

** No, it was not there ; the stupid man——_ I very stupidly 
let it go, and could not get another.” 

** But without a carriage it was more than ever difficult—it 
vee positively dangerous for her to come alone. Did you tell 

er so ?”’ 

““T did, indeed. I told her that even if we were together it 
would be dangerous for us to try and walk back.” 

“Then why did she do it ? ” 

“Why?” He echoed with a shrug of his shoulders. 

““T am going to ask you rather a delicate question. Was 
there nothing in your behaviour which made her feel that she 
would rather risk what the robbers might do to her ?”’ 
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‘**T assure you that I did absolutely nothing to her. I did 
not so much as try to kiss her.” 

** Then why did she lock the door of her room against you, 
and escape by another door ? ” 

** How should I know? It was a matter of indifference to 
me whether she locked it or not.” 

“Angelo Traditore, you are a liar. You know that the 
reason she locked you out, and fled from you, was the insulting 
proposal which you made to her, the wife of a British officer.”’ 

He gave a little laugh of derision. 

** Who would have been your wife if you had not been too 
great a coward to marry her. She fled lest you should use 
force to obtain what you never could obtain by her consent. 
Anyone, but a coward like you, would have offered to walk 
home with her, when you found that your carriage-trickery 
did not succeed in compelling her to pass the night in the same 
hotel as you.” 

‘© There was no reason why I should risk my life to help her to 
carry out a purpose, which was equally against my judgment 
and my wishes. It was not safe. I knew it was not safe, 
though she happened to escape the robbers.” 

“* But if it was unsafe for you how much more unsafe it 
was for her.” 

** Possibly,” he said, with cold rudeness. “ But you see, 
she wanted to do it, and I wanted it not to be done.”’ 

“Coward! Blackguard! Liar! I know everything, but 
I wished to give you the opportunity of incriminating yourself. 
You will leave this house now, and, if ever you come near it 
again, or molest Francesca in any way, remember that though 
the Capitulations may prevent the law reaching you, there is 
something higher than the law which has an unexecuted 
sentence against you. I have only to mention this, you know 
where, and Angelo Traditore dies like a rat and his body is 
found lying on a dung-hill. Out of my sight, you hound ! ” 

** And I tell you,” he said, “ that though you can drive me 
out of Cairo, I am going to a land where your assassins cannot 
reach me. A British camp is British soil under martial law. 
There you cannot reach me, but I can reach your fine son-in- 
law. i shall go disguised so that he will never know me, and 
it is he that will die like a rat and lie on a dung-hill, not me! ” 

Then he went out with a detestable laugh. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
‘HOW FRANOESCA WENT TO THE WAB 


“* Quiox, Francesca, quick!’ called out her mother, when 
the door had closed on Angelo. She told her what had 
happened. 

** What shall we do, Mamma mia.”’ 

“‘ There is no time to be lost. The decree against him was 
only if he should have done any injury to Don Lamberto, and 
it is twelve years old. We must have a fresh decree before he 
leaves the city ordering his execution for preparing to defeat 
the commands of the Society. If he acts at once we shall be 
too late. But bad men generally hand themselves over to 
justice by their own fault, and he may not think that we shall 
act at once—and waste time—with a mistress—or——. Give 
me a shawl, dear.” 

Francesca understood that her mother was going to wrap 
it round her head and shoulders, in the Sicilian way, to conceal 
her identity, and brought her one of the fringed black cashmere 
shawls used all over the island. 

Thus disguised, Donna Innocenza went downstairs and, 
slipping out of the door of the Casa, jumped into an arabeah. 
She gave the man no direction in words, but made signs with 
her fan which he followed easily, though he was driving at a 
breakneck pace. In a few minutes they were at a two-storied 
house in Little Sicily with a shoemaker’s shop in the basement. 
Donna Innocenza went in to ask for a pair of white shoes, but, 
as she asked she made a sign, and the shoemaker said, “‘ If you 
will go into the inner room you will find my wife, who will 
attend to you. I am very busy.” 

But when she had got in and closed the door, Donna 
Innocenza found not the shoemaker’s wife, but old Pepino, 
who used to sit inside the door of the Albergo di Siracusa to 
call her when she was wanted for customers. She told him 
about Angelo, and he promised to take steps immediately to 
get him forbidden to leave Cairo on pain of death, since it was 
certain that he was only leaving it to defy orders. ‘“ But 
write and warn Don Lamberto since it may be too late,” 
he said. Then Donna Innocenza returned through the shoe- 
maker’s shop, saying, ‘‘ Good-night, Signore, your wife says 
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she is out of the shoes which I want.’’ He did aot attempt 
to detain her, offering other kinds. It was a formula. 

That night Francesca wrote to Lambert another letter, 
breathing still more ardent affection, and telling him of the 
risks which he ran from Angelo. 

When Lambert received it, he wondered why she had not 
sent Angelo’s photograph for depositing with the provost- 
marshal. But he called a Sudanese sergeant and told him 
that a man was coming up to murder him, who would be sure 
to be disguised, and the Sergeant warned his battalion and 
bade them not to let any strange man go near the Bimbasbi. 

* * * * * * * 


Plots and disguises and adventures are the sauce of life to 
a Sicilian. To Francesca the prospect of living in retirement 
with her mother in Cairo, while her husband and her dis- 
appointed lover were continuing the drama up the Nile, 
was intolerable. 

But she had to ascertain that Angelo really was going, 
and then to make her plans. 

The first was not diflicult. She wrote to Angelo at his 
place of business asking him to meet her again, received no 
answer for several days, and then received a derisive telegram 
from Halfa. 

** Cannot leave your Lambert.” 

The post-office stamp on the telegram told her what she 
ieee to know. .ngelo had fulfilled the first part of his 
threat. 

She did not hesitate. She went to a Greek who was sending 
up large stores with the army, and whose son was at the front 
in charge of them with many Arabs under him. He had a 
Sicilian wife, one of the few who were in the secret of her 
marriage. She told him that she could not bear to be separated 
from her husband, who was expected to be up the Nile for 
years, and that she wished to accompany his son disguised 
as a by. 

‘T will only send you if you satisfy me that you can dis- 
guise yourself effectively.” 

“I will do so, Signor Rodocanachi.”’ 

That afternoon, while Emmanuel Rodocanachi was having 
his siesta, an Arab boy enquired for him. The Arab in charge 
of his shipping department said he would not be back for 
an hour. 

“‘ Very well,” said the boy. ‘“‘ But may I stay here till he 
comes back? I have come a long way with a message from 
the Casa Belvedere.”’ | 
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He received permission, and began to talk to the score of 
Arabs who were engaged in doing up cases to go-to Halfa. 
He was most inquisitive. But all Arabs are inquisitive 
about business, and there was nothing to cunceal. It was a 
great advantage for Rodocanachi and Co. to have it known 
what a large business they were transacting with Halfa for 
the army, and the boy made himself useful with the labels, 
for he could read European letters. 

When Emmanuel Rodocanachi arrived, he was told that a 
boy was waiting for him. 

‘* Where from ? ” he asked, “‘ I am busy.” 

“From the Casa Belvedere.” 

** Has he brought a note ? ”’ 

‘*No. He says he has a message which he must deliver 
to you in private.” 

This was reasonable, so he ordered him to be shewn in. 
The boy, & respectable-looking lad, saluted in the Arab fashion, 
and enquired if they were out of earshot so that he could 
state his message. 

When he received permission, it was obvious that he had 
taken the message with the usual carelessness of an Arab. 
He had forgotten so much of it that he was barely coherent. 
But it was something that Donna Francesca had said she 
would do and now was unable to do. He had entirely for- 
gotten what the exact subject was. 

The Greek was sure that there was a mistake, because 
Francesca had been so bent upon doing it. The boy was so 
stupid that he grew angry and packed him off to ask Donna 
Francesca to come herself. When he had gone, Rodocanachi 
went out to the shipping room and questioned the head 
Arab about the fool of a boy. The head Arab said that they 
had found him quite a clever boy, that he had been of great 
help in labelling the cases. 

In an hour Francesca came herself, bewilderingly beautiful 
and elegant. 

‘Why did you send such a fool of a boy ?” asked Rodo- 
canachi. 

‘To try to fool you. I was that boy.” 

‘You were that boy ? ”’ 

“Yes, you forget that I was in Omdurman for seven years, 
and that Sicilians are monkeys for imitating.” 

‘* Well, if you could spend an hour with all my men without 
their suspecting your sex or your nationality, I am satisfied, 
you can go.” 

Thus it was that Francesca Oliphant found herself in the 
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advance camp of the Sudan Expeditionary force at Akasha 
in the April of 1896. 

Iskander Rodocanachi was a type of the adventurous 
Greek, who made the advance of the British army more 
possible in its war against the Khalifa, and incidentally laid 
the foundation of his own fortune. He did not look 
very different to the wiry hobbledehoy who achieves pre- 
eminence in professional football in England. He was not 
very dark, and he had rather bright colouring; he might 
have passed for an Englishman. His chief characteristic 
seemed to be boundless good-nature ; he was willing to do 
anything with prodigious energy. He was quite common- 
looking, and dressed like any of his own Greek workmen 
in shoddy tweeds and a tarbush. 

But good-natured and ordinary as he looked he could see 
straight through a tangle, and he had the perseverance of a 
steam-engine. 

He was many times in extreme danger from Dervish 
attacks, but he never appeared to notice them. He went 
right on with what he was doing. 

The same man had the keenest eye for saleable substitutes 
when the time came for such luxuries : he would sell you any 
Worcester Sauce, rather than Lea and Perrins’s, at Lea and 
Perrins’s prices. | 

He had one intention above all others, and that was always 
to be with the most advanced force. The advance force 
generally included the Fighting XIth Sudanese, in which 
Lambert Oliphant was Bimbashi. He had been ordered back 
to his regiment, as soon as Kitchener had got the word to 
launch the expeditionary force ; it was not difficult, therefore, 
for Hoseyn, which was the name Francesca had adopted, 
under the protection of Iskander Rodocanachi, to be where 
she could keep an eye on Angelo if he was dogging her 
husband. 

Iskander was in the secret. Iskander was a great admirer 
of Francesca’s. He had always worshipped her from afar, and 
he contrived that she should have a hut to herself by making 
her sleep in charge of the office where she was employed in 
the daytime. The Arabs are so fond of muffling their heads 
from heat or cold that she could keep her face hidden 
without being peculiar. No one was allowed in the office 
without special permission from Iskander. 

Angelo had not as yet turned up, so Francesca spent her 
day in keeping a look-out for him. Her nominal duty was 
to keep a gencral eye on things and write up a sort of log- 
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book. This accounted for her moving about, or remaining 
stationary for a long time, as she pleased. 

Akasha looked like the end of all things. Here were the 
remains of the ill-fated railway torn up by the Dervishes 
after the repulse of the Gordon-relief expedition. One iron’ 
sleeper had been turned into a gallows. e old British fort 
and crumbling store-houses of the last expedition were re- 
fashioned : in one of the latter Francesca was installed. 

Akasha was a forbidding looking place. If the Dervishes 
at Firket had been led by an Osman Digna, it would have 
been an expensive place to hold, for it was surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills and the ground between the hills and 
the fort was very broken, commanded by high and almost 
inaccessible rocks, and intersected by many gullies up which 
the enemy could creep. Every ounce of the supplies had to 
be brought up from Halfa, which lay four days off across the 
desert, and a good deal more by the river-track followed 
by most convoys. The heat was sweltering and there was 
nothing for the men to do except hard spade-work, to surround 
the post with a chain of small forts. 

Lambert was indefatigable in superintending their erection ; 
he had a sort of fever for serving. Francesca would watch 
him go out in the morning with his water-bottle and a small 
package of food bulging one pocket of his fatigue jacket, and 
watch him come back at dusk, or after dusk to bathe, and 
devour his evening meal and turnin. She never tried to speak 
to him for fear of being discovered. She was not afraid for him ; 
after Toski she had a great opinion of the Sudanese soldiers. 
She observed too, that he always took a rifle with him, not a 
sword. He did not wish a Dervish outpost to get away if he 
saw one. 

Day after day she watched and watched the horizon, but 
without glasses, which would not have been natural for an 
Arab clerk. 

On the Ist of May, while she was watching the General 
himself ride in with a squadron of cavalry to inspect the fort, 
and the XIth and XIIth Sudanese who garrisoned it, her 
blood ran cold, for close beside her among the lookers-on, 
disguised as an Arab like herself, was Angelo. His voice 
attracted her though he was speaking Arabic, and the recog- 
nition was made certain by the chip she knew in his otherwise 
perfect teeth, which showed when he smiled. : 

Angelo was very well informed or very intuitive about the 
General’s intentions. It was no part of his own programme 
to hang round Lambert, risking discovery, when no fighting 
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was expected. It would be too risky to assassinate him when 
everything was quiet, and his detection inevitable. He must 
wait for his opportunity in a mélée. 

He had not been wasting time for, in the interval, he had 
visited Omdurman and had an audience with Abdullahi. 

This had been accomplished with less difficulty than might 
have been imagined. There were plenty of Gellabas still 
trading between the frontier and Omdurman, and among 
them there were some who had had many dealings with his 
firm. The Arab is eternally intriguing, and will do anything 
for money. In spite of the immense risks various attempts 
had been made to rescue the white prisoners of the Khalifa 
by Arabs, who had no personal interest in the prisoner they 
were trying to assist, and, in most instances, the actual sum 
they expected to clear was not more than a hundred pounds. 

While they were willing to do this on the one hand, they 
were equally willing to risk being shot by the English for 
taking contraband, especially ammunition, to the Khalifa. 
They loved to fish in troubled waters. And not a little of the 
contraband had come from Angelo, who hated the English 
with a venom worse than the poison of asps. 

He went up to Omdurman with some of his Gellaba ammu- 
nition-runners, and they got word to the Khalifa that an 
important headman was with them, and wished for a private 
audience. To ensure the granting of the audience they sent 
word that the man had brought a supply of fulminate with 
him. 

Now fulminate was the one material of war which the 
Khalifa had been totally unable to produce, and without 
fulminate, which was running very short in his arsenal, he 
would be unable to load the caps of his cartridges. Hesent the 
amin of the beit-el-amarna to examine the fulminate, and when 
he found that it was of good quality, the Khalifa determined 
to grant the audience. Angelo had chosen fulminate, not only 
because it could not be produced at Omdurman or Khartum, 
but also because it was the least bulky of ammunition supplies. 

When he entered the presence of the Khalifa he found only 
Yakub, the Khalifa’s brother, with him, though Abdullahi 
had but to clap his hands for a score of guards to pour in 
from round the corner. 

Abdullahi was wiser than the Mahdi. He was willing to use 
any instruments that came to hand in his war against the 
English. 

The Mahdi had missed a great chance in not employing the 
renegade Frenchman, Olivier Pain, whose real mission was to 
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injure the hated English, and provide sensations for Henri 
Rochefort’s newspaper. Pain could have been of the greatest 
use to him, for he was an ex-soldier and a man of great courage 
and resource, who would have taught the Mahdi how to drill 
his army and would have obtained munitions of war from the 
French. The absurd statement that he came to offer the Mahdi 
the submission of the French nation was inspired by someone 
who was aware of the insensate vanity of the Dervish leaders. 
The Mahdi did not dismiss the statement because it was 
absurd, but because he did not think that France was worth 
considering. So Olivier Pain was stripped of his money, and 
everything else which he had brought with him, and died of a 
disease brought on by starvation. 

In contrast with the Mahdi the Khalifa was willing to 
enter into terms with a single renegade Italian, who repre- 
sented no one but himself. 

When he was brought in by one of the twenty-four page 
boys, little black Abyssinians, with whom the Khalifa sur- 
rounded himself for his messages, because they were too 
young to intrigue with them, Abdullahi motioned him to sit 
on the ground. The Gellaba had instructed him to keep his 
eyes fixed on the ground during the interview. After greeting 
the Italian pleasantly he said, ‘‘ You are a white man, not an 
Arab.” Angelo had no wish to conceal this; he meant to 
make an asset of it. ‘“‘ Your Highness is the only person in 
your host who has discovered this. You have an eye that sees 
through every disguise ; it is of no use trying to deceive you.” 

Abdullahi loved flattery at all times, but there was no 
point upon which he flattered himself more than his sharpness. 

‘* It was impossible for you to deceive me,”’ he said. 

‘** But how did your Highness discover me? Do I not 
speak Arabic well enough ? ” 

“You speak it very well,” said the Khalifa, “ but if you 
wish to be taken for a Sudani Arab you must not smile so 
long as you clean your teeth with a brush and not with a 
stick.” 

Angelo made a mental note of this. He would not show 
his teeth so much again, for a European would not laugh 
quite like an Arab. 

Then the Khalifa asked him, “ Being a white man, why 
did you come to me? No white man who has come to my 
capital has ever gone back again, except by escaping at the 
peril of his life.’’ 

** Your Highness will not keep me where I am of no use 
You may have as many spies as you have soldiers in your 
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army, but if none of them are white men, none of them can 
count. How will you know how many men the English 
General has with him.” 

Arab-like the Khalifa did not accept the intimation, but 
put the question to him, “‘ Why have you come ? ” 

** To offer you my services against the English.” 

** How do I know you are not a spy of the English ? ” 

** Because I have brought you a good supply of fulminate 
for your caps, and it has been tested in your arsenal and 
found of the best quality.” 

“That was well done,” said the Khalifa. “Is the bringing 
of ammunition to be your only service against the English ? ” 

“That is a small matter, your Highness. I am a spy. I 
propose to give you intelligence of their movements.”’ 

‘* But how are you to get it ? ” asked Abdullahi. 

“‘T am supposed to be the servant of one of my own men 
who is carrying out our contract for supplying food to the 
British Army. We give them food of an inferior quality, 
which brings on fever.” 

This was true. Angelo killed two birds with one stone. 
He bought his spoiled provisions cheap, making much money 
out of them, and turning them into a source of weakness to 
the British. | 

“What news have you got to tell me now ?” asked Ab- 
dullahi. 

** That their advance is serious ; they are at Akasha already, 
and soon will be at Dongola ! ” 

‘* How many of them are there ? ” 

“ Half a brigade of Egyptians at Akasha and a Brigade at 
Sarras : and British troops are arriving at Wady Halfa.” 

** Who is in command of them ? ” 

‘The Sirdar. For the moment he is at Halfa, but he will 
come to Akasha, when the expedition is ready to advance.” 

The Khalifa looked at Yakub. Yakub nodded, as if to say, 
This corroborates our other intelligence, but is fuller. 

‘* What do you want for it 2?” asked Abdullahi abruptly. 

“Revenge. The English have insulted me and have robbed 
me of a woman.”’ 

The Khalifa sent for the amin of the beit-el-mal and told 
him to give Angelo a bag of silver dollars for the fulminate, 
and to instruct the guards to bring the Italian to him when- 
ever he came to Omdurman. He asked him when he wished 
to leave Omdurman and, learning that his camels would not 
be ready until the following evening, had him sent to the 
prison. This served a double purpose. It was the only place 
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where Angelo would be perfectly safe, except in his own or 
Yakub’s presence, and it would enable him to lay his hands 
on Angelo at any moment until he departed. 

When he got to the prison Idris put him in chains. The 
treatment of prisoners was left to Idris, unless exceptional 
severity was ordered, and Idris was annoyed at being told 
that he must answer with his head for the bag of dollars 
being returned to Angelo untouched when he left the prison. 

Angelo submitted to the indignity of having chains put on 
his feet without expostulation, although he was doing the 
Khalifa so great a service. He saw that his breath would be 
wasted on Idris, and stored the incident up against him till 
he had the Khalifa’s ear. There was another thing, moreover, 
which needed all his attention. He saw to his horror that 
Don Zaro was his fellow-prisoner, and despaired of being able 
to conceal his identity from that intuitive eye. But Don Zaro 
enjoyed the special favour of owning one of the small mud- 
huts, and being allowed to sleep in it, and during the day 
Angelo never once uncovered his face. Angelo knew the conse- 
quences of being discovered. The very thought of them made 
his tongue cling to his furry palate. 

In the middle of the night the Khalifa sent for him. Angelo 
reminded Idris what the Khalifa had said about the dollars. 
It was Yakub himself who had come for him. He also drew 
Yakub’s attention to his chains. Yakub said that Idris 
should answer for it. This made Idris feel uneasy, for there 
was much friction between him and Yakub, since they were the 
two persons whom the Khalifa trusted most. 

The Khalifa had received news which alarmed him. A regi- 
ment of Sudanese soldiers—only seven hundred bayonets—had 
been able to march across the desert from Suakim to the Nile 
with none of Osman Digna’s bands daring to oppose them, 
and he desired to test Angelo’s usefulness by ordering him 
to make enquiries about this. Angelo advised the Khalifa, as 
he was dismissing him from his presence, to have the English 
General, who took no precautions about his personal safety, 
assassinated. 

But Abdullahi’s vain-gloriousness had returned. ‘No,’ 
he said, “ I wish to take him alive.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE MACHIAVELLI OF MAHDISM 


THE STORY OF THE RISE OF THE KHALIFA—A PIECE OF REAL 
HISTORY WHICH MAY BE SKIPPED BY THE IDLE READER 


“Kuatira Abdullahi Kaliphat es-Sadik has been appointed 
by the Prophet asmy successor. He is of me and I am of him ; 
as you have obeyed me, and have carried out my orders, so 
should you deal with him. May God have mercy upon me! 
La illaha illallah Mohammed Rasul Allah,’’ were the last 
words of the expiring Mahdi. The honour was well deserved. 
Never had master been more faithfully served than Mohammed 
Ahmed by Abdullahi. 

The new Khalifa was gifted with singular clearness of 
vision. Instinct told him that, while the Mahdi was alive, 
his road to power lay in absolute devotion to his master, 
and instinct taught him, as soon as his master was dead, 
that it lay mostly in undoing everything which that master 
had done except the spiritual isolation of the new Empire. 
The Mahdi had dealt honestly by his Khalifas. Not until 
Abdullahi and Ali wad Helu were dead was one of his own 
family, in the person of the Khalifa Sherif, to succeed to the 
Khalifate, though the Mahdi’s relatives, like the relatives 
of the Prophet of Mecca, were recognised as Ashraf or nobles. 

The Mahdi with great care built up a balance of power 
between the three Khalifas, expecting in this way to secure 
the carrying out of his wishes. Abdullahi from the first set 
himself to destroy this balance. 

The odds were against him, for he was a Western Arab 
of the Baggara or cattle-breeding tribes, and there was at 
that time a considerable predominance of the Aulad Belad, 
the riverain or camel-owning Arabs. And the Khalifa Sherif, 
and one or two of the Emirs, who were carrying on warfare 
in the distant provinces, were very strong in the Baztngers, 
the black riflemen, who were the backbone of the Mahdist 
armies, and in fact alone enabled the Mahdists to win their 
two great victories over the Abyssinians, 

But the Khalifa Sherif had no brains, and the Khalifa Ali 
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wad Helu had no ambition, and in any case had been nomi- 
nated to succeed Abdullahi before the Khalifa Sherif. 

From the very beginning Abdullahi did everything he 
could to foster the immigration of the Western tribes, especi- 
ally his own tribe the Taaisha, into Omdurman. He said, 
and it was true, that they were the most suitable recruits 
for the army which was to conquer Egypt and Mecca and the 
world. They were of course devoted to him because he 
promised them lands in the fertile Nile valley as well as loot 
in his wars. But the Baggara, though they possessed a few 
firearms, were not riflemen, and soon Abdullahi set himself 
to correct this drawback. In effecting it Ali wad Helu showed 
himself, as he was always to be, a tool in the Khalifa’s hands. 
Without his connivance in the conspiracy it might not have 
been possible to carry through the plot for detaching into 
the Khalifa’s own force the riflemen of Abdel Kherim, when 
he was superseded by Abderrahman-en-Nejumi for failing 
in his assault on Sennar, and the riflemen of the Khalifa Sherif. 

But, when this plot was carried through successfully, 
Abdullahi was in an almost unassailable position. The Black 
riflemen, who were mostly old soldiers of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, did not love him, but they were not allowed to have 
possession of their rifles except when dealt out to them. 
At ordinary times they were kept in the beit-el-amarna. 
And only by their rifles could the fierce Baggara be overawed, 
Further, the Blacks had little cohesion among themselves, 
or they could have dominated the situation. Abdullahi then 
commenced a masterly system of sending the most powerful 
chieftains of the Riverain Arabs upon distant and dangerous 
expeditions, and when he had the power, sending his own 
commanders after them to throw them in chains on some 
pretext of disloyalty and incapacity, and incorporate their 
weakened forces in the Baggara armies. 

Of this the most conspicuous example was Khaled, a 
near relative of the Mahdi, who was growing too powerful in 
Darfur. The Khalifa ordered him to lead his army back to 
Omdurman. Khaled, who could have defied him in the 
distant parts of his own province, was ill advised enough to 
obey, and near Bara found himself surrounded by the far 
more powerful force of Abu Anga, who was strong in Black 
riflemen. Khaled could do nothing but submit, and was at 
once put in chains and removed to Omdurman. His whole 
property was confiscated, but he was afterwards pardoned, 
though his province and his army had been given to the 
Khalifa’s cousin, Osman Wad Adam. 
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Khaled being one of the Ashraf, whose influence the Kha- 
lifa’s machinations were particularly directed at weakening, 
had only recently, after an imprisonment of several months, 
been sent to Dongola as Governor when, owing to the intrigues 
of two of the Khalifa’s cousins who had been sent to spy 
on him, he was recalled to Omdurman, and found himself 
once more in chains. This was more than the Ashraf could 
bear, and the Khalifa Sherif and two of the Mahdi’s sons, 
who were scarcely twenty years old, determined to shake 
off the hated yoke of the Khalifa, and seize the power for 
themselves. Everything went well while they confined the 
conspiracy to the Ashraf, but the Khalifa Sherif was wanting 
in judgment both now and afterwards; it was even more 
important that he was wanting in courage. Afraid to rise 
with only his own supporters behind him he despatched 
letters to the various Dongolese Emirs in and round Omdur- 
man, binding them by oath only to tell their brothers or 
their best friends. One of them, looking for a reward told the 
Khalifa Abdullahi, saying that he was his best friend. Abdul- 
lahi at once took steps to entrap the conspirators. But their 
spies were better than their judgment or their courage, and 
they were warned in time. So they armed and assembled in 
that part of the town just north of the Khalifa’s house and 
prepared to fight for their lives. 

Mahdism arrayed against itself made a wonderful spectacle. 
The Khalifa Sherif and his men did not show so much as the 
Khalifa Abdullahi’s, since, being the weaker in numbers and 
armaments, they had entrenched themselves, as it were, in 
their own part of the town. And the Green Flag of the Khalifa 
Ali wad Helu was not taken out. 

But Abdullahi made up for the others. His men were 
arranged in long lines, headed by the redoubtable Yakub and 
the vast Black Flag, which was the emblem of the Khalifate. 
On the left flank the horse and camel men were drawn up, on 
the right the riflemen, consisting partly of the Jehadia, partly 
of men belonging to the various Emirs. 

Abdullahi, who was riding a magnificent horse, was wearing 
a j1bbeh made of superfine white cotton cloth with a coloured 
border, and a beautifully made Mecca-silk skull cap round 
which a small white turban was wound. Round his body was 
the wassan, a narrow strip of cotton about five yards long, 
and he had a light shawl of the same material thrown across 
his shoulders. For the rest he wore stockings of soft leather 
of a light brown colour, and yellow shoes. In his right hand 
he carried the beautifully worked Hadendoa spear, which he 
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used as a walking stick when on foot. He had an escort of 
horsemen clad in medizeval coats of mail, some of which had 
belonged to the Crusaders and some to the Saracens. Their 
heavy iron helmets were surmounted by cotton caps of 
various colours and the most grotesque shapes, round which 
were wound small turbans. The horses were caparisoned in 
large padded patchworth quilts, which made them look like 

the horses in the tournaments of the Middle Ages. | 

But he did not look to them for overcoming the Ashraf 
so much as he looked to the Mulazemin of his bodyguard 
and his swarms of Black riflemen, who were backed by many 
thousands of his Baggara fellow-tribesmen, armed chiefly 
with spears, but the most warlike race of the Sudan. The 
Khalifa Sherif and his chivalry—the nobles of Mahdism, 
drawn up behind their works under the White Flag, looked 
forth on a forest of spears encircling the banners of the Emirs, 
broad sheets of white blazoned in gay colours with texts from 
the Koran. 

Whenever the Khalifa Abdullahi was about to send a 
message to the Ashraf, ear-splitting blasts were blown on the 
great elephant-tusk ombeyas, and the mansura, the brazen 
war drums, were beaten. And the approach of the Baggara 
army was heralded by a band of fifty Blacks clashing out wild 
Oriental music on kettle-drums, cymbals, and native pipes. 
There was an ominous lack of noise on the Ashraf side. 

Even Don Zaro, lying loaded with irons in the Sater, was 
dragged into the vortex. If there was a general mélée with all 

arties fishing for themselves in the troubled waters, he 

oped to be able to do something with the Bazingers of the 
Khalifa’s bodyguard. Many of them were old soldiers of 
Gordon or Slatin, who had joined the Khalifa because it was 
the custom of the country for prisoners to enlist with the 
enemy, and who were heartily sick of serving such a treacherous 
master. With them Don Zaro, as Gordon’s Commissariat 
Officer, might have the preponderating influence. 

The diplomacy of the Khalifa carried the day. When the 
Ashraf began to fire wildly he would not let his followers 
reply, though five of them were killed, and the weapons of the 
Ashraf were as bad and out of repair as their courage. He was 
not going to risk anything in the force of arms, when he might 
have all he wanted by treachery. Instead of firing back he 
sent his tool, the Khalifa Ali wad Helu, to ask the Ashraf what 
their conditions were for negotiations. A clear understanding 
was arrived at, and the Khalifa agreed to it with solemn oaths. 
The Khalifa Sherif was to have all the dignities of his position 
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and a seat in Council. He was to be allowed to take up his 
standards again and enlist volunteers under them, and he and 
the Ashraf were to have their allowances from the bett-el-mal. 
In return the insurgents were to give up all their arms and 
submit to the Khalifa’s orders. 

The treaties were signed, but, as neither side trusted the 
other, nothing was done to carry them out till the next Friday, 
when the leaders of the insurgents came before the Khalifa 
and renewed their attestations of loyalty, while the Khalifa 
made a renewal of his promises. Cavalry and infantry were 
then dismissed, but as the arms had not been given up the 
Bazingers and the Bodyguard remained at their posts. So 
the matters remained for a few days because the Austrian 
Father and Sisters Caterina and Elisabetta and Teresa had 
taken advantage of the confusion to effect their escape. The 
Khalifa was extraordinarily vexed and vented his wrath upon 
the Ashraf. 

In spite of his promises he seized thirteen of their leaders, 
as well as two uncles of the Mahdi, and shipped them off in a 
boat, heavily chained, to his faithful follower Zeki Tummal, 
who had been sent to Fashoda to quell a revolt of the Shilluks. 
Zeki Tummal confined them in a zartba for eight days with 
scarcely enough food and water to keep them alive, and then, 
in accordance with his secret instructions, stripped them 
naked and had them beaten to death before the whole army 
with rods freshly cut from thorny trees. 

But so treacherous was the Khalifa that when Zeki Tummal 
returned to Omdurman shortly afterwards, with thousands of 
female slaves and immense herds of cattle, he could only save 
himself from a similar fate by profuse presents to the Khalifa 
and his brother Yakub. 

Yakub was to Abdullahi what Abdullahi had been to the 
Mahdi. He served him with absolute fidelity, though to 
everyone else he was a terrible monster, treacherous, cruel, 
and an entire stranger to pity. 

Taking advantage of the presence of Zeki Tummal’s army 
Abdullahi finished his business with the Khalifa Sherif. It 
was natural, but totally devoid of judgment, for him to tax 
Abdullahi with breaking their agreement by the murder of 
his relatives. 

Abdullahi referred the matter to his tools, Ali wad Helu, 
the second Khalifa, and the Kadis, whose whole business was 
not to give justice but to explain away Abdullahi’s injustices. 
They decided that the death of the Khalifa Sherif’s relations 
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and followers was entirely due to the false impression he had of 
his own rights as Khalifa. 

Abdullahi assembled all the Kadis and principal Emirs, and 
inspired them to order the arrest of the Khalifa Sherif. A 
strong force of the Mulazemin was sent to him to inform him 
that he was to be arrested, and advising him to go with them 
of his own free will. He was in the mosque, and when he 
went out to them he was not even allowed to put on his shoes, 
but run along to the Sater at such a rate that twice he fell 
down from sheer exhaustion. When he arrived there Idris 
completed his humiliation by having six pairs of irons ham- 
mered on to his legs, and shutting him up by himself in a small 
hut. Nothing but the sacredness of his close connection with 
the Mahdi saved his life. The Khalifa was not certain if his 
execution might not shock the community into a general 
insurrection. For the same reason he sent the two boy-sons 
of the Mahdi, who were concerned in the insurrection, to their 
grandfather, Ahmed Sharfi, to be prisoners in his house. 
Ahmed’s fidelity to the Khalifa, who had winked at the 
robberies which produced his immense fortune, was assured. 
His money was his hostage. 

Hope came from an unexpected quarter. The Khalifa was 
seized with an attack of the Spotted Fever, and was expected 
to die. The Khaled Ali wad Helu, though he had proved his 
loyalty so often, fell under the suspicion of desiring his death, 
because he was the heir appointed by the Mahdi, and the 
Khalifa had not yet perfected his plans for substituting his 
son Osman. But he knew that Ali wad Helu and his friends, 
anxious as they were to step into his shoes, would not be so 
foolish as to revolt like the Ashraf. And no attempt was 
made to get possession of his person, while he lay helpless, 
because his Baggara fellow-tribesmen knew that under a new 
Khalifate they would no longer be allowed to help themselves 
to everything they desired, and accordingly protected his 
residence with the whole of their formidable fighting-power. 
The difference between the Baggara and the Riverain Arabs 
was that the former were always ready to fight and the latter 
wished to avoid it. Thus guarded, in three weeks Abdullahi 
made his appearance again and was greeted with a storm of 
acclamations, those, who had wished him to die, drowning the 
voices of his friends in order to prove their loyalty by their 
vehemence. The once powerful Jaalin and Danagla, who 
constituted the most important part of them, were rendered 
helpless by being disarmed, and having their property con- 
fiscated, and being sent on dangerous expeditions to distant 
provinces. 
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This illness made Abdullahi and his terrible brother Yakub 
more suspicious and cruel than ever. The Khalifa sent one 
relative to af, on the White Nile, to depose Abu Girga, 
one of his principal generals, and throw him into chains, at 
the same time to take Khaled with him in chains to Reggaf, 
which was one of his favourite penal settlements. Then he 
summoned the even greater Zcki Tummal from Gedaref, and 
on bis arrival in Omdurman threw him into the Saier, where he 
was loaded with as much iren as he could bear, and put into a 
small stone hut, deprived of all communication with others, 
and not allowed sufficient bread and water to sustain life. 
But it was twenty days before he succumbed to starvation. 
His only crime was being too powerful, though he was executed 
for the successes of the Italians in the Kassala district. 

These were now, in 1893, growing serious. For Zeki’s 
successor, Ahmed wad Ali, had been defeated and slain at 
Agordat, with most of his army, and his successor, Ahmed 
Fedil, had the Khalifa’s strict orders to remain on the defen- 
sive, though Abdullahi issued a bragging proclamation that 
Ahmed Fedil was going to avenge Ahmed wad Ali’s defeat, 
imagining that the Italians could be scared in this way. 

A few months afterwards three Baggara Emirs, who had been 
stationed at Kassala, presented themselves at the Khalifa’s 
door, and demanded to be taken before him. The Khalifa 
Ali wad Helu, Yakub, and all the Kadis were hastily sum- 
moned, and, as the news could not be kept from the public, the 
Khalifa had the ombeya sounded and the bronze mansura 
beaten, and mounting his horse rode down with an immense 
force of Mulazemin and spearmen to the Nile. He forced his 
horse into the river knee-deep, and drawing his sword and 
pointing to the east shouted out in a loud voice twice—‘‘ God 
is most great!” Each time the crowd took up the cry with 
all their might, though most of them were rejoicing at his 
misfortune, because they thought it might help towards his 
deposition. They would have welcomed anything to end his 
terrible tyranny. Then he rode back to the bank and sat 
down on his sheepskin, from which he announced that Kassala 
had fallen, but that all their war material, women and children 
had been saved, while in comparison to their insignificant 
losses, the enemy had suffered so terribly that they wished 
they had never taken the place. 

But everyone knew that he was only making face; that 
Kassala had been taken without anything to redeem the 
disaster. 

Of all the Khalifa’s principal generals the only two who 
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were never disgraced were Abu Anga, who had long since died 
on the borders of Abyssinia, and Osman Digna. Osman Digna 
was saved from disgrace by two things—he was wilier than the 
Khalifa himself, and he was the only one of the Mahdi’s 
chiefs who could speak the dialects of the Eastern Arabs, the 
powerful tribes who dwelt between Berber and Suakim. 
Without him the Khalifa was aware that he could not expect 
to manage the Hadendowa, the Amarar, and the other 
Eastern tribes. 

Under the pretence of avenging the Kassala defeat, Osman 
Digna and other generals were sent to establish strong posts on 
the river Atbara. But their real object was to defend Omdur- 
man from an Anglo-Egyptian advance, which the Khalifa 
knew must come that way. 

The goal of these intrigues was the substitution of his 
eldest son, Osman, as his successor in the Khalifate. The 
adhesion of the all-important Yakub had been secured by the 
marriage of his daughter to Osman. The Khalifa, whose 
business in public it was to be a sort of Pope, taken up with the 
five daily prayers in the Mosque, at which the entire population 
of Omdurman was supposed to be present, and who main- 
tained the most severe sumptuary laws as to the expenditure 
and luxury of his subjects, allowed his family the greatest 
license in all matters except inter-marriage with the hated 
Riverain tribes. The Khalifa himself, Osman, and Yakub 
lived in huge palaces with immense harems in every luxury 
known to the Sudan. That Osman might be able to wield the 
very great powers to be obtained by preaching in the mosque, 
the Khalifa had him instructed in all the commentaries of the 
Koran by able Mohammedan teachers. But Osman was 
allowed to decide when he was sufficiently instructed, and took 
advantage of the liberty. Orgies were much more to his taste, 
and he carried them to such a pitch that the Khalifa had a new 
house built for him quite close to his own, to be able to 
exercise some sort of control over him. 

Osman’s sister, Kadijah, was married to the Mahdi’s son, 
Mohammed, who tried to get out of the marriage, because he 
wished to marry one of his own relations. He was made to 
marry her, and when he quarrelled with her and divorced her, 
was forced to take her back again and devote himself to her 
entirely for fear of losing his life. 

If Ali wad Helu had joined the Khalifa Sherif at the 
beginning the two might have made headway against Abdul- 
lahi. But Ali wad Helu only once asserted himself, and that 
was when one of his adherents openly transfered himself and 
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his tribe to Yakub’s nommand. He was foolish enough to say 
in public that he had done so, because Abdullahi was sure to be 
succeeded by Yakub or Osman, and that as they had all the 
power in their hands, Ali wad Helu could expect nothing, 
and was moreover a weak man without energy. This made 
Ali wad Helu furious, and he had the discretion to charge the 
man before the Kadi with being irreligious and having 
doubted the maintenance of the Mahdi’s doctrine and instruc- 
tions. The man was sentenced to death and Abdullahi could 
not interfere without implicating himself. 

There was a growing indignation against Abdullahi through- 
out the Mahdist dominions. Every man of mark was sum- 
moned to Omdurman. If he came he would never be able to 
leave unless the Khalifa sent him on some expedition ; if he 
refused to come, he and his adherents were hunted down 
and exterminated. Wherever there was a strong tribe war 
was made upon it to destroy it, or it was weakened almost as 
effectively by disarmament and drafting away its males to 
fight in distant wars. In this way the whole of the Nile 
provinces were almost depopulated, and the land driven out of 
cultivation except where the Khalifa’s own tribe of Baggara, 
the Taaisha, had been allowed to usurp the soil and compel its 
former owners to cultivate it as their slaves. 

It was this which brought about the great famine of 1889, 
when grain went up to sixty dollars the ardeb. The Baggara, 
all this time to keep them in fighting condition, were able to buy 
their grain at two dollars the ardeb from the bevt-el-mal. 
Many tribes were almost exterminated. There was a proverb 
that ‘‘ Anyone who did not die in 1889 would never die.” 

While these wholesale exterminations were going on, 
private individuals were exposed to worse sufferings, for in 
order to maintain his hated power the Mahdi established a 
web of spies, and on their information almost every man of 
eminence who was not his tool was thrown into the Sater, or 
common prison, loaded with irons, and subjected to such 
cruelties that he generally succumbed. If he were not 
deliberately starved to death, he was exposed to the terrible 
ordeal of being driven with nearly all the prisoners into a small 
unventilated stone building where several people died every 
night of suffocation, or trampling to death, or murder. For 
the slightest offence to the terrible Idris-es-Saier, who gave 
the prison its name, he might receive five hundred or a 
thousand lashes. 

Nor were the Khalifa’s tools exempt, for if they became 
very rich they were imprisoned in order that their goods 
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might be confiscated, and tortured with floggings to betray 
their secret treasures. Only the white prisoners were exempt 
from execution. Both the Mahdi and the Khalifa seemed to 
hold their lives sacred for some occult reason. It could not 
have been from fear of vengeance, for both were too arrogant 
to believe that possible. Furthermore, the only white prisoner 
who died directly of hardships was Olivier Pain, the French 
journalist, who came partly in search of sensations for 
Rochefort’s ‘‘ Intransigeant,” and partly to wreak his malice 
on the English. The Mahdi seemed to consider it a presump- 
tion on Pain’s part to think that his movements could need 
any help from mere infidels like the French. 

With this exception, Abdullahi seemed bent on filling up 
his cup. The movement had lost its religious inspiration. 
The first blow to its sanctity came when the Mahdi died, 
soon after the taking of Khartum, though he had prophesied 
that he should go on to conquer Egypt and Mecca. The 
second was when Abdullahi did not scruple to disinherit the 
family of the Mahdi and execute some of the holy clan. The 
Mahdi’s victories had been won by unanimous fanaticism, 
aided by portentous mistakes on the part of his opponents. 
But before Abdullahi’s reign was half through, belief in the 
superiority of the pilgrimage to the Mahdi’s tomb to that of 
Mecca was rapidly dying. It was performed for the same 
reason as the services in the Khalifa’s mosque were attended 
—to escape the wrath of the Khalifa. But Abdullahi had no 
following as a prophet ; he ruled only as a Napoleon who had 
a genius for demolishing the foundations of opposition. 
When he was ill of the fever his death would have been 
welcome to everyone but his own tribesmen. And even the 
fanatical Nejumi might have gone over to the enemy before 
Toski, if his pride had not been worked on by the Baggara 
Emirs. 

Abdullahi kept his Empire together by sheer ability. He 
lost it because he was too provincial to understand that the 
English could not be judged by the same standards as Sudan- 
ese and Abyssinians. Only the desert saved him so long. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
DON ZARO TRIES TO ESCAPE 


Noruina showed the Khalifa’s genius for ruling as an Oricntal 
despot better than the way in which he defeated the machi- 
nations of the traitors by whom he was surrounded. For in 
all his dominions he had no one on whose fidelity he could 
rely except his brother Yakub, his son Osman, the gaoler, 
Idris, and the Baggara. And of these Osman was irresponsible, 
and the Baggara, though they were so courageous and 
arene: were children compared with the crafty Don- 
olese. 

: But after the fall of the Ashraf, people were so terrified of 
the Khalifa Abdullahi that they left off plotting for his down- 
fall, and only plotted for their own escapes. And, except a 
few Europeans, hardly any of them succeeded in achieving so 
much as this. 

On the other hand, so universal was the hatred and fear 
entertained for him that almost everybody was willing to 
help in almost anybody’s escape. The man who betrayed the 
Ashraf to the Khalifa was almost the only conspirator who 
turned Khalifa’s evidence, though people were denounced 
every day by the Khalifa’s spies. 

It mattered not that the spies were generally perfectly 
well-known, for they manufactured evidence, and the Khalifa 
eccepted it. 

At the same time wherever two or three were gathered 
together they talked treason, and these conversations were 
hardly ever betrayed. The Arab cannot help talking treason, 
but he is slow at translating it into action. No one knew 
these ramifications better than Don Zaro. He had the Sicilian 
genius for plotting, which is superior to the Arab. Abdullahi 
was quite aware of this, and had sought to make him his 
chief of police, but Don Zaro had preferred prison to the 
sacrifice of innocent lives, and those whose heads he saved 
were grateful to him, and sought to repay him in kind to 
facilitate his escape, and deprive the Khalifa of the use of 
such a dangerous instrument as Don Zaro could be. 

But it was impossible for him to escape while he was in the 
Sater, and loaded with irons, so they exercised their ingenuity 
to get him more liberty, and saw their opportunity in the 
Khalifa’s growing anxiety about the advance of the British. 
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Ignorant barbarian as he was, arrogant as he was, Ab- 
dullahi had a keen eye for essentials, and was beginning to 
realise that when he measured swords with a civilised power 
it would be a much more serious affair than the civil wars 
he had been waging in the Sudan, or even the gigantic cam- 
paign against the Abyssinians, who had in these days no 
rifles. He therefore put by all the powder and shell which 
had come from abroad and was warranted to go off, and 
used the home-made stuff in the wars he was waging. But 
even the materials for these were running short, and the 
Khalifa was much put to it to obtain fresh supplies of salt- 
petre and lead. 

Of saltpetre-earth there was plenty in the vicinity of the 
city, but the only people who understood its manufacture 
were a small savage tribe who produced it with crucibles in very 
small quantities, while allthe lead which had been produced 
had been extracted by swindlers from the bullet-filled earth 
of the Khartum fortifications, mixed with various ingredients 
of no value under the influence of incantations. 

To deliver Don Zaro from the impregnable Sater and the 
load of irons which deprived him of the power of moving, in 
order that he might have a chance of escape, Hamadna 
Allah, who held the responsible position of head of the salt- 
petre works under the Khalifa, persuaded his master to 
put him on this work. 

The Khalifa, knowing his uncompromising character, 
imagined that he would learn from his attitude whether the 
men were imposing on him or not, and at once agreed. 

The Sicilian’s first intimation of it was when the smiths of 
the Sater came to force off the three heavy bar shackles with 
which his legs were loaded, and substituted light fetters, con- 
sisting of iron bands, hammered round the ankles and linked 
together with a short chain which just permitted the wearer 
to walk, but stopped all swift movements. This was like 
freedom itself to Don Zaro, who had not been able to move 
without assistance for months. 

He was taken over first to Halfaya, on the further bank 
of the Blue Nile, and afterwards to work in the arsenal at 
Khartum, where he was allowed to live in the convent with 
Abdel-Wohatt. | 

The reason of the change was that Hamadna Allah was 
well aware that Don Zaro knew nothing of saltpetre-making, 
and feared that the Fellati, who had been brought finm 
Darfur to Halfaya because they knew how to extract salt- 
petre from the saline deposit there, would from jealousy 
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inform the Khalifa that Don Zaro knew nothing of the extrac- 
tion of the precious mineral. 

Khartum itself was no more. It had been destroyed because 
the Mahdi had distributed its houses, which had been little 
rae Na in the siege, among the Ashraf, the members of his 
amily. 

Here the Ashraf were established, not only in luxury, but in a 
strong fortress by themselves, which did not suit the Khalifa’s 
project of making his own the privileged family of the Khali- 
fate. He therefore gave orders for Khartum to be pulled 
down on the ground that he needed the building materials 
in Omdurman, at a stroke depriving them of their homes and 
their fortunes, since he gave no compensation. 

But the Arsenal, which was still running as well as it had 
done in Gordon’s day, since the entire staff was native and, 
when captured, had been taken into the service of the con- 
queror, remained intact, dominated by a Baggara garrison. 

There the Khalifa incessantly turned out materials of war 
to fill up the drain of his constant campaigns, because he 
was practically cut off from the outer world by his own 
wishes. For only by strict isolation could he hope to maintain 
his dynasty. 

There Don Zaro began that daring system of frauds on the 
Khalifa, which were designed to cripple him in his struggle 
with the English. 

The enormous plant which he demanded was chiefly designed 
in order to consume time in its erection. The saline earth he 
did demonstrate, by sampling, to contain deposits of saltpetre, 
because the Fellati would expose him if they got the chance, 
not realising that his great desire was not to rival them. 

But when it came to the manufacture of saltpetre in com- 
mercial quantities he would not hear of wood-ashes being 
employed, without which he knew the effective extraction 
to be impossible, but without which he knew that inferior 
saltpetre could be produced, for deluding the Khalifa into 
continuing the works devised by the friendly Hawadna to 
keep the white man in a place where it was possible for him 
to escape. 

The Fellati, to whom it was promotion to be brought from 
Darfur to Omdurman to make saltpetre, objected to the 
quality of the material produced under Don Zaro’s direction. 
But Perdikaki, the Greek in charge of the Khalifa’s gun- 
powder-making, when he discovered that the powder he 
made with it would not go off, mixed it with the old stock of 
gunpowder and produced a combustible that passed muster, 
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and Ali Khater, the director of the Omdurman Arsenal and 
father-in-law of Abdel-Wohatt, who was over Don Zaro, 
when he was informed of the bad quality of the saltpetre, 
mixed it with good saltpetre from the stores. Perdikaki 
complained to him of its quality, but made powder with it 
which left 25 per cent. of ash. The Fellati, getting the wind 
of this, complained to the Khalifa of its quality. They were 
Western Arabs and on the Khalifa’s side, but the Khalifa 
was obsessed with the idea of making white men use their 
scientific knowledge to manufacture materials of war for him. 
He thought that Don Zaro was minimizing his powers and 
that he, the Khalifa, was checkmating him by Abdel-Wohatt’s 
knowledge of chemistry. So he had cartridges made up of the 
new powder. 

This nearly brought disaster, fur every time they were fired 
they left a thick coating of white in the rifle-barrels, but Don 
Zaro had the presence of mind to maintain that rifles ought to 
be cleaned between every discharge—what else were cleaning 
rods for !—and that the white fouling was a special invention 
of his own to show at a glance whether the rifle was clean or 
not. 

Large quantities of powder were being smuggled both by 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and much good saltpetre was coming 
in from Darfur. So Ali Khater was able to store away the 
saltpetre produced under the direction of his son-in-law, 
which was deliberately made useless by Don Zaro so as to 
weaken the Khalifa’s preparations. 


An untoward coincidence nearly cost Don Zaro his head. 
The breech blocks of some defective rifles blew open when 
they were fired. The cartridges were supposed to be loaded 
with the new gunpowder, but in reality good European powder 
had been substituted. Now it seemed as if Don Zaro could not 
escape. But he was equal to the emergency. He pointed out 
to the Khalifa that no explosive, however strong, would come 
out of the breech of a rifle if the rifle was sound, and the 
incident ended in his winning favour for pointing out the 
defects of the rifles instead of his losing his head. 

He was more fortunate than his benefactor Perdikaki, who 
in experimenting with his home-made gunpowder, made with 
saltpetre more potent than theirs, blew himself and all his 
assistants up. 

Nothing shewed the atmosphere of peril, suspicion, and 
treachery more than the fact that Don Zaro, who had contrived 
to be put on saltpetre manufacture for the sake of communi- 
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cating with his friends and effecting his escape, dared not 
enter on any arrangement for months. 

But one day, while he was inventing new imperfections for 
his cartridge-making machine, and was extracting saltpetre 
by the slowest and crudest process which would produce 
enough to allay the Khalifa’s suspicions, an Arab came to him. 
His name was Abd-el-Kader, of the Ababdeh tribe, and he had 
contrived to be driven out of Berber by the English advance. 
He was known as a gunpowder-runner, and had many camels. 
His powder was of a very inferior quality, supplied by the 
British Military authorities to give him the entrée to the 
Arsenal at Omdurman, where he was to make observations 
and report to them. The powder he had brought, though it 
had sufficient power of combustion to make it pass the loose 
and ignorant Arab tests, was really a source of weakness 
rather than strength. He had brought a certain amount of 
saltpetre on this journey, and pretending to hear incidentally 
of the manufacture that was going on in the Khartum Arsenal, 
volunteered to give his opinion on it. 

As the Arabs in charge of the manufacture were secretly 
friends of the Egyptian Government they did their best to 
keep him away, which added to the determination of the 
Khalifa that he should make the inspection. And Don Zaro, 
who was a man of great determination and resource, added his 
voice in favour of the inspection. He was sure that no 
Ababdeh Arab understood the process of the manufacture, but 
he temporized by saying that he was busy with his cartridge- 
making machine for the Khalifa, and the man must wait till a 
very important experiment was over. 

Abd-el-Kader pretended to be very suspicious and forced 
his way into the large shed where Don Zaro was at work with 
many slaves under him, handling huge masses of saltpetre 
earth for trifling results. He gave the men the impression 
that he was angry to find such good work being done, and his 
business as a smuggler of saltpetre injured, and insisted in 
tones of exasperation on Don Zaro taking him into the store 
where the finished article was kept, till it could be transfered 
to Omdurman. Don Zaro unlocked the door of the store, a 
very large shed which had been put up by Gordon as a 
granary ; the saltpetre was kept in a smaller shed in the 
centre with another lock and key. The door of this faced the 
door of the shed. When it was unlocked the Arab went in 
bidding Don Zaro to follow him, but, instead of commencing 
to inspect the saltpetre stored on either side of him, he looked 
straight past Don Zaro at the door of the granary, which he 
had closed behind them. 
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He suddenly began, “‘ I am looking to see that no one enters. 
I am a messenger from your wife.” 

‘I am not married,” said Don Zaro. 

‘* You are not married here, because you are married to an 
Italian woman who lives in Cairo, and my sign by which you 
will know that I come from her is that your daughter was born 
on the day that your wife was seventeen years old.” 

‘That is true. I know now that you come from her.” 

‘* She bids me say that the Italian Consul has arranged for 
me to take you on my camels when I return to Berber.”’ 

““T am ready to go with you, when will you start ? ” 

‘* In three or four days’ time, when I have received the money 
for my gunpowder and saltpetre from the Khalifa.” 

** But how am I to meet you ? ” 

“That is not yet settled. It is difficult, for the English, 
from whom I am supposed to have run away, are advancing up 
the east bank from Berber with Arab scouts and spies and 
English pickets thrown out like the lines of a spider’s web, and 
the Khalifa has his army outside Omdurman, on the north, with 
his spies and scouts going out like a spider’s web on the west 
bank, and it would be impossible for you to pass them. Also, 
though being at Khartum almost free is better than being 
locked up in the Sazer for meeting me, it is difficult for you to 
cross the Blue Nile or the White Nile without being seen, and, 
if you are seen, you are lost, for you are not permitted to leave 
the arsenal without permission. 

‘It would be less difficult if the Fellati were not at Halfaya : 
they are your enemies, for they think that you want to take the 
saltpetre-making away from them.” 

“It is not so difficult for me to cross the Blue Nile as you 
think, for there is an old boatman whose life I saved when he 
had swallowed a fishbone, who has a brother with a beard, and 
I will be his brother. Until everyone has gone to sleep I can 
hide in the secret passage I made out of the drain which runs 
from the house I used to live in, in Gordon Pasha’s time, to 
the Blue Nile.”’ 

‘* But your chains, even if you get across the river, they will 
betray you.” 

‘I will take tools with me from the Arsenal to the secret 
passage and force them off.”’ 

‘* And then how will your friend account for his boat crossing 
the river at night ? ”’ 

F ‘“ He fishes at night because he has work in the Arsenal by 

ay.” . 

With you ? ” 
T 
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“Under me.” 
“Then you can make your arrangements undisturbed. 


That is good.” 

‘“* And you, O Abd-el-Kader, where can you make arrange- 
ments to meet me ?”’ 

‘It is difficult, unless the Khalifa will send me as a spy to 
observe the movements of the English.” 

** And will he ? ” 

“© Who knows the mind of the Khalifa ? It is like the wind. 
But I must be going, or people will speak about my being here 
so long. Fill this calabash with your saltpetre for me to take 
to the Khalifa.” 

* * * * * * * 


The next day he came back. 

‘“I have seen the Khalifa. He is persuaded that I am 
jealous of your making saltpetre, and he is sending me with a 
message to Mahmud in the hopes that the English will capture 
me and execute me as & powder-runner.” 

‘“‘ When will you start ? ”’ 

*“‘ To-morrow afternoon.” 

“* But where are your camels ? ” 

‘“‘ At Halfaya. I came up the east bank.” 

‘«¢ And where shall we meet ? ”’ 

‘One hour out from Halfaya there is a rock shaped like the 
Pyramids. The birket of brackish water where travellers 
stop, going into the village, is a mile away from there, so no one 
will be there. One of my camel’s loads will come off and the 
gum will be scattered on the sand, and take so long collecting 
again that I shall rest the night there and start two hours 
before morning. Before that time you will have joined me.” 
F Bokd shall I find my way from the shore to the rock in the 

ark ?”’ : 

“Make for the east shore opposite the south front of Tuti 
Island an hour after midnight. I will be there and, if all is 
clear, I will hail the boatman to ask if he can put me ashore on 
the island. What is his name ? ”’ 

“Mohammed Ali.” 

‘* You will know that it is I, because I know hisname. Then 
when he comes to the bank instead of my getting in, you will 
get out and we will go together to where the camels are 
waiting.” 

Don Zaro was dying to hear about his wife and daughter. 
Abd-el-Kader had mentioned that they were living together 
and in good health ; that was all. But Don Zaro knew that it 
was tempting Providence to say one word more than was 
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necessary now, and, if he only waited one day, he could ask 
questions about them for hours, and in a week or two he would 
be with them again, never more to be parted for the most 
golden prospects in the Sudan. So he refrained, and Abd-el- 
Kader, making some jealous remarks about the saltpetre, left 
him and crossed over to Halfaya to see about his camels. 

For the rest of that day and all the next day Don Zaro 
walked on air. At last the moment of which he had dreamed 
so long had arrived. He had seen the Khalifa and Yakub and 
Idris for the last time. He was wearing his chains for the last 
day, he had done with all the flattering and lying and cringing 
to savages, who ought by rights to be his servants, and before 
he was many days older he would be restored to the embraces 
of his wife and daughter in peaceful Cairo. He went to bed 
happy, so happy, that night on his comfortless angareb in the 
half-ruined Mission. 

He spent all the next day in elaborate contrivings to render 
the cartridge-making machine perfectly useless without letting 
its injuries be visible. 

On the next night he retired to bed early, hoping thereby to 
make his companions go to sleep earlier. Of course he did not 
mean to sleep when there were such interests at stake. But he 
would have to lie down and pretend to be asleep and will 
himself not to sleep. There was no packing to be done for the 
journey. Everything must be left exactly as if he was going to 
return to it at the next minute. And though the nights would 
be cold with the north wind he must take nothing but the thin 
Arab cloak which it would be necessary for him to wear to 
hide that chain between his ankles, for the irons worn by so 
many people about the streets of Khartum were quite different 
to his, being ordinary gaol-fetters. He could also wrap a cloth 
a his head, since many Arabs do that to exclude heat and 
chill. 

Don Zaro succeeded in getting out of the Mission without 
attracting attention. In Khartum in April it is so unbearably 
hot for a European by day that the kindly Awadna permitted 
Don Zaro to do his walks by night, cautioning him against the 
evil-doers, who crept about the city murdering passers-by for 
the pettiest robberies. People were often murdered for a crust 
since the famine began in Khartum. 

About two hours before midnight, Don Zaro went out very 
quietly, carrying the tools he had stolen from the Arsenal for 
removing his chains carefully wrapped up in rags to prevent 
their making a noise. 

He had been to his old house several times. It was in 
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ruins and the garden very much overrun. Working at it at 
nights he had cleared out the secret passage leaving the 
thickets at the ends as much undisturbed as possible. Once 
in that passage he soon broke a link in his irons close up to each 
anklet. He could not hope to remove the anklets since they 
were hammered on with a heavy smith’s hammer and very 
stiff. But he swathed his legs in the Arab fashion and 
managed to conceal the anklets effectively. 

At the appointed time he crept out of the secret passage to 
the river’s edge, leaving his chain and the tools behind him. 

Mohammed Ali was there in his miserable little boat, which 
was all on one side and full of water. But she was made of 
such thick pieces of wood that she could not sink outright, 
though Don Zaro’s heart almost fell out of his mouth when he 
saw his weight sink her to the gunwale. A large covered 
basket secured to the mast served for putting the fish in. 

At this season of the year the river was low and the current 
not strong, so Mohammed Ali was able to take the crazy boat 
past the end of the island to the appointed place. They 
passed a guardboat which challenged them, but Mohammed 
Ali’s answers were satisfactory, and the reis knew Mohammed 
Ali, and knew that he fished at night, and knew that he had 
a brother. So he let him pass on, though afterwards he was 
not satisfied in his mind about the brother, because he had not 
seen him fishing before. 

But after all, Mohammed Ali was allowed to go about in his 
boat at night, and what should it matter to anyone if a man as 
poor as that also tried to make a little by smuggling. Of 
course he had brought his brother because he had further to 
go. Maleesh. 

Don Zaro had been sick with fright all this time; the 
slightest whim of this rets might cause everything to be lost. 

But the guardboat rowed away, and he felt that now his 
freedom was won. He could breathe freely the delicious 
night air of Khartum. He could look at the beautiful palm- 
trees standing out against the clear starlit sky on the high bank 
between the two Niles : the trees and gardens of Khartum had 
not only been uninjured but had been carefully tended for food 
purposes to supply the Khalifa and the principal emirs. 

It took them a long time to cross in that water-logged boat. 
But at length they reached the appointed place, and after a 
while someone came to the water’s edge and called out, 
‘** Mohammed Ali!” and Don Zaro’s heart made great jumps 
with joy. He felt inclined to leap into the Nile and wade or 
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swim ashore because Mohammed Ali took so long to get their 
crazy boat to a place where they could land. 

But at length he achieved it, and Don Zaro shuffled ashore. 
His legs were still weak with having been so many months too 
heavily ironed to move. 

But while Don Zaro lay on the mud, where he had stumbled, 
a great fear seized him, for he heard Abd-el-Kader tell Moham- 
med Ali not to push off again, but to wait for his passenger. 
And then he turned to Don Zaro, and said, ‘‘ Suleiman, the 
attempt must be abandoned till I come again.” 

eae man who had defied death twenty times cried like a 
child. 

““Do not weep, O Suleiman, I am not unfaithful; your 
escape is only postponed, if you can get back now without 
being discovered.” 

‘“‘ But why cannot you take me ? ” 

“* Because I have no camels.” 

“No camels ? ” 

“* No. The Fellati were jealous of my having brought that 
saltpetre. They thought it would spoil their business of 
making the saltpetre, so they told the Khalifa’s officers what 
fine camels I had, and the Khalifa has taken them for his 
army, and I and my men have to go back by boat. He has 
paid me well for my camels because he wants more gunpowder 
from me. But we are going down in one of his boats, so I 
cannot take you with me.” 

“If you cannot take me, tell me about my wife, about my 
daughter ! ” 

““T am not mad if you are, O Suleiman. Every moment 
we are here together we are in peril of our lives. I came here 
at the risk of my life to tell you, and they will certainly kill 
you if they find you on the other side of the river without 
chains. Your wife is well and your daughter. They 
are together,* and the English are protecting them. I was 
too cunning, I heard from the spies that you were making 
saltpetre, and brought a few camel-loads to make the Khalifa 
send me to see his works.” Don Zaro groaned aloud. 

‘May Allah protect you, O Suleiman,” he said, pushing 
him towards the boat and helping him on board. 

Constant familiarity with treachery and danger had made 
the Khartum Arabs very quick at detecting signs. Mohammed 
Ali knew that the attempt to escape had been a failure, but 


* This was not true. 
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that it was through no fault of Abd-el-Kader, and that he 
must try and get Don Zaro back before they were discovered. 

The rets of the watchboat saw them and was relieved that 
there were still two figures in their boat. For the idea of an 
escape had crossed his mind. 

As his boat came alongside Don Zaro gave himself up as 
lost. But his face was covered and he kept his feet huddled 
under him. He sweated and shivered while the reis with a 
native lantern peered about the boat to see what they had 
been smuggling. 

He could find nothing—‘‘ What have you been smuggling ? ” 
he then asked Mohammed Ali. 

“Nothing, Effendi,” said the trembling Mohammed Ali. 
“We have only been fishing.”” He had taken the precaution 
to leave the fish of the previous night in the basket and kept 
it sunk in the river, for he was to have a bag of dollars for 
helping Don Zaro to escape. 

** Fish,’’ said the ress, ‘* show me your fish.” 

The man lifted the lid of his basket and shewed it full of 
writhing fish. ‘“‘ Will you have that large one, Effendi, for 
your supper ? ” 

‘“* It is well-said.” The rets took all the best fish, and told 
his men to row on. 

He had not thought about Don Zaro. The Arab, unless his 
suspicions are aroused, takes no notice of another person’s 
servant ; he regards him as an animal. 

Don Zaro gave Mohammed Ali the bag of dollars he had 
brought with him as the reward for his escape. 

He knew that without dollars it would be impossible for 
him to make any other attempt to escape, but he felt that 
Mohammed Ali had earned them because he had done his 
part honestly and successfully, so he left them in the boat, 
and earned Mohammed Ali’s everlasting gratitude. 

The rest of that night was hell. For the thoughts of what 
he would have been doing, if the Fellati had not caused Abd-el- 
Kader to be deprived of his camels, were with him like so 
many devils plucking at his heart-strings while he went 
through the hours that it took him to creep back into his 
drain and (by the light of the candle, which he had secreted 
for his journey with six precious matches), hammer the 
chain, by the links which he had forced open and now tried 
to close again, to its place between his ankles, and afterwards 
get back to his room, and remove all traces of his attempt 
to escape. 

Carrying the tools which he had stolen from the Arsenal to 
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remove his irons was a risk which might cost him his head, 
but it might also cost someone else his head if they were 
missing. The perils he ran from robbers prowling about the 
streets, who were multiplied a hundred-fold by famine, 
were desperate, for they might either murder him when they 
found he had no money, or denounce him to the authorities 
to earn the reward which would keep them from starvation 
for a few more days. 

And worse than all was his peril from the guards who were 
set to protect the inhabitants frem these robbers, because, 
when they saw his fetters, they would take him to the prison, 
where he would be kept till the Khalifa was apprised of his 
capture. 

All these perils he avoided with the good fortune of a man 
who is tired of life. 

But he had fresh paroxysms of rage and misery when he 
found himself once more in the room, from which he had 
thought only a few hours before that he would be parted for 
ever, and had to arrange things back again to their ordinary 
use. He was much frightened in the morning when he saw 
how scratched and bent were the two links in his fetters, 
which he had opened and had to close again. 

For the friendly Abdel-Wohatt was no longer in charge of 
him, having been removed by his friends to another arsenal, 
so that he could no longer be made responsible for Don Zaro’s 
failures with the saltpetre. 

His fears were realised, for the new manager seeing that his 
fetters had been tampered with—a proof that he had been 
thinking of escaping—and being of the same mind as Abdel- 
Wohatt’s friends as to the risks that he would run when the 
Khalifa discovered the worthlessness of Don Zaro’s saltpetre, 
reported him to the Governor of Khartum. The Governor 
was friendly, and, as the best means of saving him from 
the wrath of the Khalifa, had the mauled irons taken 
off his feet and a heavier pair put in their place, and set him 
on a donkey and sent him to the Sater with a message to 
Idris that it was no longer safe to keep him at Khartum, 
because so many agents of the English came there now. 

Idris received him well. If the English were really advancing, 
this was not a time for undue severity, but a time forimproving 
his reputation. 

And in a few days’ time there happened an event which 
made him rejoice over his foresight. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF THE ATBARA* 


‘THERE had been great news, but who was to bear it to the 
Khalifa ? Abdullahi, when he received bad news, had a 
habit of making the bearer responsible for it, and starving 
him to death, if he did not take any more immediate means 
to the same end. 

Presently the news was brought to the Sater. With tyrants 
like Abdullahi there is only one step from the monarch’s 
presence to his gaol. He who had been his most trusted 
adviser was most likely to be found there, when his con- 
fidence was withdrawn, and he who to-day had as many 
irons piled upon him as a human being could endure, might 
by a turn of the wheel be restored to favour to-morrow. 

The one man in whom Abdullahi’s confidence never varied 
was the gaoler who executed his orders upon his victims, 
Idris-es-Saier. It was almost as well, in view of eventualities, 
to stand in Idris’s favour as in the Khalifa’s. And much 
experience had taught Idris the best ways of conveying 
unwelcome news, as when a prisoner with an important 
secret about concealed treasure had the courage to die under 
torture rather than reveal it to his master. 

But now information had come which even Idris dared 
not convey. 

Mahmud was one of the few generals in whom the Khalifa 
reposed unlimited confidence. He was a brute who would 
execute abominable orders. It was he who had carried out 
the extermination of the Jaalin, and he was not dangerous 
as a rival. 

The Khalifa’s orders to him were to wait at Metemmeh, 
and do all in his power to harass the troops as they crossed 
the river. If he were strong enough to attack them, he was 
to do so, if he were not, he was, keeping always upon the 
west bank, to retire gradually to Kerreri outside of Omdur- 
man, where an old prophecy foretold that the great battle 
was to take place. 

The Khalifa’s generalship was sound. If Mahmud was 
threatened by a superior force, or if he was attacked and 
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defeated, he could fall back on the great army assembled at 
Omdurman. But Mahmud disobeyed him and crossed over 
to the east bank. The Khalifa forgave him that, but ordered 
him not to fortify himself—not to await attack, but to assume 
the offensive in conjunction with Osman Digna, who, single- 
handed, had terrorised with his raids the whole country 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. The Khalifa, with all his 
bluffing to deceive his own subjects, was probably aware that 
Mahmud, if he remained in one place until the English had 
time to make their preparations, was no match for their gun- 
boats and artillery and modern rifles, with the army of 
Kordofan, who were in the main spearmen. 

One day there came to the Saier thirty-eight blacks wearing 
the uniform of the Egyptian army. They were not prisoners 
of war, though they were prisoners ; they were deserters from 
the Sirdar’s army, who had been enlisted by him after their 
capture at Dongola and Abu Hamed, but had deserted back 
to Mahmud at his camp on the Atbara. 

The Khalifa would not listen to what they had to say, but 
sent them to the Sazer as spies, ordering Idris to torture them 
till they confessed. 

But Idris was beginning to think of the wisdom of making 
friends with the Mammon of Unrighteousness. He had for 
years been cross-examining Don Zaro on the real power of 
the English, and he, if nobody else, knew how tottering were 
the foundations of the Khalifa’s power. He was only too 
anxious to get the truth out of these spies, but, with all his lust 
for cruelty, he did not think that torture was the best way 
of doing it. 

The man upon whom Idris relied was his white prisoner, 
Don Zaro, who had lately been sent back to the Sater after 
working in the Arsenal at Khartum. He had heard that he 
was the friend of the terrible Kitchener, as he had been the 
right hand man of Gordon, and Idris feared that he might 
need his good offices. As luck would have it, not one of the 
countless victims he had done to death with unnameable 
tortures was a white man. He had always felt that there was 
something protecting them which he did not understand, but 
which he had better respect. 

Idris came to him accompanied by a black sergeant in an 
Egyptian uniform, heavily ironed. He was the chief person 
among the thirty-eight prisoners whom the Khalifa had just 
sent to the Sater. ‘‘ This man,” said Idris sententiously, “‘ has 
something to say.” He knew that he had something to say, 
because the prisoner had said it all to him already, but he 
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wished to watch the effect of the man’s confession upon Don 
Zaro, who had better means of knowing if he was telling the 
truth. The man said that he and his companions were Baggara, 
and had only enlisted in the Egyptian army after they were 
captured so as to have more chance of making their escape. 
At first there had been many other Baggara with them, but 
they had been killed. When the Egyptian army advanced 
on Mahmud’s zariba on the Atbara, they had deserted and 
joined the Dervishes again. There had been a great battle, - 
and when they saw that the Dervishes were losing they had 
run away, knowing that the English would shoot them if 
they caught them. None of the Emirs had stood on his 
sheepskin, he said, or they would have stayed with him 
and died to a man. 

And then he told the tragical story of the Atbara. 

Mahmud had marched up the Atbara to be in touch with 
Osman Digna’s country, since Osman Digna was with him. 
They had built a zariba in the scrub on the banks of the Nile, 
low and not to be seen from the river, and, as far as their 
experience taught them, had strengthened it with thorn 
entanglements impervious to assault, and with pits and 
trenches that would secure them completely from artillery. 

Not that they dreamed that the English would dare to 
attack a Dervish army of ten or twenty thousand men pro- 
tected by a zartba. It had always been the other way—the 
enemy cowering behind walls and zaribas while the Dervishes 
attacked them. So their Emirs told them, going over the 
whole history of the Mahdist Empire, since the two companies 
of Egyptian soldiers sent to arrest the Mahdi on his island 
had been routed by men with staves. 

It was about six in the morning of the seventh of April that 
the thousands in Mahmud’s zariba, spreading their hands in 
prayer before the rising sun, were startled by the report of a 
cannon followed by a storm of shell. The Arabs at first re- 
garded the bursting missiles with Arab indifference and intre- 
pidity, but soon their Emirs ordered them to take refuge in 
their pits and trenches. These were of so little use that the 
army might have been driven out of the zariba by artillery 
fire alone. 

But, after the artillery fire had lasted about an hour, it 
suddenly ceased, and the bugles rang out and infantry, not 
Egyptians, but Knglish, with Khaki coats and plaid petticoats, 
came out of the scrub in masses. Mahmud was in his hut 
in the centre of the camp, but Osman Digna said that Allah 
had made them mad and given them into the hands of the 
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Faithful to destroy, for the zariba had been little damaged 
by the artillery, and the spearmen would slay them to a man 
while they were entangled in it. But he said they would not 
dare to make the attack when they came nearer to the zariba 
and saw it. He told the Emirs to tell their men that there 
would be no attack, that he knew the English well, that they 
- had good artillery and drove the Ansar out of their positions 
with cannon fire, and then went home to their fortresses, and 
the Ansar could retire for a few miles and, when the English 
had marched back to their fortresses, could come out again 
and raid the whole country as before. He told the Emirs to 
keep their men in the trenches until they saw the English 
coming right on to the zariba, that it was only a ruse, a trap 
of the English General to make the Arabs line the zariba in 
order that the artillery might mow them down. 

But Osman’s cunning had failed him. They saw the scrub 
divide and out of it at a gallop came mules drawing the cannons 
of.a thousand bullets ; and a bugle rang out two or three calls 
quickly, one after another, and then there came the scream 
of the bagpipes, and out of the scrub, as far as the eye could 
see, came a long Line of the soldiers with petticoats—with 
their bayonets fixed and the English banner flying in the 
centre. 

The Emirs called the men up from the pits, but they had 
hardly lined the zariba before the petticoat soldiers were 
prunging into it cutting it through with the instruments 
which they brought for the purpose. 

Of course the men who were cutting it were killed, nearly 
all of them ; they must have expected it. 

‘** But did not you shoot them down as they came on ? ” 
asked Don Zaro. ‘‘ You were behind the zariba, and you 
must have seen that the attack was really coming long before 
they got to you.” 

“We saw them for two or three minutes,’ said the 
prisoner, ‘“‘ and we fired as hard as we could at them. Many 
of them fell, and they knelt down. We thought that we had 
stopped their advance. But it was only to pour volleys into 
us which filled our fighting lines with killed and wounded. 
And while we were half blinded with their fire they came 
on again, and when our firing began again, they knelt and 
fired again, and so they came up to the zartba. And there 
we killed many of them, and laughed to ourselves, for they 
did not know what was coming; but we knew that, though 
we at the zariba would most of us be killed, there was 
something prepared for them which would kill them all, for 
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Mahmud had made a fence of wood and three deep trenches, 
and behind them he had dug a hole for every man and every 
beast for protection from bullets and cannons, and the spear- 
men and riflemen in their holes were waiting for the English 
as they stumbled over the unseen obstacles. 

‘If the English had been the Egyptians of Hicks, they 
would have thrown down their weapons and let us kill them 
like sheep. But we were fighting such people as we had 
never fought before, and we were not fighting them in our 
own way. It is the custom of the Baggara to attack spear in 
hand, thousands at once rushing on the enemy, whether he 
is in the open or behind thorns and walls. Nothing ever 
turns us back ; we go on until we are slain ; we fight as con- 
querors. But here we were not fighting like conquerors ; we 
were like the negroes of the hills, who hide when they fight 
and kill the enemy with a secret thrust or bullet. We did 
not know how to fight in this way; our bullets flew about 
as if they were blown by the wind, and we could not use 
our spears till they chose to come to us. And when these 
petticoated men came, they came in lines with their officers, 
moving straight ahead as if they were horsemen charging 
across the plain. Many fell, but nothing stopped the rest ; 
they came straight on and emptied every pit of its life with 
their bayonets. They did not Vee a man alive behind. A 
man in a pit cannot fight like a man in a rush, and they 
had the rushing. 

‘‘ And all the time they were shooting us down with their 
rifles. 

‘¢ And those who came up from behind the pits were worse 
off. For before they could attack, more English regiments 
shot them down with their rifles, and the cannons with a 
thousand bullets cut them down like a storm lays the dhurra. 
Our men fired at them as well as they could, but what men 
could stand against fire like theirs, as close as rain ? 

« And then we were flying for our lives through the scrub 
to the river, which had a deep bed almost dry. We trusted 
to get away through that before they could come up to us. 
But the Egyptians were too quick for us. They were on the 
high bank before we could get over the river bed, and shot us 
down like conies. Only our horsemen were saved, for they 
had not been fighting, and Osman Digna carried them off 
when he knew that the battle was lost.” 

‘“* Then Mahmud’s army is no more as an army ? ” 

The prisoner made a sign which signified its utter des- 
truction. 
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* But there are always many who escape from a battle 
where everyone seems to be killed, or wounded, or a prisoner, 
where did they go ?”’ 

‘They went east into Osman Digna’s country. But they 
were few and had no rifles.” 

“And Mahmud himself—what of him? Did he take no 
part in the battle ? ” 

** He had given his orders and retired to his hut in a little 
zartba, and the English surprised him there and took him 
prisoner ! ” 

“You are fortunate that the Khalifa sent you to prison 
instead of striking off your head for bringing him such news.” 

‘“*He would not hear our news; he took us for spies who 
had come with a story of a battle to learn for the English 
how many rifles he had.”’ 

“I shall give him five hundred lashes, O Suleiman,” said 
Idris (Suleiman was Don Zaro’s name as a Moslem), “ to 
make the dog tell the truth.” 

** But he is telling the truth.” 

“It is not possible,’’ said Idris, knowing in his heart that 
it was true in the main, but expecting to get fresh details by 
the torture. He could not believe that any Arab would not 
be keeping something back. | 

“IT should not flog him,” said Don Zaro. * You have 
nothing to gain by it, O Idris.” 

There were few men in chains like Don Zaro who would 
have dared to say as much to the monster. But Don Zaro 
was fearless, and he read Idris’s fears for the future. 

Idris allowed himself to be convinced. 

** Without doubt,” he said, ‘‘ Mahmud’s army is destroyed. 
But who would dare to tell the Khalifa except the man who 
is being starved to death in the Saver.” 

“I will tell the Khalifa,” said Don Zaro, “if you will 
have him send for me.” 

Don Zaro was not a soldier, and all his life till he came into 
the Sudan he had avoided quarrels by yielding with a laugh. 
There were ten chances to one he knew that the Khalifa 
would have his head struck off the moment he had finished 
his tale. But he was tired of grovelling to a tyrant who could 
only be appeased by the t flattery, lying, and cringing, 
and he felt that he would rather tell the Khalifa what was in 
his mind, now that he could triumph over that tyrant of 
tyrants. | 

In his heart the Khalifa had expected Mahmud, if he did 
not destroy the British, to make them like a snake with a 
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broken back, like Stewart’s army after his victory at Abu 
Klea. They might drive Mahmud off the field ; they might 
slay a few thousands of his men ; but they would suffer such 
losses that they would have to go back to Assuan and Cairo. 
Such a catastrophe as this battle on the Atbara was beyond 
the Khalifa’s comprehension. He had not seen British 
troops in action ; he did not know the weight of their fire, 
the solidity of their formation. Don Zaro had been present 
with the commissariat column at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
He could picture everything that the black prisoner had told 
him, and could tell it with exultant emphasis to the Khalifa. 
Abdullahi would hear him out, of that he felt certain, for 
inquisitiveness was one of his master passions. He, Don 
Rosario Lentini, a Sicilian nobleman by birth, if he had 
descended to the profession of an innkeeper, would have one 
glorious hour of life before his head rolled in the dust of 
Omdurman. 


CHAPTER XLI 
DON ZARO DEFIES THE KHALIFA 


‘“TruLY the English are mad,’ said Idris, amazed at his 
courage. To him all white men were English. He had always 
called a certain German trader the English General. ‘‘ When 
will you start, O Suleiman ? ” 

‘I will start in no longer a time than it takes for me to 
prepare letters of farewell to my wife and daughter. If you 
will swear to me that they shall be delivered.” 

‘I will swear by the Prophet’s beard,”’ said Idris, ‘‘ I know 
many spies of the English, Every day someone goes from 
Omdurman to tell their General the plane of the Khalifa. 
When people are fighting each other they must have spies 
to arrange things with each other.” 

There was no paper to write on in the Sater, and hours 
elapsed before any could be procured. It was not a thing to be 
borrowed or purchased without extreme caution, lest some spy 
should seize the opportunity of trumping up an accusation of 
writing to the Khalifa’s enemies. Outside of the bett-el-mal 
there was hardly any writing in Omdurman. Idris managed 
the Saier with its two hundred and fifty prisoners without 
one written instruction or report. 

When the paper and the Greek letter-writer of the best-el-mal 
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had been procured with the necessary secrecy, Don Zaro 
was taken into Idris’s house to see a sick child of his gaoler. 
None of the children were sick, but Don Zaro’s skill in 
doctoring was renowned. Whenever Idris wished to speak 
with him in private he invented a sick child. 

The letter Don Zaro dictated for his wife was not long. 


‘* My DEAR WIFE INNOCEN2ZA, 
‘“‘ This is to bid you farewell, and to tell you that I 

bear you no ill-will for doing what you have done, though I 
wish it had been otherwise. We lived happily for every day 
of our married life, and you were a good wife to me. Since 
then I have been dead to you, and in a day I shall be dead 
altogether. I had hoped to be with you by now, but my 
camels were stolen. And as I can never get away now, and 
as we shall all be massacred by the Baggara when the English 
come, I am tired of life, I am going to do something for which 
the Khalifa will kill me. 

‘* Good-bye, and may the Holy Rosario and the Innocenti 
protect you. ‘* Your husband, 

** ZARO LENTINI. 


‘ This letter will be sent to you by Idris, the keeper of the 
Sater. Tell Baring to tell the English General that he has 
done what he could to protect the European captives.” 

To Francesca he had more to say :— 

** Francesca, carissima, my own child, farewell. You, who 
were so valiant in defending your honour from the Mahdi, 
will understand what I am about to do. 

** News has reached us here in the prison that the English 
have destroyed the army of Mahmud and Osman Digna at 
their camp on the Atbara. Everybody in Omdurman except 
the Khalifa knows it, but no one will tell him because he is sure 
to kill the bearer of such ill news. But I am going to tell him 
the news myself. I have lost all chance of flight because my 
camels were seized, and I think that we shall be massacred 
when the English come. As I am loaded with irons and shut 
up in the Sazer I cannot strike a blow against the tyrant, but 
I can make him tremble in his palace. And I am going to 
repay him for all these years of chains and slavery, and for 
the beating with which he nearly killed me at the sack of 
Khartum, and the insults, and the intolerable tyranny, and 
all the sins he has committed against the human race, by 
shouting at him the news of the humiliation and destruction 
of his army, and the news that the English are coming to 
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are to kill him, and destroy his empire and all his 
works. 

‘* No one has ever told him the truth since the Mahdi died. 
rope have cringed to him and flattered him, as if he was a 
God. He thinks that he has divine wisdom, divine courage, 
divine powers, and I am going to tell him the truth, which 
will be the bitterest humiliation that can happen to him. 
That will be my revenge. Then he will kill me. 

‘“‘ Francesca, my daughter, your father has been very proud 
of you, proud of your beauty, most proud of your courage. 
You are a true daughter of the Lentini who helped to drive 
Charles of Anjou out of Sicily. I send you my blessing. May 
the Mother of God and the Holy St. Francis and all the saints 
protect you. This is the last prayer of your unfortunate 
Father, Rosario Lentini. 

‘‘ Dopo. Marry the Englishman. He will know how to 
protect you and himself from the knife of Angelo. This is 
my last wish. 

*“ RosaRio LENTINI. 


‘‘ This letter will be delivered to you by the messenger of 
Idris, the keeper of the Sater. Ask Baring to tell the English 
General that he has always done what he could to protect 
the European captives.” 

Don Zaro had the letters read out to Idris, and laid great 
emphasis on the message to Baring, knowing that this would 
be more important than Idris’s promise to ensure that the 
letters would be delivered. 

Idris was much pleased and said : “It is well. The letters 
will be sent.” 

At the same time he sent a message to the palace to say that 
the prisoner Suleiman prayed that he might receive a command 
to come before the Khalifa, as he had a matter of importance 
to communicate to the Khalifa. 

Abdullahi, believing that he spoke of a spy, some enemy of 
the Khalifa who was in the Sater, ordered him to be sent to the 
Palace at once. He was still wearing the irons in which he had 
been brought in from Khartum, which allowed him to walk a 
little though they were very heavy. But he was lifted upon an 
ass, as chained prisoners were, when they had to be taken 
from one place to another. 

And the grim Idris wished him good luck, for he would be 
sorry to lose Don Zaro, and he never thought to see him again. 

Two of the Khalifa’s mulazemin were waiting for him, and 
led his ass to the enclosure in which the Khalifa’s house stood. 
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One of the Khalifa’s little boy messengers went in and in- 
formed the Khalifa, and soon returned to say that he was 
to be admitted at once. When he had dismounted one of the 
mulazemsn went up on each side of him, and put an arm 
through his, and slung him in to their master’s presence. They 
were accustomed to dealing with people who had lost the use 
of their limbs. Omdurman was full of peers for the matter 
of that, who moved about quite nimbly without assistance, 
and with only one hand and one foot of their own to keep 
them going. 

The Khalifa was in a small room seated on an angareb, 
the common rope bedstead of the country, with the sheepskin 
he used in riding spread underneath him. The room was 
bare of any ornamentation, nor was there a carpet on its 
floor of stamped mud. Abdullahi was careful to preserve 
the affectation of Mahdistic poverty in the public rooms of 
his house. 

It boded no good for Don Zaro that Yakub was standing by 
him, for his gleanings of mercy and good nature were rarer than 
the Khalifa’s. They were not alone, and the Emirs and 
officials who were with them were Baggara, mostly of the 
Taaisha tribe, who had always counselled the Khalifa to slay 
all the white men in Omdurman to prevent them from spying 
or escaping. 

But Don Zaro’s heart did not quail as it had quailed when 
be found that Abd-el-Kader had no camels to take him on, 
after he had escaped at such a risk across the Blue Nile. He 
was thoroughly wound up to denounce and defy the Khalifa, 
and he knew the Khalifa’s temper, that he would have him 
killed, there and then, if he made him sufficiently angrv, 
though Yakub would have restrained himself enough to 
condemn the defiant captive to a lingering death by torture. 

The Khalifa received Don Zaro graciously. 

‘* You have asked for the honour of being admitted to our 
presence,” he began. ‘“‘I do not doubt that you have some 
matter of importance to communicate to us.” 

‘Your Highness is always right.”” Don Zaro got no further, 
because there were sounds in the zig-zag passage which led 
from the guard-room to the reception room, of someone 
making his entry without the exaggerated quietness and 
humility which the Khalifa exacted from his subjects. Even 
Ali wad Helu, the Khalifa who stood next to Abdullahi in 
Mahdism, would observe greater ceremony in entering 
ae ic presence, 
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Don Zaro waited to see who would appear, enjoying the 
expression of disapproval on the faces of the Baggara. 

It was Osman Digna, the wily Sheikh of the Hadandowa tribe, 
who had more power east of the Nile than the Khalifa himself. 

The Khalifa must have hated Osman Digna for his inde- 
pendence and want of subservience, but he was an African 
Machiavelli, quick at assigning the value to an instrument and 
divining a pussible rival. And Osman Digna, he saw, could 
never be his rival. The country he worked in was poor and 
could not sustain a power equal to that of the lord of Omdur- 
man and the rich provinces west and south. Further, Osman 
Digna was a mere raider, a nomad. And, most important of 
all, alone among the Emirs of Mahdism, Osman Digna was a 
coward. He knew an hour before any other leader which way 
a battle was going and, if it was to be a defeat, he fled with the 
swiftest of his troops. He was therefore one of the best 
leaders to hang upon the flanks of the British and harass them. 

But his chief value of all lay in the fact that he was the 
only general of the Khalifa who could not only understand 
the dialects of the chief tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, but also understood their method of fighting, which the 
Baggara considered cowardly and contemptible. 

Osman Digna not only could never aspire to the Khalifate 
rad Mahdi, but also was irreconcilable in his hatred of the 

ritish. 

When Osman Digna came in he saluted the Khalifa with 
profound respect, in which he did not lose the demeanour of a 
man who knew his worth. When they had exchanged 
greetings Abdullahi asked sardonically, ‘‘ What news have 
you brought me, and how fare the Faithful ? ”’ 

‘ Master,’’ replied Osman Digna, “I led them to Paradise.” 
Abdullahi knew what he meant. As Neufeld said, Osman 
had been leading the Faithful to Paradise in every battle for 
years, and the Khalifa wanted victories, and not pilgrimages 
of his best troops to the next world. Abdullahi was very 
angry. He knew that he was going to hear of a defeat, and 
only he knew what anxiety the advance of the British was 
causing him. Abdullahi did not thoroughly understand the 
powers of modern weapons ; he did not know how formidable 
the British really were. . But he knew, though he never 
confessed it, that the new enemy had shown his superiority to 
the Mahdists in every engagement ; he was well aware that the 
campaign had all been going one way. But Osman Digna had 
so long confined the British in the Eastern provinces to the 
walls of Suakim with his raids, that he had hoped better things 
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of the combination of Osman with Mahmud, which meant the 
backing up of the dashing guerilla chief with a great army. 
“Tf you led the Faithful to Paradise,” asked Abdullahi 
grimly, ‘‘ why did you not go with them ? ” 

But Osman, with a fine hypocrisy, worthy of the sermons of 
Abdullahi, replied : ‘‘ God had not ordained it so. He must 
have more work for me to do; when that work is finished, he 
will call me.” 

Even the Baggara, though they were the dullest in compre- 
hension of all the Khalifa’s hosts, knew that Mahmud must 
have been defeated. The fact that Osman had come at all, 
well satisfied and confident though he seemed, was sufficient 
to tell them that all the tales of victory on the side of the 
Dervishes with which the Khalifa had been regaling them, 
were false. 

Some news had come in from the front, and the Khalifa 
had ordered a hundred and one guns to be fired, but no one 
else had heard any of the news and the Khalifa always had 
these guns for victory fired every time there was an engage- 
ment, though afterwards it might transpire that the Mahdists 
had suffered heavy losses and were in full retreat. 

“In what way did you lead them to Paradise this time ? ” 
asked the furious Khalifa. 

“‘I made them defy the infidels, though they came with 
steamers as large as they have on the sea, and guns like the 
fleet of the English at Suakim. Encouraged by me they 
despised the devils which were fired from these guns, and the 
lightning which they sent running along the ground. But 
when they were weakened by fighting against the devils and 
the lightning, an army of English, all riflemen, larger than 
the ay of the Abyssinians who came with King John, a 
thousand of them for every day of the year leapt into our 
zariba, and surrounding the ansar, ten men to every one, 
shot each man with a hundred bullets. But the Baggara 
piers were not surrounded, and I saved them for you, 

aster.” 

Abdullahi knew Osman Digna so well that he could translate 
the truth out of all this ; it meant that Mahmud’s army had 
been destroyed, except the cavalry, and Osman Digna’s own 
wily Dervishes. “‘ Mahmud,” the Khalifa said, “has dis- 
obeyed the order transmitted through me by the Prophet, and 
the Prophet has consigned him and all his army to perdition.”’ 

Taking this for his text he preached a sermon for half an 
hour. Osman Digna listened to it all unmoved, though it 
contained plenty of sneers and advice for him. He waited 
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until the Khalifa had finished and then he asked, “‘ Have I 
‘ie ea to retire, Master, to secure the passes from the 
(3) 93 

Abdullahi knew the importance of this, and he knew that, 
though Osman Digna was a coward, there was no one more 
faithful to his interests—no one fuller of expedients . for 
harassing and retarding the British. 

‘Yes, go!” he said, “‘ but do not lead any more of my 
soldiers to Paradise ; we shall need them at Kerreri.” 

The Mahdi had prophesied an Armageddon on the plains of 
Kerreri north of Omdurman, and Abdullahi had been preparing 
for months for the extermination of the infidel in a battle like 
the end of the world. | 

Osman Digna went out with a quickness and confidence 
unusual in those who were leaving the Khalifa’s presence. 

Then Abdullahi turned to Don Zaro. ‘ What is it, O 
Suleiman, that you have thought worthy of our ears ?”’ 

‘I came to tell you, your Highness, that Mahmud’s army 
has been destroyed and Mahmud is a prisoner, that———”’ 

But the African Machiavelli saw that Don Zaro had heard 
some true account of the battle, and he had no mind that those 
present should learn more than he chose to tell them, or in 
any words but his own. 

‘I know everything,” he said. ‘‘ The great victory which 
we celebrated was the defiance by the ansar of all the devils 
and lightning fired from those enormous . Afterwards 
there was another battle in which the English, who were ten to 
one, armed with new rifles, shot down Mahmud’s ansar.”’ 
Machiavelli had twisted the lies into truth of a sort. The 
British Artillery, ordinary field and horse-guns, had not 
breached the zariba or cleared the trenches. For some 
reason, probably because he knew that artillery fire might 
lead to evacuation, while hand to hand fighting meant the 
extermination of the Dervish army, the Sirdar had discon- 
tinued the artillery fire before it had completed its work. 

‘You are an honest man, and a brave one, O Suleiman,” 
said the Khalifa. ‘‘ I know of only one other man in Omdur- 
man who would have dared to tell me what you have told me, 
and he has just left the room. I thank you, because you did 
not wish me to be deceived by cowardly messengers. But a 
man who is as brave as you are is dangerous, and therefore, 
though I thank you, you will have to go back to the Sater and 
receive three extra sets of the heaviest irons.” 

In this way the Khalifa Abdullahi received the news of the 
battle of the Atbara. 


CHAPTER XLII 


HOW KITOHENER MARCHED INTO BERBER AND ANGELO 
NEARLY AOHIEVED HIS PURPOSE 


Ir Don Zaro’s soul could have left its body for an hour at 
dawn on that llth of April, 1898, and winged its way to 
Berber, it would almost have flown to Heaven in its exultation. 
All the years of captivity, of insult, and of torture would have 
been wiped out. 

For there he would have seen a Roman triumph with its 
centre in the very tall officer who had taken his meals in the 
old Albergo di Siracusa fourteen years before, and had 
obtained for him the honour of accompanying the immortal 
Gordon to Khartum. 

The Sirdar, who understood the souls of God’s poor men, the 
Blacks, as the great John Nicholson did before him, determined 
to give the remnant of the slaughtered Jaalin, who turned to 
the British too late, a pageant of poetical justice which 
should carry the echoes of the battle to the tyrant at Omdur- 
man. 

The garrison of Berber prayed that they might not be left 
out, and as the whole province had been swept bare of Der- 
vishes, they were allowed to spend the night outside the 
Southern gate of the town they were garrisoning, and during 
the night a tribunal with an awning over it had been erected at 
the entrance to the Bazaar, which is by the Northern gate. 

An hour after sunrise the Sirdar with the General, who 
shared his honours, beside him, and followed by his standard 
and the officers of his staff, and a clanking escort of cavalry, 
rode up, a giant and impassive figure, to the gates of Berber. 
The guns of Berber saluted ; the lst Egyptians who had held it 
during the campaign saluted; the Jaalin women who had 
come to see the army of the avenger shrilled their lu-u-u, 
lu-u-u-u ; and the victors of the Atbara passed through the 
triumphal arch which spanned the mud gate of Berber. 

The wide main street of the city had been decorated by the 
triumphant Egyptians with Venetian masts and bunting and 
coloured paper, as the cities of civilisation greet a royal 
wedding. It was all to show their joy, and the dark races who 
dwelt between the Cataracts and saw in the British their 
deliverers from a tyranny and bloodshed, at which even 
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Africa stood aghast, had never seen anything so royally 
magnificent. But the crowds who see Kings and Queens 
drive in gilded chariots to great cathedrals to assume a crown 
or open a parliament, would have had more eyes for the two 
processions about to pass up the wide strip of desert sand 
which, with a row of dwarf huts on either hand, does duty for 
the Piccadilly of Berber. 

Straight up the middle of the highway, grim and silent, 
Sirdar and Staff and escort moved as one man till they reached 
the tribunal, where the Sirdar and his Staff dismounted and 
took their places, while the escort drew up as still as statues, 
half on either side. 

That was the first procession, and the second procession was 
an army marching in from victory, an army of white men and 
black, as victorious British armies have so often been. 

And half-way between the two processions, with a great 
space before him and a great space behind him, and no guards 
to guard him, for he had no friends to look to, strode Mahmud 
the slaughterer of the Jaalin, Mahmud the Commander of the 
Khalifa’s host at the battle of the Atbara, Mahmud the first 
great General of Mahdism who had ever been taken in battle. 
It was Mahmud the mighty, with his hands tied behind him 
like a common prisoner’s to give the people of Berber, and all 
the people who dwelt between the Cataracts, ocular proof that 
the army of the Khalifa had been destroyed and its general 
captured. 

He walked like the captive Caractacus, the ancient British 
King, in the triumph of the Roman Emperor, striding with 
his chin in the air as if he too was enjoying a triumph, the old 
Mahmud, who had filled the valley of the great river with 
terror. 

The Blacks, the brothers of the children of the Nile, who 
thronged each side of the long street of Berber, were given 
the pride of the place by the Sirdar. And as their bands 
clashed out the tunes of their British comrades, Dinka and 
Shilluk, Jaalin and Ababdeh, Kababish and Bisharin, swung 
along in British formation with fixed bayonets on their 
Martinis. 

At their head rode Hector Macdonald, the fighting Bri- 
gadier, who was to immortalise himself at the head of these 
same black troops at a sterner moment, Macdonald bronzed 
and grizzled by camp and battlefield and desert for twenty 

ears. 
Immediately behind the Brigadier at the head of the 
fighting XIth, unsurpassed among the Regiments of the 
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Sudan, Don Zaro’s soul would have seen the two officers wh« 
always came into the Albergo together, Kaimakam Thursby 
and Bimbashi Oliphant. 

There was a face in the crowd watching the fair face of the 
battle-loving Bimbashi, whom the fierce Sudanese of his 
battalion would have followed into the heart of the Khalifa’s 
army, the face of a slim Arab boy, which would have made 
the blood deepen the brick red of his cheeks, if he had known 
ie Alas the owner of the great eyes that followed him sa 

ondly. 

But he kept his eyes to the front, because he wished to do 
his part with proper dignity, and was afraid of being amused 
by the excitement and antics of the natives. For to the 
simple valiant black soldiers it was the greatest day of all 
their lives. They had smashed the great army of the Khalifa, 
and were being greeted as heroes by his victims and their 
women. Behind the big Blacks came the Cavalry and the 
Artillery and the four splendid battalions of British Infantry, 
the men on whom the fighting had fallen in the battle. 

The faithful and generous-hearted Blacks were prouder of 
the British regiments than themselves. Never had they seen 
such fighting. They did not know which to admire most, 
the way in which the two Highland regiments had torn up 
the zartba, and advanced over the pits and trenches, eating 
up the Black riflemen and Baggara spearmen by their co- 
hesion in the use of the bayonet, or the way in which the two 
English regiments had driven the enemy off the field with 
their rifle fire as they advanced. 

The latter filled them with the greater envy. They were 
hard to beat themselves for desperate valour and contempt 
for their own lives in charging a zariba. But they felt that 
they could not have stood their ground against the Lincolns 
and Warwicks because, of all points of discipline, steadiness 
in rifle fire is the most difficult to teach to a Sudanese soldier. 

For the first time in their lives they had seen Baggara run 
and leave the field without striking a blow. It was small 
blame to the Baggara. Had the Blacks but known it, exposed 
to such a fire, the best troops in Continental Europe would 
have been censured if they had not done the same. But all 
that these simple Blacks knew was that the redoubtable 
Baggara had seen fear at last. 

The Sirdar kept the British Infantry to the last because the 
expectation of the crowds was raised to the highest for them. 
Suddenly there were three snorts of the wind instruments 
which every true Sudanese loves best of all, and then twelve 
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pipers, with their chests thrown back to the Highlanders’ 
angle and their plaids fluttering in the wind from their native 
north, blew from the bagpipes the old tune of Delhi and 
Lucknow, ‘‘ The Campbells are coming from bonnie Loch- 
leven.” And as the huge ruddy men of the Camerons and 
Seaforths swung past the crowd the enthusiasm of Berber 
went up to Heaven like the odour of burnt sacrifice. These 
petticoated men had attacked with their bayonets spearmen 
and riflemen behind a zariba, spearmen and riflemen pro- 
tected by pits and trenches, and swept the spearmen and 
riflemen out of existence, and they looked the kind of men 
who would do it. The Blacks, men and women, shrilled 
with delight over them. They sent up a fresh roar of delight 
when the band of the Lincolns clashed out, “Oh, Tommy, 
Tommy Atkins!” for they believed that every man of the 
deadly volley-firers of the Lincolns and Warwicks, whom 
they called ‘ devils,* like the gunboats and big shells, had been 
born an Atkins and christened Thomas. And without knowing 
the significance of the words, ‘‘ Drink, Puppy, Drink,”’ played 
by the Warwicks’ fifes and drums to close the procession, 
they were thrilled to the marrow by that fine old hunting 
song. 

And so they passed, the Highlanders with their pipes, and 
the Englishmen with their bands, swinging out with their 
bayonets shining with victory and the sun of Africa, to where 
their General sat outside the market-place of Berber, sur- 
rounded by colour and barbarism, and the consciousness of a 
new era. 

For it was a new era. For fourteen years these confident, 
tireless white officers, with their keen sunburned faces, had 
been teaching the often defeated Egyptian army how to fight, 
and, with these white men to lead them by a brief order or an 
upraised hand, they had proved themselves better fighters 
than the Khalifa’s best. No wonder that these valiant Blacks, 
who had been treated as slaves by the Khalifa, while they 
were as sheep without a shepherd, were now bursting with 
pride when they marched into Berber as Mahmud’s con- 
querors. | 

* * * Ss te * 

There were men among them who had fought for and 
egainst both Mahdi and Khalifa, and there was not a man 
among them who felt one doubt as to what would happen 
when all the hundred thousand Baggara and black Jehadia 
in Omdurman came out to meet the army of Egypt with 
these four white regiments of Infantry in their centre, 
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That Roman triumph at Berber came near to being spoiled 
for the Fighting XIth, by the loss of their favourite Bimbashi. 

His brigade like the others was encamped on the Nile. As 
the banks had been cleared of Dervishes for a considerable 
distance the camps were spread out in a very open way so as 
to get their water as easily as possible. 

The villages with their palm-trees and their gaily painted 
houses of quaint Oriental designs—the Nile village in Nubia 
has a distinct architecture of its own, graceful though its 
material is mud—were picturesque even where they had been 
raided, especially in the silver starlight of the Tropic. And 
the low Nile, wandering between great golden sandbanks, was 
lazy enough to reflect the stars. 

There was one officer in Macdonald’s Brigade who liked to 
get away from his fellows after dinner, and stroll somewhere 
where he could be alone, smoking cigarette after cigarette, 
and idly taking in the fairy landscapes made by the starlight, 
with palm and ruin and river as a background for a beautiful 
face that was always with him whenever he was not striking 
at the enemy. 

He was well satisfied with what he had done, for even if he 
had not yet won the full tide of love which she was capable of 
pouring out with her warm southern nature, she had sur- 
rendered her life to him with that letter. She was his to have 
as to hold, his prisoner while he was conducting his campaign 
of love. 


Ina year’s time, even in six months’ time, he hoped that the 
Khalifa would be conquered and the Sudan reduced to peace. 
Then, whether the XIth were quartered at Cairo or Khartum, 
he could have Francesca living in the place for delicious 
surreptitious visits, in the face of the Sirdar’s decree against 
the marriage of his officers, 

Often he forgot the Sirdar entirely and pictured the little 
home that he and Francesca would have together, whether 
in Egypt or the Sudan. In all the pictures he had won Fran- 
cesca’s steady affection. The rest was always coming. He 
was beginning love's campaign, was this campaigner in the 
desert against the most formidable savage Empire Great 
Britain had ever attacked. How happy he was as he strolled 
up and down alone on the soft cand: luxuriating in the soft 
Nubian air, listening to the sounds of the night, the distant 
buzz of the camp, the movements and notes of nightbirds, or, 
if things were very still, the hiss of the breeze and the river. 
He did not often think of the great battle he had just been 
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through, he only thought of the battles to come as things 
that must be gone through for him to get back to Francesca. 

And so he mused on. 

But he was not alone in these musings that night, for 
there was an Arab employed in the business of Traditore 
and Co., Alexandria and Cairo contractors for certain stores 
to Her Majesty's Army, who seemed to be much interested 
in his movements. 

Within the long limits of the camp there were several 
clumps of palms and small spinneys of the sunt, the sweet- 
smelling yellow acacia, and in one of them beside a pretty 
pool was the white dome of a saint’s tomb, tall and graceful 
in its curves, though it was only built of mud. It threw its 
reflection on the water, and reminded the officer, who was 
Lambert Oliphant, of the famous saint’s tomb in the little 
Oasis of Marg beyond Heliopolis to which he had ridden with 
Francesca on donkeys. Francesca again! How he wished he 
was at Marg now, for then he would be at a place from which 
he could even walk to Francesca, and he let his mind ramble 
on all the incidents of the afternoon he had spent there with 
her. The whole village was decorated as for a wedding to 
pay the last honours to the dead Hadji who had been thrice 
at Mecca, with the mourners in conclave outside the Hadji’s 
house, in a sort of marquee, made of the richest hangings the 
village could produce. 

Heliopolis, too, they had visited, the old Heliopolis of the 
Pharaohs which had, under a waving cornfield showing only a 
few sculptured stones, the ancient walls gone back to the 
earth from which their bricks were made, the obelisk of the 
Pharaoh Utsertsen in the middle, and the Fountain of the 
Sun with its tall acacias. Francesca had been interested in 
none of these things, but she had loved the fallen tree of 
the Virgin, a little way on, for, like other Wiest abe up 
Roman Catholics, she believed firmly that Joseph and Mary 
and the Child Jesus had come to Matariyeh (she had never 
heard of Heliopolis) though she had forgotten all the legends, 
and Lambert had in his turn never heard of them. 

But he had loved the whole excursion without the aid of 
legends and archeology, and Francesca’s long years in 
Omdurman made her crave for the desert sometimes, when 
she grew weary of Cairo, and living with a man for whom she 
only felt the mechanical affection that a child has for a father 
to whom it is not attached by a mutual bond of understanding. 

Lambert was very dreamy, for thinking of Marg was 
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making him go over every incident of that long glorious 
afternoon in the company of the beloved Francesca. 

He was standing under the trees looking out on the pool 
and the Kouba with his eyes, but seeing Marg and Francesca, 
So intent was he that he heard no footsteps in the glistening 
white sand which made the margin of the water beautiful, 
‘and extended all through the camp. Yet the Arab of Traditore 
and Co. had crept right up to him, and stood with his long 
knife raised in the air, judging which was the fatal place to 
strike, for he had no mind to face a throttling from Lambert 
even when he was badly wounded. Under his breath he was 
cursing camps where a revolver could not be used without 
raising an alarm. He had no mind to end his self-indulgent 
life on the gallows, or torn to pieces by an angry crowd. He 
could picture what mercy the savage Blacks of the XIth 
Sudanese would show to the assassin who had murdered 
their favourite officer; for Traditore and Co. were special 
contractors to the XIth, as Angelo in view of these eventu- 
alities had contrived that they should be. 

Hesitation too was fatal; Lambert might turn round and 
see him before he could slink away, and leap on him, and 
refusing his preposterous explanations wring his neck or 
drag him back to the camp and throw him over to the guard, 
which meant his being strung up at daybreak by a drumhead 
court-martial. 

This time the knife went back higher and with a deliberate 
movement. 

In another minute Lambert would be prostrate and his 
blood would be dying that silver sand, and a little trickle of it 
might perhaps find its way to the pool with the reflection 
of the dome which had been Lambert’s undoing. When once 
he was down the Arab’s long knife was going to perforate 
him with twenty, with a hundred stabs to make sure that 
not one spark of life was left. And the body could be dragged 
to the Nile and before morning would be far down stream, 
and by that time this Arab of Traditore and Co. would have 
removed every trace—the knife would follow the body into 
the Nile—and would be hard at work unpacking cases for the 
food supply of the day. 

The knife gave a little quiver backwards, the blow was 
Just going to fall when the Arab was suddenly hurled to the 
ground. 

An animal as large as a leopard had sprung at him and the 
noise of the two heavy bodies falling to the ground made 
Lambert turn round. He saw an Arab with a huge grey dog 
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standing over him, a thick-set woolly dog, with teeth like a 
wolf, but more heavily built. The dog was growling murder- 
ously, and every bristle along his back was erected. He 
looked terrible, but he did not try to touch the man except 
when he moved. For he was a sheepdog of a famous breed, 
trained to capture robbers. 

While Lambert was looking at the pair an Arab boy crept 
forward and possessed himself of the knife which had fallen 
in the sand. Having secured this the boy ran away for fifty 
yards and whistled for the dog, which bounded after him 
leaving his captive on the ground. 

‘* Are you hurt ?’’ asked Lambert in Arabic, stooping over 
the fallen man. But the man pretended not to understand 
him and poured out words in the dialect of the Mount Sinai 
Arabs which Lambert in his turn could not understand. And 
Lambert then noticed that he was dressed like the Arabs of 
the Eastern desert, who came into Cairo sometimes to trade. 

He was so disturbed by the event which had taken place 
as it were before his eyes, that he made his way back to his 
tent. The Arab kept close to him in an attitude of uncon- 
cealed terror till they got back to the part of the camp where 
there were many armed men about, and he felt safe from 
the dog, and then suddenly he slipped away from Lambert, 
who was not taking any particular note of him, and made his 
way to Traditore and Co.’s store, where he hastily changed 
his Arish robes for a Nile Valley galabeah. 

The boy had disappeared directly after his dog had knocked 
the man down, taking the assassin’s knife with him. Lambert 
thought this perfectly natural ; ihe boy of course was afraid of 
getting into trouble for his dog having flown at the man. 
He was still entirely ignorant that the man had meant to 
murder him and had only been prevented by the boy following 
him with the dog. 

He was dreaming of his Francesca in far-away Cairo— 
Francesca, the guardian angel who had been by his side a few 
minutes before saving his life. This had been the one object of 
her life for months past. But she had only succeeded when 
the pinch came because the young Rodocanachi, thinking it so 
dangerous for her to sleep alone in his office-tent, when war 
was at its height, had bought one of the large fierce Erment 
dogs to protect her, and she had so little to do with herself that 
she made the dog as great a friend as a human being could 
have been. He obeyed her slightest signal, or it would have 
been hard to call him off before he had killed the now unarmed 
Arab. ; 
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Lambert did not know that it was Angelo, and Angelo did 
not know that his plot was foiled by his rejected fiancée. But 
the boy with the big dog who went back to the office tent of 
Rodocanachi and Co., and, when he was inside and the door 
was locked, turned into an overstrung woman who sorcly 
needed the relief of tears, was behind the scenes to both. 

And the next problem was how to let Angelo know that he 
had been discovered without letting him discover her. She 
could not write because he knew her writing, she could not 
telegraph without causing him to be executed out of hand, 
even if it were possible to use the field telegraph for telegraph- 
ing to an Arab in service within the lines. She determined to 
trust Iskander Rodocanachi—that is to half-trust him, for she 
did not tell him that the Arab was really her ex-fiancé. She 
pledged him not to inform the authorities and got him to pro- 
mise to tell the man that he had been discovered and that he 
must leave the camp within twenty-four hours or he would 
be denounced. 

“Why didn’t you let the dvg eat him?” asked Rodo- 
canachi. ‘It is all that such offal deserves.’’ She did not 
tell him that it was because she had once loved him. She 
only said that she did not want the poor man to be killed, 
since she had prevented him from carrying out his crime. 

There was even humour in the situation because between the 
Sicilian army-contracting firm of Traditore and Co., of Alex- 
andria, and the Greek army-contracting firm of Rodocanachi 
and Co., of Cairo, there was intense national and personal 
rivalry, and these two were the sons and future heads of the 
respective firms. Angelo of course recognised Iskander, but 
Iskander did not know that he was talking to Angelo. He 
believed him to be an Arab, and treated him as he would 
treat any other Arab detected in a crime, and therefore to be 
kicked without fear of consequences. 

He sent a message to him that he was to come within three 
minutes if he did not wish the police to be put on his track. 
This did not betray Angelo in any way, because the Arab who 
took the message imagined it to be bluff. Angelo knew that 
it was not bluff, and came. 

“Well, dog, what hast thou been doing?” began his 
business rival. 

“Nothing, Effendi, but the work of my master, the 
eminent Traditore.” 

“Son of a viper, why didst thou follow the English Bim- 
ane and crouch in the sand to kill him like thy father the 

erastes ? ” 
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Angelo started—but he said, ‘‘I followed no Bimbashi. I 
never left my master’s store.” 

‘* T tell thee by this token that thou didst. A dog took thee 
for carrion and would have eaten thee if his master had not 
called him off.” 

‘* A dog did fly at me, Effendi, but that does not prove that I 
had any evil designs on the Bimbashi.”’ 

r “ Then thou ownest that thou wast following the Bimbashi, 
ung-fly ?”’ 

‘I following the Bimbashi? No, but I was near him when 
that accursed dog attacked me for nothing except that his 
master was passing.” 

‘*It is a lie, and thou knowst it, carrion. Listen to me. 
That boy who owned the dog came running to me and told 
ine what had happened, and but that he is afraid to appear 
in the matter, Macdonald Bey would have thee before him 
already. Perhaps thou wishest for justice from Macdonald 
Bey! I will take thee to him now.” 

‘* Qh, no, no! ”’ cried the terrified Angelo, who knew what a 
short shrift he need expect from the stern Scot. 

“Or shall I tell those yonder,” pursued the relentless 
Iskander, pointing to some of the Blacks of Lambert’s bat- 
talion, who were passing at a distance, “ and tell them to put 
thee in their guard-room for trying to murder Bimbashi 
Oliphant ? ” 

Angelo fainted from fright at the bare idea. If he ever 
reached that guard-room it would mean being kicked and 
thrashed and torn to gibbets of bleeding flesh. 

Rodocanachi called for a bucket of water and threw it over 
him, thereby subjecting him to what might have been the 
worst peril of all, but his dye stood the test, for Angelo was a 
fastidiously clean man, who had taken care to use a dye fast 
enough to allow him to bathe without fear. 

When he came to, he was humbled to the dust. ‘‘ What art 
thou going to do with thy servant, most illustrious Effendi ? ” 

** Listen to me, scum of the earth. I will give thee twelve 
hours, and if thou art found cither in the camp or out of it 
after that time, I will tell the soldiers of the Bimbashi what 
thou hast done, and they shall take thee to justice as they 
please. I do not ask thee to promise, but in twelve hours 
time the XIth Sudanese will know in what peril from thee their 
Bimbashi has been. Dost hear me ? ” 

“Oh, most noble and clement one,’ said Angelo, raging 
within to murder Iskander. ‘If I am found within the camp 
in six hours time, do this to me and more also. But go, I 
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beseech thee, to the Bey and ask him for a pass to take me 
beyond the lines so that I may hide my head in the desert 
until I come to Berber and rejoin my tribe.” 

There the triumphant Iskander lost a point, for he did not 
demand to know what Angelo’s tribe was, which might have 
been difficult to answer to one who knew nigh every tribe from 
Cairo to Khartum. But he spurned Angelo from his presence 
with his foot and went to demand an interview with Mac- 
donald Bey, in which he said that the man was a bad character, 
whom he half-suspected to be a spy, and who ought to be 
turned out of the camp. | 

The Bey gave the necessary permit. Neither he nor 
Iskander had any suspicion that Angelo was really a spy of 
the Khalifa. 

Angelo determined at once to take advantage of being clear 
of the British lines to make his way through to Omdurman, 
but he wished that he had something more advantageous to 
himself than the news of the battle of the Atbara for com- 
municating to the Khalifa, when he got there. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
HOW THE PRISONERS IN THE SAIER GOVERNED OMDURMAN* 


At Omdurman, meanwhile, the centre of authority, the only 
seat of government was in the prison. 

Idris-es-Saier to the end remained the Khalifa’s most 
trusted adherent. Ata time, when he would not allow all the 
troops who were going to fight in the battle to be served with 
rifles from the arsenal, on account of his distrustfulness, he 
gave Idris a hundred rifles to keep order in the prison ; there 
were certainly not enough gaolers to use them all. Idris, if 
he meant to remain faithful to the Khalifa as long as he was 
Khalifa, was none the less looking out for his own skin, for he 
allowed Don Zaro, the resolute, clear-headed Sicilian, to 
establish a bureau of spies in the prison ; Don Zaro had quite a 
staff who collected information for him, and another staff who 
took it to the Sirdar, and nobody interfered with him. Daily 
did Idris consult with Don Zaro as to how he should avoid the 
wrath to coms, and he told him the story of the Gaoler of 
Alexandria and the Gaoler of Cairo in the days before Tel-el- 
Kebir. One massacred and tortured his European prisoners, 


*Based on facts as related by Charles Neufeld. 
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and the other did all he was allowed for their comfort and 
safety. After Tel-el-Kebir the British promoted the humane 
Gaoler of Cairo and carried the Gaoler of Alexandria, who fled, 
but was recaptured, back to his own gaol to hang him before the 
witnesses of his atrocities. 

Idris was profoundly impressed and, whenever he got above 
himself, Don Zaro told him the story again. 

Idris showed sagacity at any rate, for he kept Don Zaro 
and other sympathisers with the Government, in the courtyard. 
There was no danger of their trying to break out from the one 
place in Omdurman where they were safe from the populace, 
and he locked up the Baggara who were thirsting for the blood 
of the Khalifa’s enemies all day long and all night long in the 
Umm-Hagar, the terrible black hole which often suffocated 
people in a single night. He further decided, on Don Zaro’s 
advice, to shoot the Baggara in the Umm-Hagar and the few 
Baggara left on guard about the city if they made any attempt 
to get at the prisoners in the courtyard. 

The Europeans except Don Zaro had been taken out to 
Kerreri to witness the victory which the Khalifa had pro- 

hesied for himself. But Don Zaro made Idris persuade the 
lifa that it was not safe for him to be on the battlefield, lest 
he might assist the enemy by blowing up the ammunition. 

But though he overawed his terrible gaoler, he was sur- 
rounded by anxieties ; he knew the perils he was in. Only the 
goodwill of Idris and the wall of the Saier stood between him 
and instant death, and there were the further risks from 
British shells, and from the Khalifa, whether he returned 
drunk with victory or revengeful with defeat. 

For days before the end the Khalifa was out at Kerreri 
with his troops. The British came up slowly, making sure. 
Each day seemed as long as a week ; each day was suspense 
from dawn to dawn. The friends of the Government in the 
Pe were almost open in their prayers for the success of the 

ritish and in their talk of approaching deliverance. But 
only Idris was their friend in the prison; the other gaolers 
gloated on the prospect of having the surviving officers of the 
conquered British in the Sater, and gouging their eyes out, and 
whipping them round the enclosure. One of them grew so 
excited over it that he leapt on Don Zaro, who was shackled, 
and tried to gouge his eyes out, but Idris, who had only allowed 
a rifle to himself, shot this man and restored discipline. 

There was a little son of Idris, of an age we keep tied to his 
mother’s apron strings. He loved Don Zaro and, to please 
him, spent his time on the roof of the Sater watching for the 
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British to come. He sat on the roof, and Don Zaro lay on the 
sand below. He sat there all day long likea bird. The blaze 
of sun was terrific but he did not notice it. He noticed 
nothing till he gave a yell of exultation after he had been 
sitting there for several days from dawn till dark. ‘“‘I see 
devils,” he said, “‘many devils.” The Mahdists called 
steamers as well as shells “ devils.’’ Presently he said, ‘‘ The 
devils are shooting devils.” And almost before the words 
were said came the booming of cannon. 

But could they pass the forts which the Khalifa had built 
on the banks to stop steamers going up and down? The 
furious Baggara in the Umm-Hagar could hear the booming and 
were calling out that the forts would keep them off. Ibrahim 
TIauzi Pasha, the chief friend of Gordon and Don Zaro in 
Khartum, and Hamsa the Jaalin, said the same thing to Don 
Zaro, for the forts were much stronger than they had been 
when they sunk Gordon’s steamers. 7 

“You do not know the English,” said Don Zaro, “ they 
are the greatest sailors in the world. They would not send 
steamers against these forts if they could not beat them down.” 

** Alas, I fear I know the English too well,’’ answered Fauzi. 
“‘ They are so reckless of danger that they would take their 
chance with Gordon’s old steamers again if they had no others 
to gain an advantage. They are almost as mad as the 
Dervishes.”’ 

‘““ However they come, they are here,” said Don Zaro. 
‘‘ They are coming on. And there’s always a chance against 
the Dervishes if you come on. The Dervishes have no 
generals watching for everything ; they have only commanders 
watching for opportunities. They may forget anything, though 
they leave the enemy little time when they meet.” 

Suddenly the firing ceased and the boy cried out, “‘ The 
devils have given up firing, they are running away. But they 
will not be able to escape. They will be bottled up and our 
forts will sink them, as they sank Gordon’s steamers. They 
are running away as hard as they can.” 

‘* Are you sure that they are running away?” cried Don 
Zaro, so sick at heart that he was fast losing the command of his 
reason. Could it be that the great British Expedition for 
which he had been waiting all these years had been driven 
back ¢? 

‘“‘ ‘Yes, sure. I can see them! ” answered the boy. 

And then Don Zaro’s reason left him and he rushed about in 
spite of the weight of his chains, falling over them every 
minute and yelling at the top of his voice, 
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“he English are coming. Did you hear that, Gordon ? 
The English are coming. You said they would, but these 
cowards would not believe you. Why do you not believe 
me? I tell you they are coming, horse and foot and guns, 
armies and navies, all in red coats. And the Nile is full 
of ships, and the men with the bagpipes are there too. And 
they’ll wipe old Abdullahi off the face of the earth. Can’t 
you hear their guns, Gordon ? ”’ 

Idris the Saier saw some one flying about and cursing him, 
now in Arabic, now in languages that he did not understand, 
and saying that the English would kill them all because they 
were Gordon’s enemies. He cursed the Khalifa Abdullahi, he 
cursed Yakub, the Khalifa’s brother, he cursed Idris and all 
his gaolers, he cursed every Baggara that had ever been 
born. And the Baggara in the Umm-Hagar cursed him 
back, and yelled to be let out, and swore that they would 
kill every foreigner in Omdurman. 

He took no heed of the cursing of the Baggara. ‘‘ Do you 
hear,” he cried, ‘‘my brothers the English have got my 
messages!’’ Then he raved and laughed and cried and 
sang ; and he kept calling out to Gordon that the English had 
come—the redcoats—on a steamer. 

At last he fell exhausted, and Idris went and picked him 
up and called one of his wives to attend him. He was not 
angry with him because he knew that he was mad, and the 
Moslems respect mad men almost as much as saints, and are 
afraid to injure them. 

But he said to the under-gaolers and the prisoners who 
were out in the yard in chains, ‘“‘ The man is mad. The English 
are not coming. They will never dare to attack the Khalifa. 
The steamers, which they have brought from Cairo, have 
left off firing, as you can see, and are running away because 
they know that our forts will sink them.” 

“One devil’s engines are broken,” shrieked his little son 
who was sitting on the corner of the roof like a vulture. ‘‘ She 
can go no further. Now we shall see the fort sink her.”’ 

‘* Another has to stop! ” 

« Another ! ”’ 

“They are all broken. The forts will sink them all!” 
shrieked the boy. 

Idris put a ladder against the roof and climbed up to its 
top to see for himself. 

It was true that all the gunboats had stopped. But they 
could not all have broken down. Clearly they were afraid to 
go further. Now it would be difficult for them to go back. 
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‘The English are losing heart,’”” he told the under-gaolers, 
when he came down. ‘‘ They will never dare attack the 
Khalifa.’ 

Even as he spoke there was a roar of artillery, and then the . 
whole city of Omdurman seemed to be full of raging, tearing, 
bursting shells. The mud houses went down like paper. The 
streets began to get strewn with wounded and dying people. 
The guns were not large, but they were well-served, and 
Omdurman was like a great earthern pot for them to pour 
their shells into. 

‘* Are not our forts trying to beat down their fire ? ” asked 
Idris of his little son. | 

“* Our forts seem dead,” replied the boy. And the forts were 
dead, for the gunboats had crumbled their poor earth works 
on the top of the guns as they passed up, and now Omdurman, 
which was not sufficiently civilised to understand such things, 
was being bombarded. Every minute the shells came thicker 
till it seemed as if all Omdurman were filled with the yells 
and screeches of the damned. Walls were falling in every 
direction, smothering the dead and the living alike in dust 
and stones. 

But the worst was to come. ‘‘ There is a new devil,” shrieked 
the boy, as a report twice as loud as any that had gone before 
rent the air. 

‘What sort of a devil ?” called Idris, impatient but dis- 
turbed. 

“Come and see, my Father.” 

Idris climbed his ladder again, and there, right across the 
Nile to the right of Tuti Island he saw a bigger flash, a larger 
volume of smoke, and heard that roar again. 

Idris understood that the British must have larger artil- 
lery on the far bank, and that they would shortlv feel the 
effect in Omdurman. 

Once, twice, thrice, four times the great gun fired while he 
was on the ladder and each time he turned round to try and 
see where the shell would fall in Omdurman. But each time 
it buried itself in the sand and he saw nothing. 

But when the fifth shot came he heard a mighty crash, and 
knew that the projectile must have hit something. He looked 
to the west, from whence the sound came. He looked again ; 
he could not believe his eyes, but it was true : half the great 
dome of the Mahdi’s tomb, the Mecca of Africa, was shattered 
and knocked off. It might have fallen on the holy grave itself. 

Idris came down from the ladder as fast as a man of his 
portliness might. 
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‘‘ The blessing of the Mahdi has departed,” he said, “ he is 
wrath with Abdullahi for breaking his commands. He has 
given us this as a sign, and now all shall go.” 

Then he made his way to Don Zaro, who by this time was 
past his seizure and said, “‘ The English are indeed come, O 
Suleiman, and when the Khalifa returns he will find the city 
in ashes with the fire of their gunboats. But what shall we 
do, O Suleiman, to save our souls alive ? ”’ 

“I cannot tell thee, O Idris. But to save our bodies alive 
there is nc place better in Omdurman than this same Sater 
under the river wall, for it is better built than any other 
building in Omdurman, and the best place in it is under the 
wall towards the river, for the shells will not drop so close in 
to it. 

“ But as for your soul. You mean, which master shall you 
serve ? Serve the English by guarding the prisoners, who are 
well-disposed to them, from murder by the Baggara—the 
Baggara who are in the prison more than the Baggara who 
are without, and open your doors to no one till the English 
come, except it be to Yakub or Abdullahi himself.” 

“ And, O Suleiman, if I take your advice, and open the 
gates to the English, will you tell them that I have been the 
friend and saviour of my prisoners ? ”’ . 

And Don Zaro, remembering that he could say it of Idris’s 
white prisoners with reasonable truth, and wishing Idris to 
be their protector and saviour during the hours that remained 
before the British arrived, and knowing that it was with 
them that the British would be concerned, gave him his 
promise. 

‘* Will you have rifles, O Suleiman? I have a hundred in 
the Saier.”’ 

** No, we will not have rifles, and we will keep our chains on,” 
said Don Zaro, who wished his old friends the British to know 
that he had taken no part in the defence of the town against 
them. ‘‘ But give the other gaolers rifles and instruct them to 
shoot the Baggara if they try to break out of Umm-Hagar.” 

“* Assuredly I shall. And do thou give me thy orders as 
occasion arises, for I know that the English will prevail, and I 
wish to be thy servant.” 

** Well, remember to keep two men with rifles outside the 
door of the Umm-Hagar where the Baggara are shut up, and 
if anyone tries to get out when the door is opened to put 
others in, shoot him dead.” 

‘It shall be done, O Suleiman.” 

At nightfall the firing ceased, the gunboats did not wish to 
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waste their shells and there had been no effective reply to 
them from the town. So Don Zaro heard once more the 
terrible sound of thousands of naked feet running over the 
sand, which meant the flight of the conquered, or vengeance. 
They all asked the sentries if the Khalifa were in the mosque, 
for they had to tell him that his forts were destroyed and the 
whole city at the mercy of the gunboats. 

But when the Khalifa out in the camp at Kerreri heard 
of it, he ordered a salute of rifles to be fired to make people 
think that they had won a victory, that the gunboats were 
destroyed, and the British in full retreat. And when the 
people who were bringing the news knew this, they began 
to ask for Yakub. 

The most part of the army camped outside the city to the 
north, and fierce for fighting, believed the volleys to be for 
victory. 

But even some of them knew that Omdurman was full of 
dead men and falling houses, and that the sacred tomb of 
the Mahdi had been destroyed, dome and Mimbar and Mihrab, 
and that no man might go out into the streets without risk 
of death. 

All through that night the little band in the Saser, who 
were true to the memory of Gordon, gathered round Don 
Zaro, and Ibrahim Fauzi and Hamsa the Jaalin, each praying 
in his own way to the God of the Moslems and the Christians 
for the success of the British, except when that awful sound 
of an army of bare feet flying over the sand came to make 
them talk in awed whispers of what was happening outside 
where the armies stood face to face. Whose zariba was it that 
had fallen? Had the British surprised the Dervishes or the 
Dervishes surprised the British ? 

Then the morning broke and the strong North wind of 
Egypt brought fresh sounds to the straining ears of the 
captives, the eteady roar of artillery and the rattle of twenty 
thousand rifles. And in a short while there was a new sound, 
that of a regiment firing as one man, as regular as the minute 
guns of a funeral. | 

‘Don Zaro’s eyes sparkled. ‘“‘ That is the sound of Tel-el- 
Kebir ; I heard it when I was in the English lines there. That 
is the volley-firing of the English. A-ha, now Abdullahi knows ! 
Have courage, O my brothers. Arabi’s well-armed infantry 
could not live against that, and the rush of the spearmen 
cannot live against that. Abdullahi knows what it is to fight 
men now. This will be his last battle.’’ 

Presently Don Zaro could endure the suspense of listening 
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no longer, and hobbled to his hut for the knitting needles 
with which he used to knit the little open-worked caps, round 
which Moslems like to roll their turbans, to earn a piastre or 
two. He believed that the result could only be one way now, 
but the minutes would not move until he was doing some- 
thing with his fingers. 

His suspense lasted till about noon, when two young men 
came into the Sazer to ask him to extract bullets from Theaids 
the temple of the one and from the left arm of the other. 

Before he would take the bullets out he questioned them 
about the battle. And they told him that the British had 
beaten off the charge of Yakub’s army, in which they were 
enrolled, without moving from where they stood, with the 
volleys he had heard in the prison, and that the Khalifa had 
been driven from Gebel Surgham, and that as they left the 
field, Yakub had lost a second army in trying to overwhelm 
the black troops of the British, but that the spearmen of 
Osman-ed-din and Ali wad Helu were closing round the 
Blacks and might destroy them if the British who were 
marching to their rescue did not arrive in time. But they 
said that it could not change the battle, for if the Blacks 
were all killed the English with those terrible volleys would 
sweep the army of Osman and Ali wad Helu before them. 
If the Khalifa had twice as many men, they said, it would 
make no difference, for the British poured such a rain of 
bullets that when it struck the ranks of the Dervishes it 
rolled them about like little stones. And once when an 
army of the Khalifa charged down too near the Nile to 
destroy the Camel Corps, one of the British ships had 
joined in and killed half the army in a few minutes. The only 
success the Faithful had had was when Osman, the Khalifa’s 
son, had defeated the Egyptian cavalry and chased them 
from the field for several miles. Before night the British 
would be in Omdurman, the whole army of them, slaughtering 
every soul in the place. 

‘Come here, O Idris,”’. shouted Don Zaro—‘ Abdullahi 
and all his works are gone for ever, do you hear me—gone 
for ever. The English in half a morning have slaughtered 
his army like Abdurrahman-en-Nejumi slaughtered the 
army of Hicks. Yakub and all his men are dead, and as these 
two men left the field, Osman-eddin and Ali wad Helu were 
about to share their fate. In a few hours, while Abdullahi is 
hiding his head in the desert, you will hear the bands and 
drums of the English and the bagpipes of the Scotch, and 
their men will come sweeping into Omdurman, long lines of 
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them with their wicked bayonets, and every armed man who 

ges in their way will be sent to earth never to rise again, but 

ee who surrender will be spared after the manner of the 
nglish.”’ | 

“And I?” asked Idris-es-Saier, the gaoler of the Khalifa, 
who had done to death so many of the greatest men in the 
Sudan, and was still the lord of life over Don Zaro and the 
other hundred: prisoners in the gaol, as he leaned upon his 
rifle, “‘ What will become of me ? ” 

“TI shall protect you,” said Don Zaro, who could hardly 
move for his chains, except when the fit of madness had 
seized him. ‘‘ My brothers the English are coming—Ibrahim 
Fauzi’s brothers, Hamsa the Jaalin’s brothers.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE DAY BEFORE OMDURMAN 


AL day long a great army had been sweeping up the left 
bank of the Nile to the squalid mud-village of Agaiga and 
the pebbly plain of Kerreri. 

On their left lay the wide river where the Blue Nile poured 
into the White its dark turbid floods from Abyssinian High- 
lands. Right in front of them lay Icw rocky hills without 
one sign of life. But everyone’s heait bezan to beat high, 
for behind that grim horizon lay the sacred city of the Mahdi, 
and the assembled armies of the Khalifa. 

All day long the solid columns of infantry had been pouring 
into the base, from which they would advance to the assault 
of Omdurman on the morrow, regiment after regiment. Ths 
most famous Light Infantry regiment of the British Army, 
the historic Rifle Brigade, led the way, followed by Lan- 
cashire’s Fusiliers, the desert-hardened Northumberland 
Fusiliers, and the Grenadier Guards—the 2nd Brigade march- 
ing first, for they had not yet had their chance of glory. | 

Behind them came the lst British Brigade, the conquerors 
of the Atbara, the heroes of the most brilliant exploit in all 
the history of savage warfare, the cool sharpshooting Warwicks, 
the Seaforth and Cameron Highlanders who had torn down 
the zariba, and marched over the rifle pits held by the flower 
of the Khalifa’s army, bayonet to spear, and the Lincolns 
whose fire had broken the last resistance. 

Thirteen years before, anyone of those eight swinging 
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British regiments could have marched through the entire 
army of the Mahdi and saved Gordon and Khartum. Now 
they needed all the fierce Black regiments and disciplined 
Egyptians behind them to meet the arrays of the throe 
Khalifas of the Mahdi, the Baggara Emirs from the West, 
and Osman Digna’s from the East. For under the walls of 
Omdurman were a hundred thousand of the most fanatical 
savages in Africa driven into their last ditch by the fearless 
and tireless Sirdar, eager to settle that long account, in which 
there figured five million lives. 

In Maxwell’s Brigade which followed, the XIVth, XIIth, 
and XIIIth Sudanese and 8th Egyptians were men who 
had fought for Gordon, and afterwards fought for Gordon’s 
murderers, and now were fighting for Gordon’s avengers— 
men who had fought in nearly every action of this avenging 
expedition. They were as eager to get at their enemy as 
wild beasts at their prey. They had old scores to pay for 
their sufferings in the Khalifa’s army, when they had been 
helpless not to fight against their friends. And they laughed 
as they thought of what they would do when they came up 
with the Dervishes. 

But the flower of the Blacks were in Hector Macdonald’s 
Brigade which followed Maxwell’s. For the XIth Sudanese 
which led them were the only regiment which had fought in 
every battle of the war, and the Xth behind them and the 
IXth behind them, and the 2nd Egyptians behind them, 
like the XIIIth in Maxwell’s Brigade, had stormed the hills at 
Toski, nine years before, Nine years were as nothing in the 
life of a Sudanese regiment of those days, for they were 
enlisted without asking their leave, and kept with the colours 
until they were too old to fight any longer. _ 

Two more Egyptian and Sudanese Brigades of four regi- 
ments each followed Macdonald's Brigade. Twenty-four 
regiments of infantry ready and thirsting for battle tramped 
into little Agaiga on that first of September, 1898, as eager 
as the sportsmen who at that very moment were tramping 
the fields of Britain and the sister isle on the first day of 
partridge-shooting. 

And as each Brigade marched in it took up its battle order— 
the white regiments with six companies in line and two in 
support, the black and yellow with four companies in line 
and two in support. 

They were to remain under arms all night with a network 
of pickets thrown out. For, if the Khalifa had any rudiments 
of generalship, he must know that night, when there could 
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be no long distance rifle fire and no effective aid from the 
Artillery, was the time for him to hurl his terrible spearmen 
on disciplined troops. 

That the Dervishes were there in force, though there was 
not a sign of life in the hills, everyone knew, because thousands 
of them had followed the cavalry retiring from a recon- 
naissance. 

Hector Macdonald, commanding the Second Brigade of 
Egyptians as he rode up and down his command, noticed tis 
strange demeanour of a tall young British officer in the XIth 
Sudanese. It was Lambert Oliphant, who had been a favourite 
of the Brigadier’s when he commanded the regiment. While 
the other officers were smiling and excited, he was grim and 
dour as a duellist, looking straight in front of him as he rode. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, Oliphant,” he asked, reining up his 
horse beside him for a talk, ‘‘ are you wounded ? ” 

‘No, sir, I’m all right.” 

“A touch of the sun ?”’ 

‘No, sir, really I’m all right.” 

“Well, you’ve something on your mind, then ? 7 

“ Yes, sir, I have something on my mind.” 

“In trouble? But what kind of trouble could you be in ? 
We haven’t had any letters since I don’t know when. What 
is it, boy ?” 

“Well, sir, it’s as bad as having a letter of bad news. 
There’s an Arab boy in the commissariat with one of those 
Greeks who are supplying us, I suppose, and I see him every 
now and then, and he reminds me——he reminds me of 
someone.” He just remembered in time that none of his 
superior officers knew of his marriage ; that he had kept it 
concealed lest the Sirdar, who only accepted unmarried 
officers for the expedition, should send him back. 

“‘ Somebody who is very dear to you ? ” asked the Brigadier. 

Lambert nodded, almost imperceptibly. But the Brigadier 
noted the admission. “It’s that white woman we rescued 
after Toski,” he said. He was a Brigadier at Toski too, but 
he had so recently resigned the command of the regiment then, 
that he remembered very well Lambert’s anxiety to be sent in 
charge of the detachment that went up to Abu Simbel to 
bring down Nejumi’s wives and children. 

He was not surprised, for though he sought the company of 
women so little, he had noticed how beautiful and spirited she 
was, and the curious, almost family reliance which she placed 
in Lambert. 

““ My dear Oliphant,” he said, ‘‘ you may be very much in 
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love with her, but this is not the time to think of women, 
when you are going to face the enemy at any moment; it 
isn’t worthy of you. I know what a good soldier you are, 
for there is no one in my whole brigade whom these dear 
Blacks ”—he glanced affectionately at the row of fierce faces 
whose laughter meant gluttony for slaughter, ‘‘ would follow 
more readily than you to their deaths. Man, you must not 
give up yourself to regrets for a woman on the eve of battle.”’ 

Lambert’s fair face flushed such a crimson that it showed 
through the deep red tan of a long campaign. 

“You mistake me, sir,”’ he said, almost eagerly. “It isn’t 
her at all.” 

Well, if it isn’t that woman, what is it, my boy ?”’ 

“It is a woman, sir, I confess, but not that woman, and 
not in the way that you think.” 

** Well, what is it, then ? ”’ 

“ Seeing that boy has reminded me of this woman’s wrongs, 
sir. She was taken prisoner at Khartum and chosen by the 
Mahdi for himself on account of her beauty.” 

“1 don’t see how it comes in ? ” 

“Well, sir, the Mahdi put her in his harem, and tried to 
force her to be his wife—but she——but he did not succeed, 
because he died. And then she lived a miserable half- 
starved life in Omdurman till she escaped by riding five 
hundred miles in a week on a camel across the desert.” 

‘“‘]T remember that—she escaped with the Austrian Father. 
But, Oliphant, I still don’t see what this has to do with the 
way you're looking. I hope you wouldn’t look like that if 
you were on your way to your execution.” 

“It has only too much to do with it, sir. I loved that 
woman, and wanted nothing in the world so much as to make 
her my wife—that is before she went to Khartum. And to 
think that she went there for that !”’ 

“It’s horrible and disgusting, Oliphant, but why think of it 
now, when your mind ought to be upon the battle which we 
shall have to-morrow, please God. I’d rather tackle them 
by daylight, I don’t want any of them to get away.” 

Lambert did not notice the digression with which the 
Commander ended ; he answered the first part of his speech. 

“‘T am thinking of the battle, sir. Can’t you see that I’m 
thinking of the battle ? ” : | 

“No, I can’t,” said Hector Macdonald bluntly. ‘‘ Why 
do you look like that ? ”’ 

‘* Do you know what these Blacks are thinking about, sir ? ”’ 
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“Very well. They’re thinking about how many people 
they are going to kill to-morrow or to-night.” 

‘And so am I, sir. There isn’t one savage in these four — 
brigades who longs for blood—the blood of the men of the 
Mahdi—a3z Ido. I look as I look because I am seeing blood. 
I want to shed it like that river to wash out the insult offered 
to the woman I love. Now do you understand, sir ?”’ 

The Brigadier rode away in silence. He was a man of 
many battles. No Englishman in the whole army had seen 
blood poured out as he had. But there was something in 
Lambert’s conversation which staggered him; he had never 
seen such blind hate. : 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE DAY OF OMDURMAN 


Ta long night of the first of September, 1898, was over, 

All night long at every unaccountable sound the pickets had 
been prepared to dash in on the main body with the news that 
Mahdism’s hundred thousand spears were pouring to the 
attack, but no attack had come. For the suspicion breathed 
by Don Zaro had taken root in the Khalifa’s cunning brain. 
And he believed that the British wanted him to make a 
night attack so that his warriors might not see the indica- 
tions of the vast mines, which were to blow them all into 
the air. He would not listen when his white spy told him 
that it was impossible to make mines of this kind in one 
afternoon, and that his informant was talking nonsense to 
him when he talked of the indications of the mines which his 
warriors could see by day but not by night. The Khalifa 
would not be convinced. And the attack he devised in its 
place was a master-move, and based on the reports of the 

battles fought by the British against his troops. 
He had observed that they generally delivered their attack 
at dawn, and he had hidden an immense army in the hills 
behind Gebel Surgham to fall on their rear when they were 
marching to their attack on the city before daybreak. Don 
Zaro had made him feel sure that they would repeat their 
usual tactics, and had sent word by his spies to the Sirdar 
that he thought the Khalifa believed him, and warned the 
Sirdar to disappoint him. 

Had the Sirdar moved his army up to be in position for 
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assaulting the city at daybreak the Khalifa’s army would 
have fallen on his rear or flank in the night march, without any 
fear of mines, and would have inflicted a terrible slaughter on 
the British and the Egyptians, if it had not succeeded in 

overwhclming them. | 

But the Sirdar did not 1 ean to fight his battle in the city, 
where every house could be turned into a fortress, and from 
which the enemy could elicct his retreat whenever he chose. 
His plan was to draw the Khalifa’s army out of the city, and 
then interpose his own army between it and the city. 

Thus the night passed without a shot being fired. But at 
the very first streak of light the British cavalry rode out to the 
left and the Egyptians to the right to see if they could solve 
the enigma of the silent and deserted hills. 

The infantry stiffened up for battle, though there seemed no 
signs of it, and though it seemed as if the enemy, now that the 
advantage of the night was gone, could not be so foolish as to 
leave the protection of the city and to come out into the open 
in the face of the British rifle-fire. 

Every man in the army except, it may be, a few of its 
commanders, remained in momentary expectation of the 
order to advance on Omdurman. But no order came, and the 
infantry lay down in their lines, some behind a zariba and 
some behind trenches, with the British artillery on the 
extreme left, and the two brigades of British infantry next to 
them, and three of the Egyptian brigades in line on the 
right with the fourth, Collinson’s, in reserve. The long line 
of infantry made a semi-circle with the Nile for its base, 
and each end was guarded by powerful gunboats. The 
Egyptian artillery and the maxims were mounted at intervals 
between the infantry. . 

There was hardly a sound in the whole host or the country 
round till someone saw a cavalryman come over the shoulder 
of Gebel Surgham. 

The words : “ They’re coming!” leapt simultaneously from 
most of twenty thousand pairs of lips. 

_ A few seconds later came two more horsemen, and then all 
the cavalry, British and Egyptian dashed in. , 

Without doubt it was battle. It seemed only minutes 

before white banners waved where the cavalry had just 
assed, and a noise unmistakable, though it was indefinable, 

as like a whisper, and swelled into the beating of drums 

and the roar of attack from savage throats. | 

Instinctively men looked at their watches. It was half-past 
six; and, as the distant sounds began to define themselves, 
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came the thunder of a British gun. It seemed to call the 
enemy out of the ground like a magician’s spell. In a minute 
there were long lines of white figures moving forward almost 
_ as fast as cavalry. 

They did not heed the British guns, but flew steadily forward, 
though the lines shivered when, while they were still more 
than a mile away, the Guards and the Warwicks on the left 
front began their volleys by sections. 

In an instant they recovered themselves but changed their 
direction to the British right, only for fresh volleys to pour 
into them from the Highlanders, the Lincolns, and Maxwell’s 
Brigade. Then they saw that they were fighting against a 
long front of infantry, and resumed their original direction 
and came straight on. 

After that one shiver of surprise they ran straight on into 
the volleys from the infantry, which grew more deadly at 
every fifty yards. And they paid no more heed to the guns 
and maxims planted between the infantry, which poured 
shrapnel and machine fire into them. As one line fell another 
took its place. They fell in whole lines, and the rifles of the 
British grew so red hot that the soldiers were sent back to 
the reserve by sections to change their rifles. They could only 
carry them by their slings. 

But still the Dervishes came on. And there were riflemen 
supporting them, for their bullets rained on the British 
position, not so spent that they could not kill. One of them 
hit Captain Caldecott, the strongest man in the British Army, 
and it killed him, though few found their billets, except 
among the Highlanders, who had to stand, because they could 
not see to fire out of the zariba lying down. 

Even Dervishes could not stand that fire. But the Bagsara 
had oe worthy of their name at last—these were the 
proud Baggara of Osman-ed-din and Yakub, the Khalifa’s 
own, They came on no more, but they did not go back, for 
they had died as they marched. On all that wide plain there 
was nothing but that carpet of long lines of white bodies, 
stained with red, and, at its edge, those other lines of white 
men and black grimly waiting for more enemies to come on. 

And further to the right there were the sullen men of 
Macdonald’s, who had not fired a shot, with the favourite 
officer of the fighting XIth looking black as thunder, and 
feeling hardly able to stay in his trench. 

The Brigadier going his rounds passed him—*“ Cheer up, 
Oliphant! Our time will come when we get to Omdurman— 
there'll be some storming there,” 
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It was eight o’clock now, and for half an hour there had only 
been desultory firing. This was the tamest battle of the 
whole war. 

It was cruel fortune for the battle-loving blacks of Mac- 
donald’s Brigade that not a shot should they have fired, 
for while the first British brigade and Maxwell’s Sudanese 
were mowing down part of Osman-ed-din’s army with their 
rifle-fire, Osman was showing himself a worthy heir to the 
Khalifate by his bold generalship to the north with another 
portion of his army. 

With keen judgment he picked out the Egyptian Brigade at 
the north end of the zariba as the weak point in the Sirdar’s 
position and swept down on it. 

This was the brigade of which the Sirdar felt least sure if 
it had to meet the whole force of the Dervish charge, so he 
ordered his great cavalry leader, Colonel Broadwood, to move 
out and draw the Dervish attack upon himself. 

Out dashed Broadwood with nine squadrons of splendid 
Egyptian cavalry, the Camel Corps and the guns of the horse 
artillery, and established himeelf in the Kerreri Hills, two 
parallel ranges, separated by a valley a thousand yards wide 
and running down towards the Nile, to witbin a thousand 
yards of the bank. For the horses and camels could be kept 
out of fire in the valley, while their riders fired volleys from the 
southern range, and the Horse Artillery opened fire from the 
river end, the only place where they could be manceuvred. 

Osman-ed-din showed his ability by suddenly abandoning 
his movement to envelop the Egyptian Brigade and turning 
the whole force of 15,000 men, many of them riflemen, on the 
daring little force of cavalry, which had spoilt his flanking 
movement, as they were too strong to be ignored. 

Annihilation stared them in the face, for, overlapping the 
ranges at their Western end, where he was out of fire of the 
Horse Artillery, Osman enfiladed the skirmishers with his 
riflemen. Fifty men fell at once. Colonel Broadwood 
withdrew his cavalry to the northern ridge before serious 
disaster overtook them. But the Camel Corps, even if they 
had not been encumbered with wounded, could not move as 
fast as the Dervish footmen, for the Kerreri hills are strewn 
with sharp boulders and pebbles on which the camels, with 
their big soft feet, could only hobble. 

Broadwood had already received the order to retire on the 
zariba, but had moved off to the north in the hopes of drawing 
this great army corps of 15,000 of the finest of the Khalifa’s 
men away from the field. If he could manage this with only a 
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tenth of the force he would exercise an important influence 
on the battle. But, when he saw that the Camel Corps could 
not move fast enough to take part in his manuevre, he 
ordered them to retire on the Infantry. 

The order came too late, for the Dervishes, seeing what 
he was doing, changed their front and, leaving a strong force 
to hold the cavalry, charged down the valley and the southern 
ridge with their main force to put themselves between the 
Camel Corps and the zariba. The 15,000 Dervishes were now 
within four hundred yards of their prey, and in a few minutes 
the gallant and indispensable camel-men would be anni- 
hilated. 

Broadwood was not the man to see them perish before his 
eyes. He gave the order for his cavalry to prepare to charge 
to draw the Dervish attack off the camelry. But with the eye 
of a commander he saw that, if they charged, they would not 
charge like conquerors but martyrs. They would be cut down 
to oe before the slow camel-men could reach the sheltering 
zariba. 

He ground his teeth at his helplessness, for already the 
thousands of Dervish spearmen had poured down into the 
plain, and thrown themselves between the camel-men and 
the zariba. 

The camel-men prepared to sell their lives dearly. Their 
young white officer made them dismount, form a square 
round their camels, fix bayonets—the latest manceuvre they 
had been taught, and pour a carbine fire into the Dervishes. 


% me ] * * * * 


The Dervishes despatched to overwhelm the Camel Corps 
saw their prey within their jaws and, with intuitive judg- 
ment, placed their entire mass between Broadwood and his 
supports, before they faced to the left to close in upon the © 
camel-men. They took their chance over delay, because they 
did not see where salvation was to come from. But chance 
is unforgiving. If they had delivered their attack straight 
from the hills they would ere this have been mingled with 
the few hundreds of the Camel Corps stabbing and slashing, 
and no one could have separated them. Even now they 
would be on them in a few minutes, and then all would be 
over. But just as they closed their ranks for the charge 
there came a roar and a shock which shook the earth, and 
when the Dervishes, drunk with superstitions, looked, they 
saw resting upon the Nile a cloud of smoke that launched 
red lightning at them, and lo, from the hills of Kerreri to 
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the river, hundreds of Dervishes lay writhing, bleeding, 
dismembered, and dead, and more fell every minute. 

The camel-men gazed too, but they could divine the cause. 
From the distance they could see a grey shape gliding over 
the face of the waters, and the roar and the shock were 
redoubled. 

The long arm of the Navy had saved the hapless Egyptians 
preparing to sell their lives for what they were worth. The gun- 
boats toll off to guard the ends of the zariba had had little 
to do except wait and watch. But they kept the watch of 
men who have the perils of the sea ever ready to leap upon 
them. One minute the Dervishes changed their front and 
charged down towards the river. The next minute the gun- 
boat had slipped her anchors, buoyed for the purpose, and 
was gliding to a place where her fire was clear of the zartba 
and the camel-men. The commander had had an eye on 
those camel-men. He thought they might need his aid, and 
his men were ready to give it, with every ounce in the broad- 
side. Every man was in his place, tense with excitement. 

Fire | came the order from the turret. There was a roar 
like the explosion of a magazine, and from the gunboat’s 
side every gun, machine gun, and rifle poured its hail on the 
advancing hordes. 

The rifles could do but little after the first discharge for 
the gunboat lay in a bank of smoke, but the guns and machine 
guns were trained, and went on with their fire, methodically 
and mercilessly, in the direction where their muzzles were 
pointed before the smoke enveloped them, and, with the 
meer guns going at that short range, the rifles could be 
spared. 

But the commander judged when his gunfire would have 
stopped the rush, and gave the order to cease firing till he 
could steam out of hie gun smoke. 

The Dervishes were staggered, but they still poured down 
from the hills. The gunners took fresh sightings. The broad- 
side spoke again and again and again. At last even Dervishes 
could stand that fire no longer, and broke for cover in the 
hills. The camel-men had kept their square and riddled the 
fugitives with volleys. Had they mounted too soon a few 
Dervishes contemptuous of death might have reached them 
and rent them like leopards in a sheepfold. The Egyptian 
troopers’ impulse was to mount and make for the Infantry 
the moment the Dervishes turned, but discipline is are: 
in the Egyptian, and they obeyed their white officer. An 
they meant to play the game out. They were saved from 
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destruction. They must take their part in the pro- 
gramme, and their part was to harry the flying Dervishes 
with rifle fire till they found their cover, and then to move 
their slow-going beasts into the zarvba. 

Osman saw himself checkmated towards the river. The 
men mown down were his spearmen. The survivors he sent 
to reinforce his riflemen whom he had reserved for the cavalry. 

The cavalry fled before his riflemen, fled three long miles 
to the north. The fire of the Mahdists was only dangerous 
from a short distance, and Broadwood kept outside it. 

But the ground was bad for Artillery and the guns stuck 
in @ swampy bottom. Osman’s riflemen began picking off 
men and horses. 

Colonel Broadwood seized the situation. He was not afraid 
of the guns, as served by the Dervishes, and trying to drag 
them out or destroy them would create a delay for the Der- 
vishes as readily as for his own men. He gave the orders to his 
men to unhorse the guns, and gallop away to a safe 
distance and pick off the Dervishes, as they tugged at the 
guns, instead of being picked off themselves. When the main 
body pressed him he galloped on till he had led them far 
out of the battle and made them too late to take any part 
in determining it. Had Osman left enough men to mask the 
cavalry, and pursued his rush to envelop the Egyptian Brigade 
on the British night, they might not have stood the rush, and 
had he pierced the zariba at this point great slaughter would 
have ensued. But there was the Navy to reckon with, and 
they might never have reached the Egyptians. He had had 
one experience with the Navy when half the flower of his 
army were mown down just as the extermination of the 
Camel Corps seemed within their grasp. He was about to have 
another. Great had been the jubilation of the Arabs when 
they drove Broadwood from his guns ; those two old seven- 
pounders embedded in the marsh might represent zero in 
fighting power to the Dervishes, and hardly more to the 
British. But capturing guns from the British was a victory to 
the Arabs, and they were swarming round them like flies on 
dead bodies, while their horsemen galloped after the retreating 
Beyptian cavalry and attacked their rear. 

ut they were fighting a great covelry ieader, for, while 
Broadwood galloped away to draw them from their infantry, 
he planned his charge, and by a brilliant manwuvre doubled 
one squadron of his cavalry on them and put them to flight. 

As soon as Broadwood was clear, the Navy who had been 
watching their opportunity plumped their shells fnto the 
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Dervishes massed round the two guns—a formidable army, 
for they meant to retain these trophies of victory at all costs. 
It was an example of the vanity of human intentions. They 
could not even fight for them. The naval gunners pushed 
them away from the Nile with their fire as easily as one blows 
dust off a polished table. And, when Broadwood had routed 
the Dervish cavalry, he saw that their infantry had disap- 
peared into the hills, leaving him to pick up the guns at his 
leisure and trot into the zartba with them. Ere he was back 
in the zariba, the Dervish attack on its front had died away. 
Those who were not dead were lying down shamming death, 
waiting to fall one by one on Englishmen as they got the 
chance. 

It was the turn of the British cavalry now. They were to 
make a reconnaissance to be followed by a general advance on 
the city. With the Dervish army swept off the plain in the 
front attack, and swept off the plain where it had endeavoured 
to cut off the Camel Corps, and driven into the hills by the 
naval fire or lured away for miles by Broadwood’s ruse, 
where they attacked the cavalry and the Horse Artillery, 
the Sirdar saw the opportunity for his master-move—to 
fling himself into the unassaulted city, before the Khalifa 
and his army could get back to it. 

But first there must be a reconnaissance to see that no 
unbroken force barred the way. 

The Sirdar had not yet given the word, but every man in 
the army had anticipated it. 

As the firing died away the Lancers stood to their horses. 
A few minutes later General Gatacre and his staff came gal- 
loping along the rear of the infantry shouting for the Colonel 
of the Lancers. The conversation was very brief. The men 
saw the General point to the ridge below Gebel Surgham, 
the hill which bounded the horizon in front. And immediately 
afterwards came the order to “ Mount and fall in ! ” | 

And so with little ado the 21st Lancers rode out of the 
zariba at Agaiga to their famous charge. They did not look 
like it. As one who charged with them wrote home: “‘ They 
were a great square block of ungainly brown fi and little 
horses, hung all over with water-bottles, saddlebags, picketing 
gear, tins of bully-beef, all jolting and jangling together ; 
the polish of peace gone ; soldiers without glitter ; horsemen 
without grace ; but still a regiment of light cavalry in active 
operation against the enemy.”’ 

They had to go thus, for no one knew when they would 
see food or camp again. They must be ready to bivouac 
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wherever fortune left them, if they were entangled with the 
enemy, though they were only riding out on a reconnaissance. 

They rode at the trot with two or three patrols galloping 
forward to see if they would have to fight for the ridge. But 
no enemy was there. There was nothing to see but the great 
rocks of Gebel Surgham on the right, and a plain at the mercy 
of cavalry from there to Omdurman. For in front there were 
only little knots of Dervishes, horse and foot, moving inde- 
pendently, and, three miles away, a mighty river of wounded 
and fugitives pouring back into the city from the Khalifa’s 
army. And this river which they saw was really out of sight 
when they first saw it. Their eyes fell on no earthly wounded or 
fugitives; the water which they were threading was not 
there, nor the trees nor the hills. The whole of that phantom 
army. was passing through the heavens reflected in the his- 
torical mirage of the day of Omdurman. 

As they advanced and cleared the obstacle they saw the 
real men too, looking ghostly and unreal in the haze. It 
seemed as if the powers of the air were taking part in the 
famous fight. 

On rode the Lancers till sharpshooters filled the rocks of 
Gebel Surgham, and began picking them out of their saddles. 
Then they dismounted and took shelter, and as they replied 
with their carbines, caught flashes of light. The men knew that 
the heliograph was talking, and mounted like lightning when 
its orders rang out from the Colonel’s lips. The order was like 
a draught of fiery spirits “Advance! Clear the left flank ! 
Use every effort to prevent the enemy re-entering Om- 
durman |” 

As they swung into their saddles they could see the enemy 
re-entering by hundreds. These fugitives had to be headed 
off ; those little knots of Dervishes on the plain had to be 
brushed away. The ground seemed ideal for cavalry, but the 
Colonel sent out patrols. There were only two patrols of five 
men each, and every man in the regiment wanted to be in them 
though there was no chance of any of them coming back 
alive if the Dervishes could shoot straight at duelling dis- 
tances, for the plain was full of tens and twenties. It was not 
safe for anything less than a squadron. The two lieuten- 
ants did not think of that. One skirted in closer to Surgham 
not heeding the sharpshooters ; the other galloped towards 
Omdurman ; the Dervish rifles crackled in every direction, 
but both patrols coolly performed their duties and galloped 
back without a man being hit. ‘‘ From Surgham,”’ said one, 
“it looked as safe as from anywhere else.” But the other was 
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more popular, for he reported that he had found a khor three- 
quarters of a mile south-west, a shallow sort of khor that 
cavalry could charge through, with a thousand Dervishes 
in it, and all the four hundred Lancers cried Hooray ! to them- 
selves. For they would have their charge, and then they 
would have a glorious pursuit of the broken army right up to 
the gates of Omdurman. 

The men in the khor were the Hadendowas of the wily 
Osman Digna. It may have been merely to strengthen the 
guard which had to head the British cavalry from the fugi- 
tives, or it may have been one of Osman’s favourite ambus- 
cades, to send two thousand Baggara, from the picked force 
who stood round the great Black Flag of the Khalifa, to hide 
in the khor with these Hadendowa, after the Adjutant of the 
Lancers had reconnoitred them. In either case the general- 
ship was with the Dervishes, who tempted the Lancers to 
charge. 

The Sirdar had forbidden them to charge ; he had only one 
regiment of British cavalry in his army and he needed them 
for scouting, for skirmishing, and for cutting up a flying 
enemy. He had no wish to waste them in hand-to-hand 
encounters with spearmen. The enemy had fifty thousand 
spearmen or twice fifty thousand spearmen, and could afford 
to lose a score of them for every Lancer who was put out 
of action. 

The Colonel knew this, and gave the orders to skirt the 
khor. This did not suit the Hadendowas’ book. A hundred 
skinny heroes in old blue cotton shirts sprang up to force a 
charge by pouring a fire into their flank, which could not at 
that range fail to bring down many victims. 

The Colonel, though he saw what was behind these skir- 
mishers, ordered “ the Right Wheel into line ”’ to be sounded. 
The sixteen troops swung round and locked themselves into 
sia galloping line, and the 21st Lancers began their first 
charge. 

A few seconds showed them that they had been trapped, for 
right in front of them yawned a deep khor, and in it, twelve 
deep, were three thousand white-robed Dervishes massed 
round a dozen standards. 

The Lancers were not like the Egyptian cavalry. The 
sight inspired them with the lust for fighting. All they 
thought of was to spur their horses into a momentum that 
would carry them through. Their centre tumbled the 
skirmishers head over heels into the khor, and charged in 
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after them ; they rode in a half moon formation with the 
ends in advance. 

Who would have not been unnerved by seeing a hollow, 
with broken sides and a sharp dip, packed with Baggara and 
Hadendowa, yawning in front of them as they galloped ? 
The 21st Lancers, “a regiment with no service and no 
prestige,’ were not. They rose to the occasion gloriously. 
They jumped as if 1t was possible to jump a dry river bed ; 
they jumped like boys jumping from a diving board; and 
_ they landed in the midst of heads and spears. So closely 
packed were the spearmen that few of the horses could fall. 
But hundreds of the Arabs fell, killed or stunned by the 
strokes of the hoofs, and the impact of the horses’ bodies with 
twenty-stone mounted on each. It took so many seconds 
for the Arabs to recover from the shock that the Lancers, 
except the few who were stricken mortally, righted themselves 
in their saddles, or remounted the nearest horse, and spurred 
on through the throng and up the other side of the khor, 
while the Arabs round them were felled or reeling. 

Those few seconds saved the cavalry. Their worst losses 
were incurred while they were scrambling out of the khor, be- 
cause then they had enemies behind them as well as in front 
and between them. 

The Dervishes could scramble up the bank quicker than 
the horses. They threw themselves in front to head them off 
and cut their reins, they threw themselves in between to drag 
riders off their horses. From behind they dealt hamstringing 
cuts at the chargers with their great two-handed swords, and 
threw their javelins with unerring aim, or fired their rifles 
with their muzzles pressed against the horscs’ flanks. 

But it is not easy to hamstring a kicking horse, even for a 
swordsman like a Dervish, and a revolver moves quicker than 
a rifle, and the Englishmen had more sweep for their sword 
arms, and the maddened horses lashed out with their hoofs, and 
so, in time that was short by the watch, the Lancers shook 
themselves clear and galloped on. In two hundred yards 
they halted and reformed facing the enemy. 

It took them less than five minutes, and the men expected 
another charge. But the Colonel’s orders were clear. If it 
had not been for those sharpshooters hanging on the Lancers’ 
flank that wonderful fight between fresh and fearless cavalry 
and fresh and fearless massed spearmen would never have 
taken place. In two minutes a quarter of the horses and 
more than half that number of men were dead or past fighting. 
The men clamoured to charge back for their comrades who 
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had fallen in the khor. But the Colonel knew that they were 
killed the moment they had fallen, and that the wounded who 
had come out of the fight, when their comrades left them for 
the charge, would be massacred by the Dervish stragglers 
scattered over the plain like flies. 

The Dervishes too expected another charge and drew 
themselves up for it. 

But the cavalry went back to desert tactics. They galloped 
round the Dervish flank and, when they got to a point where 
they could enfilade the khor, dismounted and used their 
carbines. 

The Dervishes left the khor and began to advance on them. 
If the dismounted cavalry wavered they were lost. But they 
shot on steadily, and the Dervishes fell fast. Then, wonder 
of wonders, the Dervishes turned and ran, still in good order, in 
the direction of the great Black Banner on the hill of Gebel 
Surgham. The Hadendowa tactics had prevailed. Osman 
Digna’s emirs were better generals than the Baggara. They 
knew the capabilities of the magazine rifle. 

And so the 21st Lancers remained in possession of their 
battlefield and their dead. 

The finest charge in the war should never have been made. 
Reconnaissance was the business of the Lancers. They 
should have ridden right round Gebel Surgham, and examined 
all the folds of the hills. Yet their blunder made the victory 
more complete as deeds of the highest valour are wont to do. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
HOW LAMBERT OLIPHANT SAVED HIS BRIGADE 


‘““’'DaMn our luck, Thursby,” said Bimbashi Oliphant of the 
XIth Sudanese to his commanding officer. “ Of course it’s 
right that the British Brigades should lead into Omdurman. 
But they'll get all the fighting; the Dervishes will have 
cleared off or be lying low by the time we get up.” 

** And a good job too, Lambert. I don’t want to kill any 
more of them. I’d rather see them in our own regiments like 
these chaps. Every other man in our corps has fought for the 
Mahdi or the Khalifa in his time.”’ 

“It’s the Baggara I want to kill. They don’t come in 
much.”’ 

‘** Wad Nejumi wasn’t a Baggara, and the Mahdi wasn’t a 
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Baggara,” said the Kaimakam of the XIth. He knew how 
Lambert Oliphant brooded over his idea, and he did not think 
it worthy of him. 

** Well, anyhow I want to get some of the fighting.” 

“You may get your belly full yet. Do you suppose the 
Sirdar has changed our brigade with Lewis’s for nothing? A 
rear guard action is always the stiffest.” | 

*“* I suppose he changed it because he did not want to take 
any risks ; Lewis’s Gyppies are a bit raw.” 

“It may be that,” said Colonel Thursby in his phleg 
matic Sphinx-like way, and the subject dropped, because an 
order came from the Brigadier which deflected the brigade to 
the west. 

** T suppose Old Mac has noticed that we’re losing ground on 
the rest,’’ he said. The first British Brigade had been hurried 
up into line with the Second which was leading, and Maxwell’s 
and Lewis’s Egyptian Brigades had quickened up to keep 
their places. 

“It must be a flanking movement,’ said Lambert, “ we 
may round up some Dervishes after all.” 

** P’raps it is,” said Thursby, and relapsed into silence. 

Lambert was not so easily satisfied. He had his crusade in 
his mind, and was hunting for the enemy with his glasses. 

The two British Brigades were crossing the ridge beyond 
Gebel Surgham, Maxwell’s Brigade was right under Gebel 
Surgham ; Lewis was hurrying his brigade. A sack in the 
wake of the British would give them the fillip they required. 
Collinson’s, the reserve Egyptian Brigade, was far away on 
the left. But Lambert thought he detected something 
moving to the north of Gebel Surgham, and the Brigadier was 
not taking things for granted, for he was riding not with the 
XIth who were leading, but with the Xth who were bringing 
up the rear. 

Something was in the air. Macdonald had halted and 
deployed. Suddenly a loud report broke off the laughter of 
the men. The guns which accompanied Macdonald’s 
Brigade were unlimbered and firing. It was impossible to see 
enough for the guns to be very effective, but they would let 
the army know that the Khalifa’s men were in motion again. 

Lambert was vibrating with excitement. His heart had 
leapt when Macdonald halted and deployed, but he would not 
hope too much lest he should be disappointed. 

Gatacre, the watchful, heard it and halted the British 
Brigades without waiting for the Sirdar’s instructions. The 
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Sirdar, grim and unmoved, was ordering Maxwell to storm the 
Surgham hill. 

Five minutes later Lambert knew that his prayer had been 
answered, for the great Black Flag of the Khalit a came over the 
crest of the hill, and Yakub with scores of banners—white 
emblazoned in many colours with the war-texts of Mahdism— 
and with the Khalifa’s bodyguard, fifteen thousand of the 
finest troops in the Mahdist Empire, swept down to the attack 
of Macdonald’s devoted three thousand. 

Lambert felt no alarm. He did not know that the Sirdar 
had seen everything, and ordered Lewis’s Brigade on the 
right and the 2nd British Brigade on the left to form into line 
with Maxwell’s, and advance on the Khalifa’s bodyguard to 
take the weight off Macdonald. He did not know that the 
Sirdar had himself galloped to the ridge to dispatch at the 
double the victors of the Atbara, the flower of the white 
army, the Ist British Brigade, to fill the wide gap between 
Lewis’s young Egyptians and Macdonald’s left. 

Stout-hearted Hector Macdonald prepared to fight the 
battle as if aid could not reach him. And he knew the peril he 
was in if it did not. He knew that his Sudanese, magnificent 
in their courage, would fling away their best chance—their 
rifle-fire—in the excitement at the longed-for prospect of 
driving their bayonets into the Baggara. Man for man the 
disciplined Black with his bayonet could account for the 
Baggara with his spear. But there were five spears to one 
bayonet, with the bravest men in the world behind them. 
Even if he had been capable of firing as steadily as the British, 
the Black soldier hardly wished to kill his enemies before they 
got up to him; he wished to smash his bayonet into their 
bodies, to feel the squish, to hear the thud, to see the blood 
spurt. “‘ For God’s sake make the men fire low, Oliphant,” 
cried Thursby, “ or we shan’t get through. They’d do better 
firing their guns along the ground than blazing them off in the 
air as they do—at least there’d be the chance of 8 ricochet.” 

There was not a Sudanese in the battalion who longed to 
kill Mahdists with his own hand, to see the man he struck at 
go down, more than Lambert Oliphant. But Oliphant was an 
Englishman and he wished to kill not only with his own hand 
but as many as possible—to swell the flood of blood which 
was to pay for the Mahdi’s insult to Francesca. He drew his 
sword and went up and down the line thrashing down their 
muzzles. ‘‘ Damn you,” he cried, “ fire low! or you won’t 
kill enough ! ” 

Colonel Thursby’s orders fell on ears deafened by excitement, 
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but the men he could reach did fire lower for a little while for 
Lambert’s sake. They had never seen a British officer like 
him. Instead of Thursby’s reassuring smile, or Cursitor Bey’s 
untiring energy, Bimbashi Oliphant was as mad as a Baggara 
with hate and passion. His eyes blazed, the veins in his 
forehead swelled ; he looked like a murderer. This was a man 
after their own hearts. Words cannot express how they 
hated the Baggara, who had kept them in slavery so long, and 
made them fight against their own friends. 

If they could have seen, if they had had time to look at the 
other Sudanese under Maxwell storming the top and further 
slopes of Surgham at the point of the bayonet, they would 
have been mad with envy. 

They were naan so hard for existence that they did not 
see the peril of the helpless units behind them. The transport— 
among them that Arab boy, whose resemblance to Francesca 
had moved Lambert so strangely—were up and moving 
confusedly in the rear of Collinson’s, the reserve Egyptian 
Brigade, who were hurrying up to get nearer the British in the 
sack of Omdurman—that was their idea of an assault. But 
the hospital staff were still by the shore in the zariba, and the 
wounded were in the ammunition barges tied up to the bank, 
and there were only two companies of infantry to guard 
transport and hospital. The Egyptian cavalry had not yet 
come in, and they were burdened with their wounded. The 
gunboats were down stream shelling Osman-ed-din’s army, 
which had been pursuing the cavalry, to drive them into the 
desert, but with growing ill-success. The great army of 
Osman-ed-din and Ali wad Helu were finding cover a little 
inland and were moving back to the south again after the 
returning cavalry, who did not know that pursuit was drawing 
near again as they leisurely extracted the guns left in the 
morass, and did not know that the zariba into which they 
were retreating was no longer held by the infantry. 

Hunter saw Macdonald’s peril better than Macdonald 
himself, who lay shrouded in the smoke of his guns and 
rifle fire. He saw that Macdonald’s rifle fire was not mowing 
down Yakub’s fifteen thousand as they had to be mown down, 
if his three thousand were going to hold their own against 
them in the open. He saw the fatal gap between the right of 
Lewis’s Brigade and the left of Macdonald’s. He galloped up 
to warn the Sirdar. The Sirdar, who in a battle valued 
Hunter’s judgment above his own, made three of the brigades, 
which had been marching in line west when Surgham was 
stormed, change front to the north till taey were marching 
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at right angles with Macdonald’s. This broke the irresistible 
weight of Yakub’s spearmen as they rushed down the slopes 
on Macdonald’s devoted Brigade, whose wild fire could not 
crush them. Every spearman that Yakub launched had to 
pass through the zone of fire—first of Lyttleton’s British and 
then of Maxwell’s and Lewis’s Egyptians. Even then they 
came on in such force that spear eh bayonet often met, and 
Lambert emptied his revolver more than once—the sure sign 
of close combat. 

And the worst danger was not from the Baggara who flung 
themselves on the bayonets. For they had discovered that 
between the long lines of fire upon their flank and the long 
line of Macdonald’s Brigade in front was a wide gap through 
which they could penetrate and envelop Macdonald’s flank. 
Hunter saw this and ordered the reserve companies of the 
7th Egyptians to fill it. But the 7th were the worst soldiers in 
the army. Macdonald’s Brigade had changed places with 
Lewis’s to bring up the rear because Lewis’s could not be 
relied upon for a sudden attack from the rear, and the 7th 
was the only regiment in the army which had an Egyptian 
colonel, and was the unsteadiest regiment in the Brigade. 
They were dashing and splendidly drilled if things were going 
se but they had not got over their nervousness of the 

aggara. 

They deployed into line as they were ordered and filled the 
gap. The Baggara swerved their assault upon them with a 
yell that curdled their blood. This was the one place at 
which the line could be pierced, and as they saw the rush the 
hearts of the 7th failed them. Insensibly they began to 
draw together and draw back, to close their ranks and give 
way. 

Lambert saw them and pointed them out to his Colonel. 

There was no time to be lost and Macdonald was at the 
other end of the line. It was not for Thursby to give the 
order, but he gave it, and the next instant the fierce Bimbashi 
was leading the two reserve companies of the XIth, who had 
been straining like greyhounds at the leash, to reinforce the 
7th. The two companies had fixed their bayonets and 
were rushing behind him to the threatened spot when Hunter, 
the general commanding the whole movement, came flying up 
at full gallop. He had noticed the peril and dashed to meet 
it himself. 

But when he saw Lambert and his bayonets he reined up 
his horse. He, too, knew Lambert’s dour reputation and the 
qualities of the XIth. But it was not in the fighting line that 
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he wanted them. Yakub was to be met with the rifle, not the 
bayonet, and, when the Baggara drew near, these men were 
as likely to charge without orders as the others were to fly. 

But the 7th Egyptians could use their rifles, and their 
ammunition was hardly touched. He halted the XIth 
behind them, with instructions to bayonet them if they 
attempted to break away. 

For a second the Sudanese almost mutinied. But they 
knew that Hunter never took a precaution which was not 
needed, and sullenly obeyed. Warned by the temper of the 
XlIth, the 7th steadied a little and began to pour a heavy 
independent fire into the charging Baggara. It was in vain 
that their officers ordered volleys by half companies ; though 
they did not let off their rifles like the Sudanese, they fired as 
fast as they could aim at all. They were too nervous to leave 
off firing by half companies while the other halves delivered 
their volleys. 

The Baggara were too many and too near to be stopped 
by desultory firing. On, on they came, till they were not a 
hundred yards away, not fifty, not twenty. Then the Egyp- 
tians lost their hearts and turned to run, as if they could 
outrun a Baggara—as if their backs were safer to present to 
the enemy than loaded rifles. 

Ten seconds more and they would have run in upon Lam- 
bert’s two companies and made a mob of them, they were 
so terrified that they would rather be bayoneted by their 
own men than stand up to the yelling Baggara. 

Lambert saw this, and with supreme presence of mind 
faced his men to the right about, wheeled them to the left 
at the double, and as soon as they were at right angles to 
their former position halted them, faced them to the right 
about again, and was ready to charge. 

By this time the Egyptians had raced past them with the 
Baggara at their heels. If they only saw their chance the 
Baggara could envelop Lambert's right and roll up his line 
like stubble in a fire. Lambert saw the risk, but there was 
also a chance, and to stay where he was had meant certain 
destruction. If they charged, he and his men would at any 
rate kill man for man before they died. 

One peril passed. The Baggara were too occupied with 
8pearing the flying Egyptians to heed Lambert’s men until 
it was too late to envelop them. Instead of enveloping them 
they tore past them after the Egyptians, leaving their flank 
exposed to the vengeful Sudanese. 

** Right incline—charge!”’ roared Lambert, and the whistles 
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repeated his order. And then the Fighting XIth—those two 
companies of Lambert’s—drove diagonally on the Baggara 
with bayonets that had been thirsting all day. 

The Baggara turned to meet the new foe with screams of 
rage. They were three to one, and they began to run over the 
Sudanese by sheer weight. Lambert emptied his revolver 
again into them, and expected every moment to be his last. 
But the change of direction broke their impetus, and the XIth 
had learned the lesson of the Atbara—the might of the 
bayonet when its wielders are shoulder to shoulder. They 
kept their formation as they thrust, and drew their bayonets 
back from the spurting bodies, and thrust again. Half of 
thein went down, felled by the broad-spears like oxen, and 
the rest were half-smothered in the rush, but two Baggara had 
fallen for every one of them, and the steady bayonets slowly 
dominated the spears, till the remnant of the Baggara reeled 
before them, reeled and went down in ridges. - 

Only a few hundred were engaged: no more had lived 
through the zone of fire. But it was the finest fighting in 
the battle—the impact of two unbroken bodies of infantry 
without the intervention of the bullet. 

The 7th Egyptians, seeing that the Baggara were routed, 
came back and shot down the remnant that remained, and 
resumed their place in the line. 

The XIth Sudanese, with red bayonets and grinning faces, 
were wheeled back to their position in support—those that 
were Icft of them. 

Lambert smiled at last. 

Fate had hung on a thread, while Yakub’s army of fifteen 
thousand men was charging duwn on Macdonald’s three 
thousand, whose rifle-fire was too ill-aimed to stop them. But 
the thread did not break. The rush did not materialize ; even 
the Baggara were staggered by the enfilading fire of three 
brigades. But they did not go back; they changed their 
front, and turned from Macdonald to the long line coming 
from the south. 

Could they have persevered another half-hour they could 
have crumpled up Macdonald’s Brigade and rolled up Col- 
linson’s from the flank. The Khalifa’s judgment had been 
sound, but he, who had stamped down others with such an 
iron tyranny, had never mace his son obey him, and the curse 
was coming home to roost. For Osman-ed-din, who had been 
ordered to take Macdonald in the flank while Yakub made a 
frontal attack, was only now coming back to the field. 

Osman, who had let the great army with which he had been 
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sent to smash the weak Egyptian Brigade on the right of the 
British zariba, be drawn away miles to the north by Colonel 
Broadwood and the Egyptian cavalry, had now returned and 
formed his junction with the famous green flags of Ali wad 
Helu, who had been kept unimpaired in reserve, and they 
were sweeping down on Macdonald’s right flank. But Mac- 
donald had seen his danger and had drawn his best battalion, 
the “ Fighting XIth ” Sudanese, across the angle from his 
left flank to meet the new danger, while he fought Yakub’s 
men with the other three. 

The IXth, who were on his right flank, suddenly seeing the 
XIth on their right and facing to the right, faced to the right 
themselves without waiting for orders, and met the new 
attack—two Black regiments, of only seven hundred and fifty 
bayonets apiece before the battle began, standing against an 
army, nay, against two armies (for these were the combined 
hosts of Osman-ed-din and Ali wad Helu), for the honour of 
England—two regiments of Blacks with their three or four 
white officers apiece. 

At right angles with them, facing outwards, stood the other 
two battalions, the Xth and the 2nd Egyptians, splendid 
battalions, though with scarcely the prestige of the XIth and 
IXth, fighting the Khalifa’s own bodyguard led by Yakub. 

In the angle controlling both battles stood the man of 
many fights, who had begun as a soldier in the ranks, Hector 
Macdonald. He had no thought whether he or his men would 
come out of the battle. His business was to meet attacks 
from whatever quarter they came, and, seeing untold thousands 
of fresh Arabs coming down from the north, in an instant he 
determined to leave the Khalifa’s army to the brigades 
marching up from the south, and to turn his army to the north. 
So calling up the officers of the IXth to reprimand them for 
changing front without orders, he immediately afterwards 
moved the Xth across the angle to prolong their line to the 
right and the 2nd Egyptians to prolong their line to the left, 
these last facing west to guard their flank from the attack of 
the Khalifa’s bodyguard, who were pouring down to the attack 
with redoubled fury. A great Emir—they knew it must be 
Yakub himself, the brother of the Khalifa, for the vast Black 
flag of the Khalifa was carried before him—was riding in 
their midst urging them to break through. It was Yakub, 
he had recognised the supreme moment, the fraction of time 
which was left for Ali wad Helu and Osman to act with him, 
as the Khalifa had planned. While he attacked from the 
west they were to attack from the north, | 
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Inspired by Yakub’s presence the Baggara were more 
formidable than ever. Then an event happened which seemed 
to shake the earth, a distant artilleryman aimed a shell at 
the Black flag. It fell between Yakub and his banner. 


The staff of the banner was broken and its black folds fell 
on the lifeless body of the foul fiend Yakub. A score of his 
men—the prisoners said it was a hundred—fell round him. 

When the Baggara saw the fall of their General and their 
standard, the charge died away. The survivors marched 
sullenly backwards to tell the Khalifa that all was lost. 

But all was not lost. Macdonald’s Brigade was now in 
direr peril, for Osman and Ali wad Helu had enough men to 
wear down their fire, however well directed, and nothing 
could make the Sudanese steady. 

The watchful Brigadier, as soon as he saw the collapse of 
the front attack, sent for his two companies of the XIth and 
their grim Bimbashi, Hickman and two companies of Lewis’s 
Sudanese battalion taking their places. They had further to 
go on their return, for the XIth had crossed the angle to take 
up their new point against Osman and Ali wad Helu. But 
they dashed across in time, and Thursby thanked God that 
Lambert had returned to help him to try and control the fire. 

But it was heart-breaking work. | 

‘It’s no good, old man, I can’t make ’em do it,” said 
Lambert in answer to Thursby’s expostulations. “I’m 
making the corporals serve out the cartridges in twos and 
threes, and when they get them the beggars blaze off the 
cartridges into the air without tu:ning to look where they’re 
going, so as not to lose the corporal’s eye while they’re begging 
for more.” 

‘* Well, if the Dervishes once get up to us we’re done.” 

“I know it, but the men won’t see it in that light. They 
want them to get up to us ; they want to use their bayonets ! ” 


The men of the three Artillery batteries and the eight 
maxims did their best. They were as steady as they were 
unremitting—they saw that it rested on them if any one in 
Macdonald's Brigade was ever to see home again. For now 
the corporals were coming back from the ammunition boxes 
empty-handed. 

“Tsay, Oliphant,” said the nearest gun commander, “ are 
you gammoning about your cartridges to steady your men, 
or are you really ¢” 

‘There are only three rounds apiece between us and cold 
steel, I am afraid,’’ replied Lambert drily, ‘‘ and for my part 
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I ao like to fire my revolver again—the Xth haven’t got 
a round.” 

“* Then it’s time for case,” said the artilleryman, and passed 
the word for a rapid fire of case shot. 

The Xth fixed their bayonets and were waiting for the end. 

The XIth still had three rounds, but Oliphant had more 
confidence in their steel. ‘‘ You’d better give the order, sir,” 
he said to Thursby, perhaps the last time he would ever 
have to speak to his old friend. “ Battalion, fix bayonets! ”’ 
shouted the Kaimakam, and the whistles rang out, and Oliphant 
drew his sword, which he had veturned to its sheath in despair 
of controlling the fire. He did not, as one is prone to do—in 
that minute he had to live—review his misspent opportunities, 
though there were, God knows ! enough of them. His thoughts 
were all of the woman he loved and had married, and of 
killing and revenge. He longed for the Dervishes to be upon 
them so that he could begin to strike again. The survivors 
of their first line were less than a hundred yards away now, 
and behind them, under the two great standards of Osman 
and Ali wad Helu, untold thousands were pouring on in the 
certain hope of victory. 

The Black soldiers prepared to meet their death joyfully ; 
they meant to take a toll of life for life at least. 

And so, with their bayonets fixed, the [Xth, XIth and Xth 
Sudanese awaited the end. But suddenly a cheer broke out 
from the Xth, for hearing a rush in their rear they glanced 
round and saw the other 10th, who called them their Black 
Battalion, the Lincolns, the best shots in the army, doubling up 
to their support. Instead of forming up behind, the Lincolns 
held on till they had cleared the Brigade, and, forming into 
line, opened an oblique fire across the front of the Sudanese. 

Already little groups of Dervishes were within a hundred 
ea. and their whole army was within three hundred 
yards. 

As company after company of the Lincolns deployed into 
line the men in each company commenced firing. Even this 
independent firing cleared off the rest of the Arab first line. 
But when the whole of the regiment were deployed the 
independent firing ceased for steady volleys in sections, 
without a hitch, and the three battalions of black heroes had 
an object lesson in fire—one British regiment deployed on 
an open plain beating off the attack of two armies of spear- 
men by their rifle fire, though these spearmen were charging 
without flinching to the muzzles of their rifles—the most 
astonishing feat of an astonishing battle. 
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Then Ali wad Helu tried his horsemen, the personal re- 
tainers of his Emirs, four hundred strong. They were only 
500 yards away when he launched them on the Xth Sudan- 
ese. They charged at their highest speed, and the Sudanese 
fired with their mad recklessness, but the Lincolns were 
beside them, and not one reached the line. As they galloped 
forward they fell—first three, then twenty, then thirty-one, 
then fifty, then two hundred, then sixty, then thirty, then five, 
et one. You could tell how they fell by the bunching of the 

odies. 

But three of their riderless horses came galloping up to the 
line neighing with fright. It seemed to the savages that 
the animals were asking desperately what they should do, 
and they opened their ranks and let them through, though 
they trampled men badly as they passed. 

Yakub was dead, and all his host had melted away except 
three dauntless heroes, who stood by the broken staff of the 
Black Flag facing the whole of Macdonald’s Brigade. They 
folded their arms round the staff and gazed steadily forward. 
One fell, then another. The survivor of an army then left the 
flag and advanced upon his foes. Filling his chest he called 
out in a loud voice: ‘‘ God is most great,’’ and hurling his 
spear against the enemy stood still and waited. He did not 
have to wait long. A volley was buried in his body: he 
quivered like a ship which strikes a rock, then his knees gave 
way and he fell back with his head upon his arms and his 
face towards an army. The last shot in the battle killed him. 

Yakub was dead. Ali wad Helu even now was being 
borne from the field with a bullet-shattered thigh. 

But Osman-ed-din was uninjured and a considerable force 
of the green flags had not been engaged. They made for Om- 
durman and got through the city before they could be headed, 
and left it on the southern side. 

The Dervishes, who could not hang on to his force as it 
passed, changed their jibbehs as soon as they reached the city. 

When the Lincolns repulsed the army from Kerreri, the 
Sirdar lost no time in recommencing his march upon Omdur- 
man. ‘There were still fifteen thousand unbroken men, with 
many thousands more ready to reform on them—as many as his 
whole army—who could not be dislodged from the city without 
destroying it, or immense loss of life, if once they established 
themselves in it. So the bugle rang out for a general advance 
upon Omdurman, and by two-thirty the whole army was on 
the march, with Maxwell’s Sudanese Brigade leading. It was 
felt that they would understand the ruses of the Dervishes 
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best, and be readier to take the necessary precautions, which 
might involve the letting of much black blood. 

The Sirdar, with his whole staff and with the captured 
Black Flag of the Khalifa carried behind him, and attended 
by the band of the Fighting XIth, rode at the head of the 
whole army. He had an escort of red bayonets of the 
XIVth Sudanese, fresh from the storming of Gebel Surgham. 
The rear was brought up by the Lincolns, with the sixty 
rounds apiece they had fired in repulsing an army replenished 
in their pouches. 

Bimbashi Oliphant, riding at the head of the XIth with his 
Colonel through the long lanes of Arab dead which marked 
the attack of one army of Dervishes on the main front in the 
early morning, and another on Macdonald’s at noon, felt 
that the offering to the Manes had been sufficient. The making- 
sure done by Maxwell’s Brigade had added to the number 
of slain ; a wounded Dervish cannct be trusted unless he is 
also disarmed. 

The cavalry, Egyptian and British, did their part, though 
they did not ride down the Khalifa or harry the escaping army. 
The victory owed much to Broadwood and his Egyptians for 
preventing Osman and Ali wad Helu from co-operating with 
Yakub in the great surprise. 

But the stout Egyptian troopers were not satisfied, for when 
Broadwood held a council with his officers about a charge to 
save the Camel Corps from the destruction which stared them 
in the face till the gunboat intervened, they had spoken of 
it as hopeless, though they had not refused to go. 

But as the fight drew to its end these Egyptians begged their 
beloved commander to let them remove that memory from 
their consciences by charging the whole of Osman’s and 
Ali wad Helu’s hosts as they poured down that slope in the 
supreme rush which must sweep Macdonald’s Brigade from 
the face of the plain. 

So’ Broadwood drew them up on those fatal slopes of 
Kerreri, the whole nine squadrons straining to be free, and 
sat on his charger, and watched with his glasses glued to his 
eyes. 

All firing had ceased but that of the artillery and the 
maxims, and Osman’s main attack was less than a quarter of a 
mile from Macdonald’s lines. Broadwood called the bugler 
up. There was hardly a doubt of what the fate of his nine 
squadrons would be among all those thousands of spearmen, 
though if he timed his charge right, Macdonald would hurl 
his bayonets on their front while he took them in the flank— 
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for what were a few hundred horsemen and less than three 
thousand bayonets among so many ? 

That bugler never blew, for the brown dots which Broad- 
wood had been watching doubled round the end of the long 
line not one minute too soon, and their volleys ended the 
fight. 

When the Dervishes drew off, his troopers hung on their 
flanks for five whole miles. But they could not cut off the 
retreat, for the Dervishes nearest them delayed them by 
surrendering, which meant their being escorted to the river ; 
and as wholesale slaying of the Dervish wounded was not 
permitted, the Dervish wounded slew them, and the main 
body were too unbroken to be cut up by nine squadrons of 
cavalry. So they ceased independent action and rode down to 
the Nile to take their place in the general advance. 

The British Lancers were little more fortunate in the chase. 
They, too, were paralysed by Dervish surrenders. They, too, 
had done their work in the great day. But they had suc- 
ceeded by failure. For had they carried out their orders and 
reconnoitred the whole battlefield the Khalifa’s bodyguard 
and Ali wad Helu’s army would have been discovered in the 
folds of the hills behind Gebel Surgham, and the double attack 
on Macdonald’s isolated Brigade would have been avoided, 
and with it the destruction of the Dervish army as a force in 
the field caused by the terrible carnage, which the forces of 
Yakub, Osman and Ali wad Helu suffered in the movement 
to envelop the Brigade. 

The Khalifa would have seen that the Sirdar meant to dash 
into Omdurman, and would have dashed in before him, or 
drawn off into the desert to prolong the campaign indefinitely, 
if he found the British fire too severe. 

Was there ever such a march as that march of the victors 
into Omdurman ? 

The first figure in the procession was the giant British 
General, surrounded by the brilliant men grown brown and 
hard in desert warfare, who had helped to transport his armies 
over many cataracts and many wildernesses, and fight his 
battles to the gates of Omdurman, the Mecca of Mahdism, two 
thousand miles from Alexander's City on the Mediterranean, 
where they and their British soldiers left their ships. 

Behind him was borne the fallen standard of the Khalifa, 
and the black band of the Fighting XIth played triumphant 
music. Then, spread over the plain in broad formations, 
followed all his victorious army, led by the gallant Sudanese, 
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who were to be the pioneers in street warfare if the town 
resisted. 

The stately Nile accompanied them all the way, with a 
march of gunboats on its waters. 

At first their path was strewn with long lines of white 
figures, motionless on the sand which they had stained with 
crimson—the Dervishes mown down in the great charges. . 

They lay thick on the rocks of Surgham too, which they had 
tried to hold against Maxwell’s bayonets. 

But beyond that, save in the khor where the Lancers did 
their work, there were no regular lines of corpses, no little hills 
of them, for the battle had not spread farther south than this. 

But Death had his witnesses to the very gates of the city, for 
a Dervish can move with half a dozen wounds, any one of 
which would paralyse a white man. And therefore every few 
yards was marked by Dervishes—dead, dying or wounded. 

Some of the wounded had discovered that life was only 
assured if they flung away their weapons ; some disdained life 
and fired their rifles or flung their spears till they were slain. 
Multitudes surrendered, unwilling subjects of the Khalifa, 
still more unwilling combatants ; and others who recognised 
that lives were spared, and wished to be on the side of the 
victors. The Sudanese will fight for any one who makes him 
fight, and is thankful to do it if he gets a living out of it. 

The sangfroid of the man who had overthrown an Empire 
in eight hours at the end of his years of preparation was 
marvellous. He had smashed up the three great armies of 
the Khalifa, and had the Mahdist capital at his mercy. He 
intended to be in it before the surviving regiments of Ali wad 
Helu and Osman-ed-din. He intended to capture the person 
of the Khalifa. But he argued that he was on the inside of the 
circle and so had an hour the start of them. And the loose 
fugitives did not signify. He did not want to kill them, and 
they would be more likely to surrender if they could get home 
and change their patched jibbehs, which were their uniform, and 
conceal their weapons. So he let his army pursue their dinner 
on the banks of a fine Khor full of water before he let them into 
Omdurman, thus giving them strength for another battle if 
Omdurman meant to fight. 

Then he sounded a general advance and, remounting his 
horse, placed himself at the head of his twenty thousand men, 
and, with the Sudanese bandsmen clashing out music, and the 
black flag just behind him, began the march of the victor into 
the enemy’s capital. 

Behind the band two companies of each battalion in 
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Macdonald’s Brigade, which had done the close fighting in the 
battle, marched to represent the rest. At their head rode 
Bimbashi Oliphant, for Macdonald knew how his mad lust for 
fighting had inspirited the men. Behind them the Sudan 
expeditionary force unfolded itself battalion by battalion, till it 
reached almost from the battlefield to Omdurman, several 
miles away, marching in perfect order. 

As Lambert had threaded his way through the harvest of 
still white forms, each with its deep red splash, he felt that the 
wrong done to Francesca had been expiated in blood, and that 
when the Khalifa was killed or in chains—Francesca had 
worn chains—the expiation would be complete. 

Therefore, when he rode over the ridge and saw Omdurman 
filling the horizon, it was fraught with more meaning for him 
than anyone in the army. 

To every one it was mightily impressive. For the great 
dome of the Mahdi’s tomb, with its yawning shell-wound, rose 
over a@ vast city which stretched for a whole five miles along 
the river, a city with walls and gates on rising ground, with 
miles of yellow desert before it. 

The picturesqueness of the scene hardly affected him. It 
was only another thing to strike at, the outward and visible 
sign of a kingdom that had to be tumbled down to avenge 
Francesca. He hardly even remembered that this was the 
end of the campaign, though every other white man in the 
army beheld in Omdurman the goal for which he had been 
striving through strenuous months and years. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
THE FLIGHT OF THE KHALIFA 


SIncE the tenth day before the battle the Khalifa had been 
sitting in his rekuba in the great mosque at Omdurman in 
communion with the Prophet and the Mahdi. He was too 
great a statesman not to know that his empire was trembling 
in the balance. 

He had never underestimated the British as fighters, but he 
felt secure that they never would come in sufficient numbers to 
be formidable, that they could not manage the transport and 
feeding of an army to invade his empire. 

But his spies said that they were innumerable, and that 
they had built a railway across the desert, whose terminus 
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they were always shifting so that it should not be known. 
They might be preparing to bring it to Halfaya even now for 
the transport of supplies and reinforcements. 

Worst of all, at the battle of the Atbara his Baggara tribes- 
men had fled from them without exchanging a blow. 

There was only one way in which these English could be 
met and defeated, and that was by the interposition of Allah, 
who had done so many miracles in favour of the Mahdi. 
Abdullahi was of the opinion that Heaven helps those who 
help themselves ; and was probably, for all his insincerities 
perfectly sincere in trying to inspire his armies with irresistible 
fanaticism by his vigils and fervour, if Allah would do 
nothing to dement the English, as he had demented them 
when they had routed the Mahdists at Abu Klea, and they 
had only to march straight to Khartum for the besiegers to 
melt away like a mist. 

When he had prayed for eight days, and a grand review 
of all the troops was being held on the new parade ground, 
messengers arrived from Abd-el-Baagi, the sheikh of the 
spies, perhaps by arrangement with Abdullahi, to say that 
the English with a hundred thousand men, followed by a 
whole fleet of warships, were on the west bank only two days 
from Omdurman. Abd-el-Baagi was the best of spies, but 
Arabs cannot count large numbers. 

The Khalifa had only come out from Omdurman for the 
day, but he at once put himself at the head of his army and 
marched north, though he had not drawn all the rifles and 
ammunition from his armoury. He never entrusted his 
troops with their rifles unless they were on duty, and then he 
served them out himself in case they should be used against 
him. He could only rely on the Baggara. Still in the 
vanguard led by his son, Osman-ed-din, and Yunis, Osman 
Digna, the Khalifa Sherif and Ali Wad Helu, there were 
35,000 rifles and many horsemen. 

And Yakub, the Khalifa’s brother, had an even larger host 
under him, but they were chiefly spearmen and swordsmen. 

The Khalifa led them out to Kerreri, which all the Mahdist 
prophecies had selected as the scene of the final battle, in 
which the Faithful, after a frightful slaughter, were to defeat 
all the armies of the world. The infidels were to be exter- 
minated by the Prophet riding on his mare at the head of the 
avenging angels. 

It was high time for the Khalifa to ride out at the head of 
his armv. Mounted on his noble camel, on the rich crocodile 
skin saddle adorned with mother of pearl and silver which they 
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knew so well, he looked like a great monarch, and, when, from 
this height he was glancing over his vast host of far more than 
a hundred thousand souls, he felt a confidence which he could 
not feel when he was abasing himself before Allah and the 
Prophet and the Mahdi in his lonely rekuba in the great 
mosque, starving himself into the ecstatic state in which he saw 
visions, and hearing the reports of his spies about the British 
successes, which had to be combated with prophecies of 
supernatural intervention. 

In his anxiety for visions he remained for hours on his 
knees, with his head bowed to the ground, and groaning to 
proclaim his self-abasement to Heaven. This was not the 
old Khalifa, who invented visions, and took the name of God 
in vain, to cajole the Ansar into acquiescing in his disobedience 
to his late Master. | 

This was a true Mahdist relying on Allah and the Prophet 
and the Mahdi. Perhaps his prayers were not heard because 
he could not eliminate his earthly kingdom from his thoughts. 
To the Mahdi it had been sufficient that the non-believers 
should be slain in their thousands, and that he and his Ansar 
should, if they were slain, be slain at the moment that the 
blood they were shedding would take them straight to Para- 
dise. Abdullahi could not bring himself to desire to exchange 
his Empire for Paradise now. 

But many of the Ansar read his self-abasement as repent- 
ance for his disobedience to the Mahdi, and, as it continued, 
their hearts were troubled to know if the Mahdi would forgive 
him in time, or let all his army suffer for his wickedness. 
The Mahdi’s righteousness had inspired them. Abdullahi 
had no righteousness to be accounted to him. He depended 
on the wrath of Heaven against the infidel. 

As he had converted a spiritual empire into one of this 
world, which was to descend to his son Osman, and rested 
on his own cunning, and the greed and ferocity of the Baggara, 
his time might have been better spent in warlike preparations 
than prayer, unless his people were convinced that he repented, 
and believed that Heaven would hasten to signify its approval. 

The Ansar were troubled with doubts. 

The great Abdullahi, the Napoleon of Mahdism, had for 
months been collecting all his forces and accumulating 
supplies for the final struggle. In a way the preparation had 
been going on for years, for the whole of his reign. 

For weeks past his whole forces had been concentrated at 
their highest pitch of efficiency. All that he could do to 
increase his chances against the infidel was to strengthen 
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the belief of the Ansar. His fastings and prayers and visions 
were for this. There was nothing else to be done until the 
infidels marched up to their fate on the prophesied battlefield 
of Kerreri. 

In two days, said his spies, they would be there, and their 
numbers were as the sands of the sea. He must ride out and 
make his dispositions to engage the enemy while the avenging 
angels were doing their part. There are few who do not 
believe that Abdullahi knew quite well that all the avenging 
angels who came would be in the breasts of his Baggara. 

He spent those days and nights in the mosque for the 
morale of his army. 

Now it needed its commander-in-chief. For Osman was 
getting out of hand, and the old Mahdists were clamouring 
for the White Flag of their Prophet to be brought out of the 
best-el-amarna, and for a third of the army to be given to 
Ali-es-Sherif, the despised Khalifa, in whose veins alone of 
their commanders ran the blood of the Mahdi. 

But Abdullahi would not trust them under their own 
Khalifa. Nor had the White Flag left the Arsenal, when, 
following afternoon prayer on the Wednesday, Abdullahi led 
his hosts out to Kerreri. 

That was the culminating moment of Mahdism; never 
before had such an army gone forth under its banners. In 
mere numbers the hordes who rushed Khartum might have 
exceeded it. But they were half of them vultures swarm- 
ing to a carcase. These were the pick of all the Khalifa’s 
armies, patiently concentrated for months and years to defend 
the capital. Except Nejumi, who had already fallen in battle 
with these English, and Mahmud, who was their prisoner, 
Abu Angar, cut off by disease, and Zeki Tummal, done to 
death by his jealous master, all the famous leaders who had 
served the Mahdi were on the field. Abdullahi himself, 
Yakub, Osman Digna, Ali wad Helu, Yunis, and Osman 
Ashraf were there, as was the Khalifa Sherif, though he was 
given no command. 

As all their banners. and all the banners of hundreds of. 
smaller emirs, poured out of Omdurman to Kerreri, following 
the great Black Flag of the Khalifa, and surrounded by a 
hundred thousand warriors in white with gay patches on 
their jzbbehs like the texts from the Koran on their banners, 
it was like sunset on the Alps on a cloudless winter day for 
colour. And it was like nothing on earth for oriental fan- 
tasticness, for the thousands of embroidered banners were in 
the midst of a host whose fluttering white garments threw into 
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relief their fierce dark faces of all types and shades, from 
bronze Arabs, as fine-featured as their foemen, to the blackest 
of negroes. And the hordes of infantry were broken up by 
resplendent horsemen and long trains of camels ; they had no 
formation, but they kept their order, and ever in front, 
surrounded by adoring people, who half of them hated him 
and prayed for his destruction, rode the Khalifa Abdullahi, 
with the other two Khalifas, and Osman Digna and Yunis to 
advise them, men old in battles. 

They rode at the head of thirty-five thousand rifles and 
horsemen, the Khalifa’s first line of attack. More numerous 
by a half, or twice as numerous were the spearmen led by 
Yakub, Abdullahi’s faithful brother and henchman, who 
formed the second line, and were even more formidable if they 
could press a charge home. 

The amphitheatre of hills round the plains of Kerreri 
were their objective. Osman Digna knew that the British 
would need a plain for a battlefield, and it was imperative 
for Mahdist tactics to have folds of hills, behind which spear- 
men could be massed for launching in those sudden charges 
on which the fortunes of the day depended. 

It was hard to persuade the Khalifa that his famous black 
riflemen, who had conquered the overwhelming armies of 
Abyssinia, and so easily exterminated the Jaalin at Metemmeh, 
presented no terrors for the English, whose superior rifle fire 
would beat them down as they could beat down spearmen. 
Nor would he take the boats at the value which Osman 
Digna, who had seen ships firing, placed on them. When he 
saw his great host encamped at the back of the hills of Kerreri 
his old overweening confidence returned. 

‘* We shall have them like flies in the mouth of the chame- 
leon,”’ he said. 

His men had little camping equipment. The Arab of the 
Sudan is accustomed to roll his caftan round him, and lie 
down in the sand of the hospitable desert at night. But that 
night the rain came down in torrents, and the outward 
glory had departed from Abdullahi’s array. The dejected- 
ness spread to the spirits of his men. 

Abdullahi had slept in a tent. so he did not share the dejec- 
tion and, to dispel it, he circulated the account of a vision 
which had come to him in the night. He had not seen the 
fighting, in which he would have had to convince some of 
them against their experience; it was easier to settle their 
future fate. He saw the souls of the faithful, who were killed 
in the battle, rising to Paradise, while the legions of Hell were 
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tearing into shreds the spirits of the infidels. His army was 
much encouraged, but, while he was glowing with the effects 
of his vision, the gunboats were creeps round and demon- 
strated with a sporting shell or two the correctness of Osman 
Digna’s view of their gunfire. The Khalifa shifted his camp 
very hurriedly, and the gunboats steamed on. They had not 
detected the importance of the camp, the forts on the river 
front of the city were their objective. 

They were cruel in their contempt of the Arab engineers 
and gunners. In the old days a gun mounted in the rude 
embrasure at the water’s edge had sunk more than one of 
Gordon’s steamers with his men or rescuers, on board. The 
forts which the Khalifa had placed all along the river face of 
Omdurman were built of mud with triple embrasures so 
contrived that a gunboat was only in danger when she was 
dead opposite to one of the embrasures. The Sirdar’s gunboats 
as they came up the river, instantly detected this, and stopped 
each embrasure before they came to it, by pounding down 
its own walls into it with their accurate fire. Seeing this the 
forts at the south end did not fire until the gunboats had 
passed them, relying on their having no stern armaments, 
but the Sirdar had thought of this, and they were extinguished 
in their turn. 

The firing ceased for a while, and the veracious spies carried 
the report to the Khalifa that some of the gunboats had been» 
sunk, and some of them had retreated down the river, as 
they did when they came to relieve Gordon. 

Forthwith he treated them as non-existing, though there 
was renewed firing later. The gunboats seeking what they 
might devour had sent a lyddite shell through the dome of 
the Mahdi’s tomb, and others into the prison, which seemed 
to be the next most important building. This was beyond 
their instructions as they were only to reduce the forts. 
After pounding them to pieces at their leisure they dropped 
down stream when night fell, and anchored off the bank at 
Agaiga in case of a night attack. | 

Disquieting reports reached the Khalifa later about the 
fate of the gunboats. He made no proclamation to his army, 
to which he was pointing out how Allah had delivered the 
infidels into their hands. | 

He pointed out how the whole of the Sirdar’s forces had 
fallen into his trap, and encamped at the edge of the Nile on 
the plain where he meant them to encamp, where they 
would be at the mercy of a sudden rush from the hills. He 
counted them all greedily : twenty-four regiments of Infantry, 
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eight of them British ; two regiments of Cavalry, one of them 
British ; a Camel Corps; five batteries of Artillery, one of 
them British ; and Transport and Commissariat at the mercy 
of looters. 

Osman Digna favoured a night attack. He had had ex- 
perience of white troops with magazine rifles, and knew that 
though in the darkness, when accurate fire was impossible, 
they might only count man for man, in daylight, when they 
were properly disposed, it was impossible to get near them. 

But the Khalifa prefered to listen to Don Zaro’s spies who 
pointed out the danger of attacking at night when the spear- 
men could not see the marks which showed where the British 
mines were laid, with which they would all be blown 
up when they entered the zone. Confidence reigned in both 
camps; the Khalifa was enamoured of his astuteness in 
drawing the British to a plain where he could line the hills 
with ambushes. He allowed himself to be bluffed out of a 
night attack, and had not the wit to perceive the advantage 
of forcing on a battle on the afternoon that the British marched 
in, when they were tired, and the battle would have to have 
been finished in the darkness where there could be no risk of 
British mines. 

Yet at one time it looked as if he were alive to this chance, 
and the Colonel of the Lancers sent a Hussar subaltern, who 
was then doing duty as a war-correspondent, and whose 
name is now known to all the world, to warn the Sirdar of 
his danger. 

That great man met the situation with his usual serene 
courage. ‘‘ We want nothing better. Here is a good field of 
fire. They may as well come to-day as to-morrow.” 

It happened in this wise. While the Infantry were putting 
up a zariba of thin thorns the 21st Lancers were sent 
scouting along the river, and the Egyptian cavalry and 
the Camel Corps and Horse Artillery along the foot of the 
hills. For a long time they saw nothing except the cleaving 
of the Nile into two channels, the white ruins of Khartum, 
and a pointed yellow dome, rising above the dark patch on 
the plain, which must be Omdurman. 

But, when they topped the ridge which runs from Gebel 
Surgham towards the river, the Lancers saw four miles away 
on their right a long black line dotted with white, which they 
took to be a zariba held by Dervishes, and soon the Dervish 
horsemen rode towards them in little knots to reconnoitre. 
The Lancers dismounted and began picking them off, at a 
distance of half a mile away, and continued their advance 
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until suddenly they found that the zariba was no zariba, but 
a@ gigantic army which put itself in motion against them. 
Its front was four miles long, and the standards, as seen 
through glasses, were green, red, and black. But the white 
flag of Mahdism was absent. : 

Forthwith the Lancers, the Camel Corps, and the Egyptian 
cavalry retired skirmishing, dismounting to harass the enemy 
with their fire, remounting and galloping back when the 
enemy threatened to get in touch with them until they 
reached the British lines. The Sirdar, having early notice of 
the movement from the Lancer Colonel, was ready for an 
engagement, but the Mahdists drew off before they reached 
the zone of rifle-fire, probably because the Khalifa had no 
definite plan. 

And so darkness came, and both armies lay down to rest, 
the British like the Arabs fully dressed and armed, and with 
an elaborate system of patrols. 

A night attack meant the gravest risk for them. Under the 
favourable circumstances the Sirdar had chosen they could 
not use their rifles at a greater distance than a quarter of a 
mile, and if the spearmen succeeded in passing this short 
zone the consequences were terrible to contemplate. The 
troops would shoot each other ; the baggage animals would 
stampede and break the ranks. The savages, two, three or 
four to one, if they did not overwhelm the camp would inflict 
the loss of thousands, and cripple the expedition till all it 
could do would be to struggle to get back to Egypt with as 
many men as could be saved, leaving the Sudan to its fate. 
And this was if the attack was detected in time. If it was a 
surprise the story of Hicks Pasha’s army might be repeated 
again. 

“But, if the Khalifa let the opportunity pass, barring ambus- 
cades, the numbers of his army signified little. Whether the 
Sirdar attacked or was attacked on a good field of fire he 
considered his eight British regiments irresistible. 

That night the Dervishes had more alarms than the British. 
While all except the sentries were sleeping, a broad white 
light of supernatural origin crept over the plain till it enveloped 
their whole army. In fear and trembling his spies awoke the 
Khalifa, and he came out of the little hut in which he had 
been sleeping. He was appalled ; Osman Digna, who ridiculed 
the idea of mines, had ceased to urge the Khalifa to attack, 
because the moon was too clear. The cold white moon of the 
Sudan is almost as clear as. daylight, but here was a new 
lizht, as bright as the day itself, which the British had 
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called down from heaven. Every object in the vast camp 
stood out as if it had been in the sunlight. The Khalifa was 
convinced that the light was directed at his own hut. He had 
it pulled down lest the British Artillery should be brought 
up and fire on it. The old Mahdists in the army, who thought 
that the wickedness of the Khalifa to his master’s family 
would bring down the wrath of Allah on him, saw in this 
light a demonstration of that wrath, and their opinion swept 
through the camp. 

The light went on and on. It was in fact a searchlight from 
the gunboats. But the light they threw on the camp was 
not sufficient for gunfire. It only showed brown dots on the 
sand to the nearest English, but the cool Sirdar judged his 
enemy aright. Those Dervishes, who did not think that it was 
supernatural, exaggerated its strength, and they sat up para- 
lyzed in their camp, straining their eyes towards the Nile. 

And then they saw a new portent. 

The Khalifa had been so earnest in his vigils that they 
believed that the Prophet or the Mahdi would ride with a 
troop of avenging angels, and smite down the British in the 
battle. As they sat and gazed a riderless horse galloped into 
the light towards them from the direction of the British 
camp. There was not a man who saw it, who did not connect 
it with the Khalifa’s vision. Many who had not believed the 
vision believed in this message. This was the horse of the 
Prophet returning to show that he and his angels had aban- 
doned them. : 

Nothing could be done to allay the consternation. 
Thousands of the Khalifa’s army crept away to Omdurman, 
and on to the Southern Desert. 

That horse was never identified, but it must have be- 
longed to a Dervish who had paid the penalty for despising 
the Lee-Metfords of the Lancers, when they dismounted to 
skicmish—probably a faithful brute which had lingered for 
hours beside its master unable to call him back to life, but 
able to strike terror into the hearts of an army. 

And so the night passed. 

Morning found the Khalifa seated amidst the rocky knolls 
of Gebel Surgham to direct the battle. 

From these bluffs he bade Yakub launch his first 
attack, and saw it crumpled up by the Lee-Metfords of the 
first British Brigade, ae in a less degree by the guns of the 
32nd Battery, the Martinis of Maxwell’s Sudanese, and the 
Egyptian guns and maxims. He must have formed a higher 
opinion of Osman Digna’s generalship after this. 
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From here he saw Osman-ed-din, acting by or anticipating 
his instructions, flinging the best part of his army on the 
Egyptian infantry, on the right of the British zariba, which 
the spies reported to have unsteady regiments. From here 
he saw the Egyptian Cavalry and Camel Corps leap on Os- 
man’s flank and Osman turn upon them and scatter them. 
He saw the Cavalry flee headlong before him. He saw the 
Camel Corps fail to extricate themselves, the Artillery lose 
their guns—victory was his. Osman’s army would run over 
the Camel Corps in a minute leaving nothing but spear- 
gashed corpses, and then would fall upon that Egyptian 
Brigade as intended, cut it to pieces and roll up the whole 
force in the zarzba from the flank, as Wad-Nejumi had rolled 
up the men who lined the ramparts of Khartum. 

A fresh outburst of artillery made him look away to the 
Nile. Above a thick fleece of smoke he could see a funnel, 
and from that smoke leap red flashes and the thunder of 
artillery. He turned back to Osman’s army, and saw them 
falling in every direction as if a mountain had been dropping 
its boulders on them. Half blinded they dashed on at the 
Camel Corps for as long as human endurance could permit. 
Then they turned round, and ran as fast as horses up the broad 
valley between the northern and southern hills of Kerreri. 

He had never fought against such weapons, but the battle 
was not lost yet. He must lure the British nearer the hills 
where his spearmen could burst on them out of range of the 
devils of the steamers. 

Already, while Osman’s army had driven half the Cavalry 
off the field to the north, he had nearly destroyed the rest by 
sending two thousand of his Baggara, his own Bodyguard, to 
reinforce the Hadendowa in the khor, after the British patrol 
had reconnoitred them and gone back to report, and though 
the Cavalry had come through it and driven his men out of 
the khor with their rifle fire, they had not penetrated into the 
hills, where he nursed the fate of the battle. 

His spies told him that the whole British army were talking 
of forcing their way into Omdurman before he could get back. 
His white spy in the camp had corroborated. It was only the 
talk of the army ; the Sirdar had given no sign. 

Abdullahi might have been a great general if he had not 
committed the double mistake of underrating his enemies and 
not making himself conversant with the powers of foreigners, 
He saw his opportunity and waited for it. He let the Sirdar 
imagine that his whole army was destroyed. He let him 
form the British for the march into Omdurman ; he let the 
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whole army march away except the last Brigade. He had 
told Osman and Ali wad Helu in the hills of Kerreri and 
Yakub in the hills behind Gebel Surgham to be prepared to 
leap upon Macdonald’s Brigade when he gave the word. 
Yakub, faithful to death, was ready and with the Khalifa’s 
own Black Flag hurled himself down the slopes upon his 
prey. But Osman, repulsed with such slaughter from en- 
veloping the camel-men and Lewis's Egyptian infantry, was 
carried away with pride at driving the Egyptian Cavalry 
from the field and driving the Horse Artillery from their guns. 
He marched away miles to the north and did not get back in 
time to charge simultaneously with Yakub. But Yakub was 
succeeding ; the fire of Macdonald’s Sudanese was not like 
the fire of that British Brigade; it did not stop the rush 
though hundreds fell; the Black Flag and thousands of 
spearmen were sweeping nearer and nearer to Macdonald’s 
lines. 

But the British left nothing to chance. Macdonald was 
not left unsupported like Yakub : with surprising swiftness the 
British General turned his fresh British Brigades and Max- 
well’s and Lewis’s Egyptians on to Yakub’s flank. But 
Abdullahi told his mulazemin that it was in vain, because the 
Egyptians, who were nearest the attacked brigade, were 
too far off to help them, and also that they were the bad 
fighters, whom he had sent Osman to crush. He was about 
to issue fresh commands when his mulazemin tore him away 
for they saw that Maxwell’s fierce Sudanese had left off 
firing, and had fixed their bayonets, and meant to rush the 
hill on which they stood. The British must have seen the 
Khalifa they told themselves, as they bore him swiftly to a 
higher hill behind. They must have thought that they could 
decide the battle if they killed him or made him prisoner, 
or they would never waste soldiers on trying to storm a hill 
like Gebel Surgham. But they hurried the Khalifa away lest 
an accident should decide the day. 

The shouts of the Black soldiers came nearer, and looking 
round the mulazemin saw their own men being driven back- 
wards. The spear went down before the bayonet. The 
Khalifa would be down in five minutes if they came on. 

But on the inner slope of Gebel Surgham a whistle shrilled 
out, and Maxwell’s men came to the halt. None of their 
officers knew how near fortune they were. 

From the brow of the hill above the Khalifa resumed 
control of the battle. His hopes fell, For the rifle-fire of the 
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British on the flank left Yakub and his first attack without 
support, and still Osman-ed-din did not come. 

Yakub, and his own Black Flag, and an immense mass of 
spearmen had halted for a moment before they flung them- 
selves on the bayonets of Macdonald's Sudanese, who had shot 
too wildly to stop him. 

Then he saw a sudden blaze between Yakub and the Raven 
Flag—and Yakub and the horse on which he was heading the 
charge, and the Flag and the men all round him, were down, 
and the rest of the spearmen in retreat just when Macdonald 
had withdrawn two of his hard-pressed battalions to face the 
fresh attack from Osman and Ali-wad-Helu. 

Osman-ed-din—Osman his son, was the best general of 
them all. The father’s pride, which was Abdullahi’s nearest 
quality to virtue, glowed bright, as he saw the better part of 
Osman’s first attack within a hundred yards, and the whole 
of the second attack within three hundred yards of Mac- 
donald’s Brigade, who had exhausted their cartridges and 
fixed their bayonets, while the Maxims were silent and the 
Artillery had left off firing shells. 

In a few minutes Osman’s grand Baggara would have 
swept the Brigade, the rearguard of the British, from the 
field, and would throw the entire British army into a 
rout. 

His father’s pride made him forget that the entire British 
army except one Brigade were facing Osman now, though 
they were not near enough to save the rearguard from de- 
struction. But one Brigade was lost to sight; a more ex- 
perienced general would have seen his danger in that lost 
Brigade. 

It is the unexpected which happens. Just as Osman and 
Ali-wad-Helu were about to reap the glory of their charge, a 
thin brown column, the leaders of the lost Brigade, appeared, 
and throwing themselves into line a hundred yards from 
the redoubtable spearmen of Osman’s first attack, commenced 
the fatal volleys as coolly as if they had been in a sham fight 
at Aldershot. 

The Khalifa Abdullahi could not believe his eyes. A 
single regiment in line, with hardly time to form before the 
rush of spears was upon them, mowed down that 1ush and 
drove an army from the field with its rifle fire. Osman and 
Ali did all that heroes could to rally their men. But the fire of 
the Lincolns was unfaceable, and the greatest battle ever 
fought between discipline and untamed barbarians was over 
beyond recall, _ 
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And then the two Green Flags were in full flight to the 
west, and the British resuming their march on Omdurman. 

Abdullahi surrounded by his mulazemin, was so dumb- 
founded that he seemed in a trance. His mulazemin would 
allow no one near him till Yunis, one of the greatest of the 
Emirs, forced his way through them. 

‘Why do you sit here,” he cried. “ Escape! Everyone is 
being killed ! ”’ 

But Abdullahi sat still, dazed and deaf. 

They could not make him hear or understand. Yunis and 
the faithful mulazemin lifted him to his feet and pushed and 
bundled him along. There was no time to be lost. The 
motion woke him from his trance. In spite of his corpulency 
he started to run—a pitiful sight. He would not mount 
horse or camel. 

Three times he stumbled and fell. Then the devoted 
Yunis forced him on to a donkey ; for his angry and defeated 
soldiers were beginning to insult him—‘* Where, O Abdullahi, 
where is the victory you promised ? ”’ they shouted at him. 

But he scorned to answer them for he was still very proud. 

Yet their insults brought him to his senses, and calling his 
camel-sais, Abu Gekka, he told him to hurry on a fast camel to 
Omdurman and collect his wives, children and treasures, and 
conduct them to the Zariba-el-Arda, to the west of Omdurman, 
to meet him. 

When he got to the Zariba-el-Arda they were not there, and 
as several thousand troops of Osman’s army were coming in, in 
good orcer, he put himself at their head and marched into the 
town to make a last stand at the great mosque. 

As they neared it the Khalifa saw Yakub’s chief eunuch 
waiting for his master who was lying dead on the battlefield. 
He ordered him to collect Yakub’s wives and children, and 
take them to the Zartba-el-Arda. 

‘Where is my master ?”’ asked the eunuch. 

Turning to his bodyguard Abdullahi asked, “ Who is this 
slave that he should question my orders.’’ One of them shot 
him through the head, and the Khalifa passed on into the 
mosque. 

There he sat down and ordered the Ombeya, the great 
elephant-tusk horns to be blown and the brazen war-drums 
beaten, but no fresh men came except one beggar who asked 
him, ‘‘ Are you sitting on your farwah, O Abdullahi?” It 
was the immemorial custom of the Sudan for a general who 
had lost his army to take the sheepskin off his saddle, and 
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seat himself on it, and await the bullete or spears of his 
enemies. 

For some time he sat there mute, for the army which had 
entered the gates with him had left him, and streamed off 
through the south-west gate of the city to the desert. 

Then, finding himself deserted by all except his bodyguard, 
he called for his secretary, Abu Gassim. 

** What shall I do, O Abu Gassim ? ”’ he asked. 

‘Continue thy praying, O Abdullahi, until thy prayers 
bring victory.” 

“‘ There are none to pray with,” he said simply, and with 
dignity. ‘Go thou, O Abu Gassim, and collect my household, 
and bring them here.” 

Abu Gassim saluted respectfully and went. But he did not 
return ; he went to the army now fifteen thousand strong— 
Taaisha, Baggara, Berli, Habbameh, Rhizaghal, Digheem and 
other of Abdullahi’s own tribesmen and t soldiers, who 
were marching out of the town on the south side. 

At last the only man staying by him was the spy, Angelo 
Traditore, who had staked so much on the Khalifa’s victory. 

‘“‘ Rouse yourself, O Abdullahi, and join your army,” he 
said. ‘‘In a few minutes the English will be here, scouring 
the city for you, and, if you are alone, you will be at the mercy 
of anyone who hates you, but if you are at the head of only 
a few guns and troops they must fight anothet pitched battle 
before they can hurt you.” 

Then the fallen monarch called two poor men and bade them 
conduct Angelo outside the town to see how far the British 
were distant. And they found them at the Tombs of the 
Martyrs, about six furlongs from where Abdullahi was sitting. 
Suddenly Angelo saw the British General, two officers of his 
staff and Lambert Oliphant, who were standing in the angle of 
the great wall. 

But presently they moved off in the direction of the beit- 
el-mal. 

Had the Sirdar and his staff walked on to the mosque 
instead of the bezt-el-mal, they would have found the Khalifa 
seated there almost alone, and captured him then and there, 
instead of allowing him to go and be a king once more in 
Kordofan, till the fatal day when he did seat himself on his 
sheepskin at Omdebrekat. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
TUB SECRET OF THE SAIER 


Ow that night of the first of September, 1898, no sleep de- 
soended on the eyelids of Don Zaro Lentini, or Fauzi Pasha, or 
Hamza the Jaalin, as they lay chained to a score of others 
under the starry heavens of Omdurman. All night long they 
listened for the furious outburst of rifle-shooting which would 
meet the deadly night surprise that these men, thirsting for 
their liberty, dreaded most of all—the perils which awaited 
the British. 

Beside them all night sat Idris the gaoler, rifle in hand, to 
rotect them from any assault by a fanatic, and to be protected 
y them if the British conquered his master and took the 

town, as he felt sure they would. He would have released 
them from their irons too, but they entreated him to leave 
them on in case they were black soldiers who stormed the 
Sater, so that they might be known for enemies of the Khalifa 
end not killed—to such a pass had the power of the Khalifa 
come. 

They talked in low tones of the wonders that the day must 
bring forth; they might be free and standing before the 
British, or standing before their Maker, by the time that 
darkness fell again, and they were wondering when the guns 
would speak again. 

There was hardly a streak of daylight before they heard a 
distant gun, followed by a terrific explosion in the city. The 
boy was still sitting on the roof. ‘‘ The gun was across the 
river,” he said, ‘and more of the Mahdi’s tomb had fallen. 
The gunboats were stending still at Halfaya, and not firing 
at all.” 

As the booming went on the captives knew that the British 
must be holding their own. 

“‘ The devils,” the boy called out,“ are going down stream ! ” 

The prisoners thought that the British must be hard pressed 
and the gunboats going to their rescue. 

The roar of artillery went on and on. They pictured the 
Dervishes behind a zartba like they had at the Atbara, and 
wondered when all this artillery fire would break the zariba 
sufficiently for the Sirdar to order the assault. They did not 
realise that it was the British who were behind the zariba, 
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and the Mahdists who were attacking. Every now and then 
the north wind of Egypt, when it blew harder, brought 
tremendous bursts of rifle-fire, and then there was a dead 
silence, and the prisoners feared that the British had made 
their last stand and were annihilated. But it was the fire 
of the Camerons, the Seaforths, the Lincolns, and the War- 
wicks crushing Yakub’s first attack. And the long silence 
was when the Sirdar thought the battle was over, and ordered 
the general advance upon Omdurman. 

And then there was another terrific fusilade, and once more 
the prisoners thought that the British had made their last 
stand and been wiped out ; for they knew how innumerable the 
Khalifa’s army was, and they did not know what a large 
British army had come up under the redoubtable Sirdar. 
The boy on the roof could distinguish nothing to tell them 
except when a gunboat, and then another, steamed past the 
British camp and kept firing all her guns. 

By eleven o’clock all the firing was over, but not until the 

rnoon was there any real news of the battle. 

To kill the awful slowness with which the time dragged 
Don Zaro went on knitting. He did almost a piastre’s worth 
of work that day. 

From time to time somebody would shout up to the boy on 
the roof the news that the British were nearly all destroyed. 
But after last night Don Zaro would not believe them. They 
always added that the Baggara were coming to kill the 
prisoners in the Sater, and then Idris would send to warn the 
man at the gate, who had been given a rifle, to shoot anyone 
who tried to get in. 

All through the worst heat of the day, a heat like the 
flames of hell, Don Zaro heard once more that terrible dull 
noise of thousands of naked feet running on the sand. For 
Omdurman is a city built on the sands of the desert, and the 
streets are strips of desert between the houses. But they did 
not come so far east as the prison, so the boy could not speak 
with them, or indeed see them. But far out on the plain he 
could see a never-ending stream of the Khalifa’s people 
returning, and called out to Don Zaro. 

“‘ What are they doing ? ” he asked. 

“‘T cannot tell, they are too far for me to see.” 

‘‘The battle must be over,”’ said Fauzi, “‘ and the result 
must be uncertain.”’ 

“ Are they shewing many banners?” asked Hamsa the 
Jaalin of the boy. 

“Not many.’ 
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“‘ They have suffered,” said Hamsa to Don Zaro, ‘‘ but there 
may be others that have not suffered.”’ 

Later in the afternoon a dropping rifle fire sprang up all 
over the city, and then came a noise like a watchman’s rattle, 
but as loud as a thousand watchmen’s rattles. 

“Listen, O Fauzi,” said Don Zaro. ‘‘ The English are in 
the city.” 

The British were in the city. The four battalions of 
Maxwell’s Brigade of Sudanese were marching parallel with 
each other spread out on a broad front, with the General 
himself at the head of one of them, with the band playing and 
the black flag of the Khalifa carried behind him. 

As they entered the straggling suburbs, which stretched for 
almost three miles beyond the city walls, the regiments 
became divided by the winding lanes and innumerable huts 
in all stages of dilapidation, but they pressed forward in the 
best order they could preserve, armed one half company with 
loaded rifles and the next with fixed bayonets : the Sudanese 
could not fire their rifles with bayonets fixed. The General 
himself rode with sheathed sword and his revolver in its 
holster. Any fanatic could have picked him off if he could 
shoot straight enough, but the General took that chance. 
He was entering Omdurman as a conqueror and a deliverer, 
not as the head of a storming party. He believed that if he 
trusted Omdurman, Omdurman would trust him, and receive 
him with open arms. 

. It suited the mood of the city. As yet the advancing 
battalions had not fired a shot. Not an inhabitant showed 
himself. No hostile act was committed. 

As Maxwell’s Brigade was swallowed up in that maze of 
mean houses, another and another pressed upon their foot- 
steps, until the whole army was wedging steadily forward 
through the suburbs, except the Cavalry, who had to ride 
round the walls to cut off the escape of important fugitives. 

Presently, as the army forged ahead without using its guns 
or clearing out the houses with its bayonets, three Dervishes, 
with their jibbehs turned inside out to show that they had 
abandoned Mahdism, and bearing a white flag, ran forward to 
meet him and threw themselves at his feet, imploring him 
to accept the surrender of the city and spare the lives of its 
inhabitants. The General said he could only treat with the 
Emir in charge of the city. The Dervishes went swiftly 
away and presently returned with an old man riding on a 
white ass, who abased himself in the dust, and then rising, 
offered the keys of the city. The General then told him in 
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pure Arabic that he would pardon all those who laid down 
their arms. The old Emir bent over his hand and kissed it, 
and then ran back towards the city shouting the good news. 
The gasp of relief which went up was like a great shout, and 
thousands of people, who had been hiding in the houses, 
crawled out, and crowding round the army, kissed the boots of 
the officers and called down blessings on their heads, most 
of all on the head of Slatin Pasha, though he had been an 
aide-de-camp of the Khalifa when he escaped, and was now 
guiding the Khalifa’s enemies. 

The Sirdar was too great for these attentions ; they threw 
themselves in the dust before him and received him like an 
exiled king returning to his own. He was not only a con- 
queror, he was the representative of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which they welcomed back after the merciless tyranny 
of the Khalifa’s system. Men, women and children forced their 
way to the officers. If the Baggara had made a determined 
attack on the regiments broken up like this it might have gone 
hardly with them. But the Sirdar had gauged the mood of 
the city rightly, and marched on, without a shot being fired, 
for two miles more to the foot of the great wall which sur- 
rounded the inner city. 

Here some of the Khalifa’s army attempted to make a 
stand. The wall was too strong to be breached with field 
guns ; it was built of stone and very thick, but it had no 
banyuette, so the defenders could only fire from it where there 
was a chance house-roof for them to stand on. In a quarter 
of an hour the maxims silenced them, and then the General 
rode along the wall to find an entrance. 

The breaches made by the gunboats were blocked, but the 
great gate was open in the terms of the surrender. ... The 
General rode in, escorted by the XI Vth Sudanese, and then he 
saw why the suburbs had yielded so lightly, while defence had 
been attempted here. The suburbs had not been bombarded. 
The city had been cut to pieces by the gunboats. Men, women 
and children lay terribly mangled in the roadway. In some 
places a shell had killed a whole family. Dead Dervishes 
lay thick upon the ground ; their decomposing bodies and the 
carcases of dead animals poisoned the whole air. Every 
house was filled with wounded. But crowds gathered round 
the soldiers to protest their loyalty and welcome, and the 
General sent emissaries to ride down every street proclaiming 
an amnesty to all who laid down their arms. Weapons were 
soon piled in pyramids in the streets, guarded by sentries from 
the XIVth Sudanese. But many Dervishes, returned from 
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the battle, were in this region of the city, and a good part of 
them disdained to yield. The General did not trifle with them ; 
all who did not immediately lay down their arms were shot or 
bayoneted ; where any stand was made there was a volley 
from the soldiers. Where there was firing from the houses 
they were beaten down with maxims. In every corner men 
who would not yield were being dispatched. 

The pyramids of weapons rose fast. 

The General, without delaying for a second, rode straight 
through stench and fusillade till he came to the Mahdi’s tomb, 
for there he judged that he would find the Khalifa. 

And in a few minutes he would have come upon the Khalifa, 
who was in the great mosque. 

But at that moment, the Artillery outside the city hearing 
the shots within commenced to drop their shells, and the 
Mahdi’s tomb, the mosque, and the Khalifa’s house were 
their natural objective. Three shells fell in quick succession 
without injuring anybody. But the fourth killed the T'mes 
Correspondent, Hubert Howard, who was standing by the 
General, and progress was delayed until the Artillery was 
stopped by a signal. 

The General, who had ridden through so many perils and 
horrors unmoved, was deeply affected. Having wrung the 
dead man’s hand and given directions for his honourable 
removal, he, while he was waiting for the Artillery to cease 
firing, perambulated for a short way with Lambert Oliphant, 
whom he had known so intimately in the old days when they 
had first joined the Egyptian army, and whom, as they were 
entering the city, he had temporarily attached to his Staff 
for a purpose to be disclosed. He was unarmed ; he had left 
his revolver in its holster and his sword with the orderly who 
was holding his charger. 

They had gone about fifty yards down the wall when suddenly 
Lambert heard the words: “ Look out!” called sharply in 
Arabic. He just caught sight of the Arab boy with eyes like 
Francesca’s, whose face had haunted him in the battle, and 
then his eyes swept to an Arab whose face he seemed to 
recognise. He was pointing out the Sirdar to three or four 
Dervishes who had not yet laid down their arms, as the 
General who had brought all these disasters on Mahdism. 
They hurled themselves at the unarmed Sirdar, but Lambert 
was too quick for them. Something in that man’s face had 
inspired him with distrust and he had drawn his revolver. He 
shot them down and dashed after the informer, though he had 
no shot left for him. 
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The man drew a revolver and began emptying it at Lam- 
bert’s head. Two bullets struck his helmet, but both glanced 
without injuring him beyond a scratch or two. He did not 
wait to draw his sword, but leaping on the man with the swift 
grip he had learned in ju-jstsu, broke his neck. 

This brought to view a crystal and silver reliquary, which 
Lambert seemed to remember, suspended by a thin chain, which 
made him recall a peculiarity, the one flaw in Angelo Traditore’s 
exquisite teeth. He opened his mouth. It was Angelo. He 
looked up ; the General was standing over him. “ It’s that 
Italian devil you stopped me choking in the Albergo di Siracusa, 
sir, when we both used to go to the Lentinis for our meals.” 

The General’s only comment was, ‘I’m glaa you didn’t 
dirty your sword with him, Oliphant.” 

But Lambert had forgotten that he was talking to the 
Commander-in-chief. ‘‘ The boy!” he called out—‘ Where 
is the boy ? ” 

“‘ What boy ?””’ asked the Sirdar. He did not resent being 
forgotten ; it was something urgent, he could see that. 

“* Oh, the Arab boy who gave us the warning.” 

“‘ Of my death ? ” asked the Sirdar, grimly. 

Yea, sir,” said Lambert, remembering to whom he was 


alking. 

“‘ We must fiad him, he ought to be rewarded.” 

“Did you see where that boy went?” asked Lambert, 
describing him to the escort who had “ doubled” up when 
they heard shots fired. 

But no one had noticed the boy in the excitement of the 
attempt upon the Sirdar, though all of them knew him well 
as Rodocanachi’s Hoseyn. 

Lambert was almost stunned by the coincidence. First 
the boy with the eyes like Franvesca had warned him of 
treachery ; then the treachery had been Angelo’s ; then his 
breaking Angelo’s neck instead of killing him with a weapon 
had led to his discovering the reliquary. Lambert stooped 
down and took it off the dead man’s broken neck. He opened 
it. It now contained not only the relic, but the head cut out 
from a photograph of Francesca. He handed it to the 
General to look at. ‘‘ Yes, that’s our little Francesca ; what 
@ veauty she was ! ” 

“* T’ll take charge of it for her, sir. I know where she is.” 

** Where is she ? ”’ 

“In Cairo, near the Ezbekiyeh. She is in her mother’s 
apartment in the Casa Belvedere.” 


t 
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“Send it to her from me—she may like to hear that I 
remem ber—unless,” he added, “‘ you particularly want to send 
it from yourself.” 

Lambert checked his impulse. ‘‘I will send it to her from 
you, sir. I know what gratification it will give her.” 

The two poor men, despatched as a last resource by the 
Khalifa, witnessed the affray, which enabled them to get away 
unobserved. They crept back to him and their fidelity saved 
him. It would have been so easy when they heard Traditore 
denounce the Sirdar to have offered to take him to the 
Khalifa. It might have meant positions for both of them, 
and neither of them had anything to thank their monarch 
for. They belonged to a tribe which he had ruined and 
deprived of its head-men, and brought to starve in Omdur- 
man, but both remembered that he was a Moslem and the 
General a Christian. 

Then they returned and told Abdullahi ; who went through 
the door which led from the mosque to his house and changed 
his clothes, and slipped away quietly and went after his 
ae going out like a mouse after reigning like the Devil in 

e 


As the day was far spent and the night of the Sudan falls 
swiftly the members of the staff now separated, and, each 
with an escort, spread about the mosque and the Khalifa’s 
house and the other public buildings, to lay hands on Abdullahi. 
The General himself, with a sufficient force, rode down with 
his aide-de-camp and Lambert to the Sater, where he judged 
that not a moment was to be lost lest the defeated Arabs 
should proceed to massacre the important prisoners. He took 
® maxim with him for certain eventualities. 

Knowing by hearsay the strength of the place, he anticipated 
having some trouble in getting into it. But as he approached 
the doors were thrown open. 

He found himself in a huge yard, foul and pestiferous 
beyond belief. On one side of it was a low stone building of 
great strength, and a number of mud huts were scattered 
round it. In the centre were twenty or thirty prisoners in 
very heavy irons and chained together. A jailer with a rifle 
was seated beside them. As the General approached he 
threw down his rifle and abased himself in the dust. The 
XIVth Sudanese had driven the under-jailers and other men, 
whom they found free in the place, into a corner, where they 
placed a guard over them. From the stone building pro- 
ceeded yells of hate and curses against the Christians but 
nothing against the Khalifa. The General understood what 
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they were saying : he spoke Arabic like a native. He set a 
strong guard to stand opposite the door and shoot them down 
if they broke out. 

Then he turned to the prisoners. The first had a long 
white beard, and his ated hair fell on his shoulders almost 
as white ; his face was black with filth, and exposure to 
the sun in his poor ragged turban. He wore a dervish jtbbeh, 
and could hardly have been taken for a white man. But ashe 
broke into a smile to greet his deliverer, even in the dying 
light the General recognised a lightsome eye and an uncon- 
querable cheerfulness that he remembered. He held out his 
hand. The prisoner’s hands were free, and as their hands met 
he said, ‘‘Buono sera, Don Zaro, come sta ?”’ 

And the Sicilian, stooping over his deliverer’s hand to cover 
it with kisses, replied with beautiful and appropriate courtesy, 
“IT am well, now that I have seen you,” and begged leave to 
present his friends,—Fauzi Pasha, the friend of Gordon, 
Hamza the Jaalin, and others on the chain, with all of whom 
the General shook hands cordially. 

Then he pointed to Idris still lying in the dust. “‘ This man 
too, is our friend, your Excellency,” he said, ‘ but do not 
shake hands with him, it is not fit for your hands to come 
near his.” 

“Get up,” said the Sirdar in Arabic. He wished to look 
into the man’s face. He did not seem pleased, but he said, 
** Tell me about him.” 

He gathered from Don Zaro’s voluble explanations that 
Idris had always kept a restraint upon himself in dealing 
with white prisoners in spite of all his excesses and cruelties 
to the Khalifa’s victims, and that, when he had heard that 
the British were coming to take Omdurman, he had saved 
Don Zaro and other friends of the Government from being 
massacred by the Baggara. The General accepted his sub- 
mission and left him in control of the gaol with a British 
sergeant and twenty Sudanese soldiers to help him to preserve 
order, and with private instructions to keep an eye on him. 
Honest submission and service were to be well rewarded. 

Meanwhile the prisoners beside them had been released 
from the long chain which bound them together, though to 
hammer their irons open would take a long time. Don Zaro, 
standing with Fauzi and Hamza, was waiting anxiously to 
secure Idris’s safety, if the Sirdar should seem obdurate, 
because he knew that they all owed their lives to Idris, monster 
though he was. 

A little crowd of Arabs from the streets had followed the 
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General to the Sater. Rodocanachi’s Hoseyn was with them. 
He was such a favourite of the Sudanese soldiers that he 
had been permitted by the escort to enter with them. The 
Sirdar was occupied with great affairs, and Lambert aud the 
A.D.C. kept their eyes respectfully on him so as to carry 
out any orders at a sign. They left the precautions against 
surprise to the sergeant and the escort. 

The boy waited until the General had finished with Don 
Zaro, and was occupied with Idris. Then suddenly he flung 
himself on Don Zaro’s neck, calling out, “ Babbo mio /— 
rte mio!” the most endearing phrase the Italian has for 
a father. 

Lambert heard the words. He had so often heard those 
words in those sweet tones. He turned sharply round. 

It was the boy with the starry eyes. He did not need to 
hear the endearing Sicilian diminutive which Don Zaro applied 
to Francesca. Why had he not known all along that those 
eyes could belong to nobody but Francesca ? ” 

‘* Who is this ?’’ asked the General, when he had finished 
with Idris-es-Saier. ‘It is my daughter, your Excellency,” 
said Don Zaro, with a profuse bow. Francesca looked at 
Lambert enquiringly but not betrayingly, and Lambert 
looked at Francesca, but with betraying fondness in his eyes. 
In an instant all the perils which must attend her disguised 
as a boy in a sutler’s camp flashed upon him. He unbuckled 
his sword belt and lifted the sheath off the hook at his left 
side, and advancing towards the General offered his sword 
to him. “ It is my wife, sir.” 

None of the General’s officers in that strenuous campaign 
were allowed to be married without his permission. Instant 
dismissal was the penalty, and Lambert had incurred it. 
But to save his General and his old friend the pain of dis- 
missing him at such a moment he was placing his resignation 
in his hands. 

‘‘ When were you married, Oliphant ?”’ asked the direct 
Sirdar. ” Was it before the orders came for the campaign ? ” 


Yes, sir. 

Bs you risked disobedience, because you were so anxious 
to t?” 

oP think I should have killed myself, sir, if I had not 
been allowed to serve against the Khalifa ! ” 

The General handed him back his sword. “ Marriage has 
not injured you as an officer, Oliphant. My reports say that 
there is not such a glutton for fighting in the whole army,” 
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and he added not half a second later—‘ and you gave me an 
example just now.” 
eae there ever such a scene for the re-ringing of marriage 

Night had fallen now on that blood-drenched, stench- 
stricken Sater of Omdurman, and there was no light but from 
the barbaric lanierns used for gaol-rounds in the darkness, 
brought by the same small boy who had sat on the roof 
from the time that the first shot was fired till the General 
entered the prison—the Sudanese guards would not allow 
any grown man to stir. 

The fetid sights were mercifully shrouded by the darkness, 
the Umm-Hagar, with its blood-curdling Baggara hurling 
curses from it, and the huts in which so many famous men had 
starved to death were dim outlines in an inferno—the lamp- 
light reached no further than the central figures. The huge 
General, who had just ended an empire in a battle like an 
Armageddon, smiling at the humble Sicilian inn-keeper, 
whom he learned to esteem thirteen years before, and of 
whom Gordon had written as his greatest friend in the last 
letter that ever got out of Khartum, was not more its centre 
than the row of chained men, filthy and unkempt, clad in. 
ragged jzbbehs and turbans, with their feet in such enormous. 
irons that they could not be removed from the prison till 
asses were sent for. 

Two of them, Don Zaro and Fauzi Pasha had been Gordon’s. 
two hands in maintaining that long unequal fight. To what. 
a state were they reduced, though alive! And there was 
Hamsaa, once a falcon of the desert ; and Idris, late their gaoler,. 
a living example how the most bloodthirsty monster can be 
transformed into something natural and dignified in the Orient. 

Francesca was clinging to her tall husband. She was his. 
and his only for ever. With the swift Sicilian change from 
love to hate, she had rejoiced to see Angelo Traditore meet his 
awful fate. With her own eyes she had seen him a traitor, 
pointing out the General to his enemies to be murdered, and 
had seen him try one last time to kill Lambort, whom he 
had sworn by the feather of St. Michael never to injure with 
his own hands or by subornation of others. 

She knew now, as she had suspected ever since she had. 
seen him in the camp, that he was the spy of the Khalifa, 
plotting to bring all these English, the saviours of her father, 
to their deaths, while he was taking their pay. The scales had 
fallen from her eyes now, and in her mind she was grovelling 
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at her husband’s feet as she had seen Idris grovelling at the 
Sirdar’s. But in her flesh she clung to him. The terrible X1Vths 
whose fixed bayonets were still stained with the blood of the 
Baggara spearmen, whom they had hurled from the hill of 
Surgham though they were fighting round the person of their 
sovereign, grinned their understanding that this was the 
white wife of the fighting Bimbashi, disguised as an Arab 
to follow her husband to the war; and the stolid British 
sergeant, like the smart A.D.C., was trying not to see. 
These two wondered how such an awkward scene was to end. 

But the Sirdar, as simple as he was great, said : 

“‘ Bimbashi Oliphant, vou will take an escort of twenty 
men, and as soon as the donkeys arrive you will deliver these 
prisoners at the British headquarters on the parade ground,”’ 
and, with a bow to the disguised lady, he added—“ not for- 
getting the beautiful Francesca,”’ 


CHAPTER XLIX 
AT LAST 


On the 4th of September, 1898, Kitchener entered Khartum 
at the head of his victorious army and hoisted the British 
and Egyptian flags, and had a memorial service read by the 
Chaplains—English, Scotch and Irish—Church of England, 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic—on the spot where Gordon 
fell. The place was pointed out by one of Gordon’s old Guards, 
who was with his master when he fell, and was so badly 
wounded that he was left for dead. The wrecked walls of 
Gordon’s palace made an impressive background; and, as 
the solemn music of ‘‘ God save the Queen ” rose from the 
military bands, and the minute guns thundered from the 
gunboat commanded by Gordon’s nephew, there were few 
dry eyes in an assemblage fresh from the lake of blood poured 
out on the field of Omdurman. 

Not many days afterwards the Sirdar ordered Lambert 
down to Cairo in charge of such wounded as it was desir- 
able to move at once, and of the Europeans rescued from 
Omdurman. He had instructions to await orders at Cairo, 
the only kind of leave which could be granted him. 

As far as Halfa he commanded the strong escort of his own 
men, who were sent to protect the convoy from stray groups 
of Dervishes dispersed by the battle. But the escort were 
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left there as an advance party to get Halfa ready for the 
large numbers of troops who would shortly be returning to it, 
while Lambert and his charges went on by steamer. 

Innocenza was sitting with the faithful Colonello in her 
étage in the Ezbekiyeh when she heard an arabeah draw up 
below, and, looking out, beheld Lambert with two strange- 
looking Arabs. A second glance told her who the white- 
bearded Arab was. 

The Colonello was doing nothing more compromising 
than smoking a cigarette and drinking fruit siropand syphon, 
but his presence made a false note, so Innocenza cried ; 
“Gino, Gino, quick, quick! Run upstairs and call upon the 
Cavaliere Cucchiara, and when you see that the coast is clear, 
go home! Zaro has come back. I shall send round for you 
to come in to dinner, only it would spoil his pleasure for you 
to be found here now.”’ 

A Sicilian does not require to receive this kind of hint twice, 
and the Colonello was safely up in the étage on the next floor 
before Lambert and his two charges were at Innocenza’s 
door. These were the first stairs Don Zaro had mounted for 
thirteen years, and his legs were still so crippled by what he 
had suffered in his captivity that he could hardly walk. 

Innocenza waited for the bell to ring before she went to 
meet them. They did not know that she had seen them, and 
she wished to compose her thoughts. Seeing Zaro was a very 
great shock. Gino was not the cause, for their friendship had 
resumed its old platonic footing after that Garibaldi cele- 
bration. It was Zaro, this old bent man with the ragged and 
tangled white beard, the face almost blacked by exposure, 
the back bent almost to a hunch, and the dirty Arab dress, 
who was her husband,—the man to whom she was bound 
for the rest of her natural life. And she !—after Angelo’s 
behaviour to Francesca, what might not he say about Nejumi ? 

Don Zaro had thought this scene out many times during 
his thirteen years in the Saier. He knew what his feelings 
towards her would be; the question was, what would be her 
feelings towards him ? 

It was part of his plan to appear before her exactly as he 
had lived in the Sater, with his hair and beard untrimmed, 
and his stained Mahdist 7ibbeh under the caftan, which he had 
put on for the journey to Cairo, but which he pulled off and 
gave to the porter to keep for him as he entered the house. 
If it had not been for Lambert’s presence the porter would 
not have admitted him. 

He dragged himself up by the bannisters and struggled 
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towards the door. Lambert was just going to ring the bell 
when Don Zaro held up his hand for him to stop. He wished 
to ring it himself, it was a novelty for him, he had not rung 
@ bell since he left Cairo. 

Innocenza opened it herself. 

The sight of his charming wife, gay, debonnaire and ex- 
quisitely dressed, gave Don Zaro’s eyes their twinkle, and 
betrayed him into one of his old contagious laughs. 

The ring of that laugh woke an echo in Innocenza’s heart, 
and she rushed to him, filthy old Arab though he looked, 
and flung her arms round hin. 

“Oh, Zaro ! ” she cried, “‘is it thou ? To think that thou 
hast come back to thy little Innocenza. Oh, how good are 
the Holy Innocents and thy saint, Rosario! ”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, I have come back, Innocenza, and the Colonello’s 
relief expedition would have brought me back long before if 
it had not been for the Arabs informing the Khalifa of the 
goodness of his camels ! ” 

““T shall cut thy hair and trim thy beard and bathe thy 
face with beauty washes! ’’ Her goodness of heart made her 
stroke this Caliban caressingly with her soft hands, thceugh 
the condition into which he had fallen filled her with repulsion. 
She saw that he needed gentleness and affection. 

While Innocenza was greeting Don Zaro on the threshold, 
Lambert and Francesca had slipped into the étage. 

““Do you want to see the mysteries of a woman's toilet, 
dear old Lambert?” asked Francesca, very shy, because 
there had been so few of the little everyday familiarities of 
nusband and wife between them. “If they won’t bore you, 
you can come into my room with me and help me transform 
myself into a civilised woman.” 

She was still dressed like an Arab woman. She had been 
unable to procure any European dress in Omdurman, and the 
commandant and his wife, who were her friends, reigned in 
Assuan no longer. 

“Do I want to ?” said Lambert, taking her up in his arms 
like a baby to kiss her. Francesca gave that incomparable 
laugh, whose alluringness has made Italy the land of lovers, 
and lay quite passive, balanced on his arms. 

When he set her down she ran nimbly into her room calling 
out, “ Quick, Lambert ! ”’ 

Putting on the garments of civilisation, and washing, 
and brushing out her hair, was a protracted affair, for Fran- 
cesca was most fastidious about her person, and the long 
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masquerade as an Arab boy had been a nightmare to her 
fastidiousness. 

And then came the packing of a dress basket for her to go 
and stay with Lambert at Shepheard’s till they had to rejoin 
the regiment at Wady Halfa. The Sirdar had thoughtfully 
telegraphed to the War Office in Cairo to communicate to 
the press that Bimbashi Oliphant had married with his 
permission. 

Long before they were ready the Colonello had been sum- 
moned from the Italian Consulate. He had accepted his 
disappointment with good grace, and, welcomed Don Zaro 
as if his return were his dearest wish, devoutly as he had 
hoped that he might never see him again. He had kissed 
him on both cheeks, and brought a dozen of champagne and 
half a pastry cook’s shop in the arabeah. 

Innocenza looked at them both. Truly the bien sone 
Colonello was more to her taste than Don Zaro in his Omdur- 
man condition. But she had taken Don Zaro as the partner 
of her joys and sorrows, and he had forgiven the Nejumi 
matriage because she had not shrunk from him when he 
arrived in the rags and filth of a prisoner of the Khalifa. 

Don Zaro’s arrival made little difference to her mode of 
life. His legs were so crippled that he could only walk out 
with her for the shortest distances and extremely slow. The 
Colonello obliged. 

But Don Zaro could shuffle about in his kitchen, and his 
one recreation was cooking. As he needed appreciation for 
his cooking and owed the Colonello many hospitalities, the 
Colonello was generally their guest when they were not his ; 
a very inexpensive meal gratified him when it was prepared 
with Don Zaro’s genius. 

But that first night the Colonello insisted on carrying him, 
and of course Innocenza, off to the old Albergo di Siracusa 
to dine. He meant to ask Lambert and Francesca, too, but 
they had purposely slipped out unobserved. There were 
other things which Francesca needed more than Sicilian 
hilarity. She had hunted up her prettiest frock to have a 
honeymoon dinner with her husband at Shepheard’s (it was 
their real honeymoon, though they had been married for six 
years), when a Secretary came up from the British Agency : 
‘* Would Bimbashi and Mrs. Oliphant give the British Consul- 
General the honour of their company at dinner ? ” 

They received the invitation so late that all the other 
guests, a couple of score of them, were assembled when they 
entered the drawing room. 
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As Francesca, illuminated with that smile in which love 
and romance flowered, walked up the room beside her tall 
husband to be presented to the Representative of her adopted 
country, she was so overcome with shyness that she did not 
realise for a moment that everyone in the room was clapping 
her husband. Lambert, though he was but a Bimbashi in 
the Egyptian army, stood that night as the ambassador 
of the men who had fought at Omdurman. The sunburnt 
men, hardly any of them in uniform like himself, for the 
Army was at the war, and the fair English women, who were 
clapping, were cheering the victory now. But when in the 
course of dinner they learned from Lambert that his beautiful 
wife, disguised as an Arab boy, had been all through the cam- 
paign, and had marched into Omdurman with the Army 
at the end of the famous fight, the stern Consul himself called 
for ‘‘ Kentish Fire.”’ 

That was a night of nights. Lambert had to fight the battle 
over again, first to the men across the cigarettes and liqueurs, 
and then to the ladies in the drawing-room, with Francesca 
hovering near and drinking in their adulation till her heart 
almost burst with pride. 

But the happiest moment of all for Francesca was when, 
after a portentous leave-taking, in which the greatest men and 
most beautiful women in the Capital crowded round the 
hero and heroine of the evening to grip hands and shower 
invitations, and a fresh outburst of congratulations, they 
scrambled into the arabeah amid a parting cheer, and she 
knew that she was going to have her husband to herself. 
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A GREAT LITERARY DISCOVERY. 


The Victor Hugo—Drouet Love Letters. 


(Preliminary Announcement.) 


What is described as the most fascinating and notable human 
document seen for many years has just been discovered in Paris by 
a distinguished French author, whose work has received the crown 
of the Academy. This writer, after ten years’ patient work, has 
brought to light a collection of letters written by Juliette Drouet, 
a French actress, to Victor Hugo. Becoming devotedly attached to 
the great novelist when he first noticed her playing a humble part 
ia ‘Lucrezia Borgia,” Juliette followed him in his exile to Brussels, 
Guernsey and Jersey, where she inspired some of his greatest poems, 
Her letters to him—passionate and tender outpourings of her 
devotion—number in all 15,000, and of these a careful selection is 
now being prepared for publication by a committee of French scholars. 
Needless to say an exceptionally high value has been set on the 
various copyrights. The services of a lady well-known in London 
Society and in li terary circles have been engaged as editor and 
translator. Arrangements are now being made for the letters, which 
.2re not only among the most charming love-letters ever written, but 
also throw an invaluable light upon the character of Victor Hugo, to 
be published simultaneously in London, Paris, and each of the chief 

Uropean capitals. Students of French literature to whom an 
Opportunity of reading some of the letters has been given, declare that 
the new information and the new point of view thus obtained is of 
intense valne, A notable monograph on Victor Hugo from the pen 
of the writ . who is responsible for the discovery will be included 
with the Litters. Arrangements are being made for a series of 
illustrations from the Victor Hugo Museum, to add to the value of 
the English Edition. 


The Queens of Aragon: Their Lives and Times. By 
E. L. Miron. Author of '' Duchess Derelict: the Wife of Cesare 
Borgia.’”’ Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 16s. net. 

This work deals with the lives of the twenty-six ladies who were 
-consorts of Aragon from the time of the erection of that state 

into a separate kingdom in the eleventh century, until its absorption 
into United Spain by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Through the book move many unfamiliar figures of Royal ladies, 

the period of their lives being covered by the continual conflict 

between the Cross and the Crescent on the soil of Moorish Spain. 

Later, when the Cross had triumphed, we see the Queens of Aragon, 

apparently in the background of history, yet actually paramount in 

their husbands’ councils, snacine the fatigues of campaigns and 
some of them giving birth to their children amid the perils and 
clamour of armed camps. The lives of these queens came in stormy 
times; yet there were peaceful episodes also, when politics and strife 
were put aside, when the ladies sat in their boudoirs, or rode forth 
into the country, falcon on wrist, or sought shelter from their troubles 
in the cloister and the convent. 

The characters of these queens were as diverse as their fortunes. 

In this volume, therefore, we read in turn of gay brilliance and 

shadowed unhappiness, of success and dismal defeat. 


Napoleon in Exile at Elba, 1814-1815. By Norwoop 
Yooune, Author of ‘‘The Growth of Napoleon,’’ ‘‘ The Story of 
Rome,” etc., with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon at 
Elba, by A. M. Broaprey, Author of “‘ Napoleon in Caricature,” 
* The Royal Miracle,’’ etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with coloured 
frontispiece and fifty illustrations from the collection of A. M. 

- Broadley, 21s. net. 

This work will be a record of the residence of Napoleon in the Isle 
of Elba during the exile which followed his abdication at Fontainebleau 
on April the rth, 1814, and continued from May the 3rd following 
until February the 26th, 1815. It will be published on the 3rst of 
March, rgr4, the centenary of the entry of the Allies into Paris. 


Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 1815-182]. By 


Norwoop YounG, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, by A. M. Broaprey, Author of ‘‘ Napoleon in Cari- 
cature,"’ “The Royal Miracle,’’ etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, with two coloured frontispieces and one hundred illustrations 
from the collection of A. M. Broadley, 32s. net. 

This work will give the history of the exile of Napoleon on the island 
ef St. Helena after the defeat at Waterloo which terminated the 
hundred days’ revival of his power on June 18th, 1815—from the 16th of 
October following until his death on the 5th of May, 1821. Both 
writers are authorities upon the subject of which they treat, and the 
whole of Mr. Broadley's unrivalled collection of Napoleonic MSS. and 
illustrative lore bas been generously placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Norwood Young for the purposes of this work. Mr. Young hasal!so had 
access to many hitherto unexplored sources of information both in 
England and abroad. No pains will be spared to make these two 
works the final word on a supremely interesting subject. 
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Maximilian the Dreamer, Holy Roman Emperor, 
1459-1519. By CHRISTOPHER Harz. Author of *‘ The Romance of 
a Medici Warrior," etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 
12s. 6d. net. 


_The Emperor Maximilian lived in that important epoch in European 
history which ushered in the Renaissance. He was himself a scholar 
who boasted of his learning, and he did much to encourage the revival 
of Education and Progress in the vast territory which lay under his rule; 
and at the same time he earned the title of ‘a gallant knight and 
gentleman.” He fought in Flanders, in Switzerland, and in France, 
and could not resist the fatal lure of conquest in Italy which led him 
astray as it had done the Kings of France. ; 

Essentially Maximilian was a dreamer of dreams. Full of 
religious enthusiasm, he vainly aspired to become Pope as well as 
Emperor, and so rule the world in peace and righteousness. In the 
last years of his life he sought a tangible expression of the visions of 
his youth in the splendid sepulchre at Innsbruck, where stand as 
silent watchers round his tomb that marvellous company of mythical 
heroes whom he had imagined as his ancestry. But his most touching 
memorial stands in the love and devotion of his people, who, after the 
passing of centuries still remember him in Folk-song and tradition as 
‘the well-beloved Kaiser Max.”’ 

This book, while centring, of course, round the life of its hero, gives 
a vivid picture of European history and life in the fifteenth century. 


A Vagabond Courtier (Baron von Pélnitz), By Epitu 
E, Cutugyy, F.R.Hist.S. Author of ‘ Wilhelmina, Margravine 
of Baireuth,” ‘ An Imperial Victim,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with photogravure and other illustrations, 24s. net. 


In ‘The Virginians'’ Thackeray gives a misleading and somewhat 
ae sketch of the seedy German Baron von Polnitz at Tunbridge 

ells. 

As a boy Baron Charles Louis von Pélnitz, of whom Mrs. Cuthell 
writes this most interesting biography, fought at the battle of 
Oudenarde, went on an embassy to Charles XVI., and as a page saw 
the crowning of Prussia’s first king. 1n later life he was dragged into 
a whirlpool of dissipation in the set of the Regent of Orleans at Paris, 
and was soon rendered penniless. In a state of constant poverty he 
visited almost every court in Europe, finding himself welcomed for his 
wit, his agreeable talk, and his charm of manner. 

Mrs. Cuthell tells of his travels in England (where he was a 
frequenter of the Cocoa Tree Coffee House) and in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain. She describes his love-affairs, his misfortunes, 
adventures, and imprisonment, and criticizes also his spilerlY works, 
which, written in delightful and unimpeachable French, delighted 
Europe and ran into many editions. 

Mrs. Cuthell’s book will be especially welcome since the Baron, 
although a friend of the Emperor Frederick the Great, his father, and 
his sister, Margravine of Baireuth, and the Regent d'Orleans, has 
hitherto escaped biography. 


The Lords of the Deyil’s Paradise. By G. Sipngy 
PATERNOSTER. Author of ‘* The Motor Pirate,” ‘“ Gutter 
Tragedies,” ‘‘ The Hand of the Spoiler,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, illustrated, 5s. net. 

It is now a little more than two years since the terrible truths of the 
Putumayo Atrocities were first brought to light by a young American 
engineer, who walked into the Offices of ** Truth” and, demanding an 
interview with the Editor, related what he had seen in the far distant 
Amazonian forests, thus originating the public outcry against the 
perpetrators of these barbarous atrocities. The author of ‘‘ The Lords 
of the Devil’s Paradise’”’ has been for twenty-two years connected with 
‘‘ Truth,” and consequently he is now in a position to lay bare the 
detailed facts and to apportion the blame. In this book he tells the 
story in its entirety, putting the blame on the right shoulders, and 
showing the steps that brought about the exposure. 

The bare skeleton of the story has been circulated in the newspapers, 
but Mr. Paternoster is not content with the skeleton. He has collected 
the stories of the native sufferers themselves, and the correspondence 
between the exposers and those who tried to hide the evidence of their 
crimes. The book is one of striking interest, and several illustrations 
from photographs emphasize its truth. 


Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. By Ligur.-Cot. 
ANDREW C. P. Hacaarp, D.S.O. Author of ‘‘ The France of Joan 
of Arc,” ‘‘ Two Worlds,” “ The Romance of Bayard,’’ etc. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and fifteen other 
illustrations on art paper, 16s. net. 

Colonel Haggard needs no introduction, and the story of the cruel 
and treacherous son of Charles VII. of France, told in his inimitable 
style, makes fascinating reading. He relates, graphically and vigor- 
ously, the many incidents of the troublous career of Louis XI.—the 
insurrections against his father in which he took part, the revolt of 
the great vassals, his capture by Charles the Bold, and his subsequent 
release. The book abounds with brilliant pictures of great personages 
of past days, and gives a vivid and impressive sketch of France in the 
fifteenth century. Colonel Haggard has long been reckoned an 
authority on French history, yet he has never produced a book which 
could be described as the mere overflowings of scholarship. He 
weaves romance into history and turns history into romance until the 
dulness of bare facts, which, in some writers’ work is uppermost, gives 
place to a bright and essentially picturesque historical narrative. 


The Life of James Hinton. By Mrs. Have.tock 
Exvuis. Author of ‘‘ Three Modern Seers,’”’ ‘‘ My Cornish Neigh- 
bours,’’ ‘“‘ Kit’s Woman,’ etc. Demy 8vo, illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis is preparing this biography under’ very favour- 
able circumstances. Access to private papers, and the assistance of 
intimate friends, together with her own knowledge and experience, 
qualify her to treat the subject with greater fulness than was possible 
to those who preceded her. The book aims at presenting the man 
as his friends knew him, a noble, serious student struggling to bring 
truth into the open. 


Princess and Queen of England: The Life of Mary 
II. By Mary F. Sanpars. Author of ‘Balzac, his Life and 
Writings,” etc. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 16s. net. 


Miss Mary F. Sandars, whose sound biographical and cMtical work 
has been recognised by the best authorities, has been engaged for some 
time upon this memoir. The usual authority for the life of Queen 
Mary II, is the biographical essay in Miss Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” but since then fresh information has come to 
light, and Miss Sandars is able to add to the available os 
much that is entirely new to print. She has personally visited t 
Hague and the scenes where the future Queen of England spent her 
childhood, and has been able to collect many intimate stories and 
descriptions from Queen Mary's private diary, which is of especial 
interest since the Queen confided her most secret thoughts to these 
precious memoirs, which in times of danger she carried about her 

rson, 

Earl Bathurst has in his rae a large quantity of Mary’s 
letters, which he has allowed Miss Sandars to use, and the Duke of 
Portland’s papers at Welbeck have also been placed at her disposal. 
The Earl of Orkney has kindly allowed the publishers to reproduce 
two portraits from his collection which have never previously been 
published. This book, therefore, ought to prove a highly important 
historical monograph, of something like permanent interest. 


Famous Artists and Their Models. By Dr. ANcELo 
S. Rapporport. Author of ‘* Love Affairs of the Vatican,’ ete. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 32 full-page illustrations, 16s, net. 


Dr. Rappoport has made a special study of the history and psychology 
of the model, and the results are given in the present work, of which 
the purpose is to trace the effect of that perfect sympathy between the 
artist and the model which has produced the great masterpieces of 
art. It is shown that in classical times, when the bare forms of men 
and women were publicly exposed in games and on other occasions, 
as well as in the essentially artistic epochs in the history of Italy, 
when the cause of art over-ruled all other ideals, public feeling did not 
suffer from the prudish disgust now mE with the idea of a 
model standing nude before an artist. 

In this book, from a sufficiently broad standpoint, are shown the 
relations of artists and their models, very numerous examples being 
taken from the lives of famous painters. The stories chosen range 
from classical times to the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it is 
shown that although these connections have sometimes enced illicitly, 
others have been only concerned with the welfare of Art. For instance 
the ladies of ancient Rhodes, Corinth and Sicyon were proud to help 
Apelles and Zeuxis in their work. In the days of the Renaissance 
Roman grandees sat for Raphael, and the models who sat for Titian 
were not poor professionals working to earn their living, but great 
ladies of ducal rank and even of royal blood. Dr. Rappoport is at 
pains to show the supreme importance in the production of master- 
pieces of the artist’s relation to his model. 
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Polly Peachum. The Story of Lavinia Fenton, Duchess 
of Bolton, and ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera.” By Cuarres E. Pearce. 
Author of ‘The Amazing Duchess," ‘ The Beloved Princess,"' 
etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 16s. net. 

The history of the stage can show no more remarkable career than 
that of the fascinating and lovable“ Polly Peachum,” otherwise Lavinia 
Fenton, Duchess of Bolton. Described as ‘‘nobody’s daughter,’’ 
Polly leaped at a bound into fame, and her star blazed with undimmed 
lustre during the brief time she was the idol of the public. “Polly 
Peachum”’ will, of course, be identified with Gay's ‘‘ Beggar's Opera,”’ 
a work which occupies a unique place in theatrical annals, not only 
because it was the first—and best-of English ballad operas, but 
because for nearly a century and a-half it maintained its attractiveness 
with never fading freshness. Eighteenth century stage life is notable 
for its vitality, and the aim of the author has been to draw a picture 
of the times, The volume is profusely illustrated. 


The Romance of an Elderly Poet: A Hitherto 
Unknown Chapter in the Life of George Crabbe. By A. M. 
BROADLEY AND WALTER JERROLD. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
many illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 

This volume, based upon a series of letters extending over the ten 
years from 1815-1825, which the poet wrote to Elizabeth Charter, one 
of the ‘‘ six female friends, unknown to each other, but all dear, very 
dear to me,” reveals Crabbe in something of a new light. The period 
is that during which he was Vicar of Trowbridge, whither he removed 
after his wife’s death, and the book shows the elderly writer ever 
toying with the thought of remarriage. The widower was for a time 
actually engaged to one lady, and he proposed marriage, also, to Miss 
Elizabeth Charter, the central ‘‘ female friend ” of this volume, which 
includes details concerning the social life of Bath and the neighbour- 
hood during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 


A Woman’s Winter in Africa. By CHarLotTe 
CamERON. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated with reproductions 
of about 150 photographs taken by the author and printed 
throughout on art paper, ros 6d, net. 

In the middle of the summer of the present year, Mrs. Charlotte 
Cameron, the most intrepid woman traveller since the days of Mary 
Kingsley, returned to England after a winter journey round Africa, 
' from Mombasa on the extreme East Coast to Sierra Leone on the 
West. In six months she established the noble record of a 26,000 mile 
journey, which, besides her coast journey, included a one thousand 
mile flying trip across Rhodesia to the Victoria Falls. By her vivid 
pen pictures she shows. fifty-five towns in Africa, including Mombasa, 
Zanzibar and Mozambique—renowned for ancient slave trading— 
Lorengo Marques, Durban, Walfish Bay, and Conakry. Her des- 
cription of Robben Island, the leper settlement, is of peculiar interest, 
while the reader marvels at the daring with which she met cannibals 
in the Cameroons, and dared the sleeping sickness in the fever-haunted 
West Coast. 

The photographs illustrating the book are of remarkable interest. 
The majority are taken with the author’s own camera, and therefore 
fitly picture her descriptions, 


A History of Penal Methods. By GEoRGE Ivgs, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Ives is an acknowledged authority both on penal systems of the 
past and on those adopted to-day, while his study of criminology puts 
him in a position to see the trend of the different methods and the 
result upon those who suffer them. His book, however, deals less with 
theories than with facts, and is a history of punitive ideas from those 
of medizval times down to the present system of broad arrows 
and blue books. He deals with persecutions, courts of law, life 
sentences, outlawry, exiles, suicides, and the treatment of the insane, 
and has something to say of the sources of crime as well as of its 
prevention and cure. 


Remarkable Women of France (1431-1749). By 


Lizor.-Cot. ANDREW C. P. HaaGcarp, D.S.O. Author of 
‘* Louis XI. and Charles the Bold,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations on art 
paper, 16s. net. 

With his individual touch, which is well suited to the romantic tales 
of this pe Colonel Haggard brings before his readers the women 
who influenced their kings and their country—more often, unfortunately, 
for woe than for weal. The gallery would, of course, be incemplete 
without such great figures as La Grande Mademoiselle and Marie de 
Medici, but the greater part of the book is given up to less known 
women, such as the twin nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, the Duchesse de 
Bouillon, the Marquise de la Tournelle, Marie Louise of Savoy, and 
Madame de Tenain. i 


The Jolly Duchess: Harriott, Duchess of St. Albans. 


Fifty Years’ Record of Stage and Society (1787-1837). By CHARLES 

E. Pearce. Author of ‘Polly Peachum,’’ ‘‘The Amazing 

Duchess,"’ ‘The Beloved Princess,"’ etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
very fully illustrated from old prints, etc. 

Into this fascinating account of Harriott Mellon, who played merry, 

hoydenish parts before the footlights until her fortunes were changed 


by soe the young Duke of St. Albans, the author has weaved 
memories of Sheridan and of the rollicking, reckless days of old Drury 


. Lane. | 


A Winter in India. By Arcnisatp B. Spens. 
Author of “ Half-hours in the Levant,’’ etc. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with roo illustrations, 6s. net. 

The author’s winter in India was spent chiefly in visiting the grim 
fastnesses of the Khyber Pass and in exploring the battlefields of the 
Mutiny. He saw the scenes of bloodshed at Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Merat and at Delhi—where also he watched the King-Emperor'’s 
Durbar. A fascinating travel book. 
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A Queen of Tragedy: The Romance of Hyprotire 
LAIRON, the great Eighteenth Century Tragedienne. H. Kexpricx 
Hayes. Demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, fiustrated. 

The story of Hyppolite Clairon is toid with lightness of touch 
and fulness of knowledge in the sparkling narrative of Miss H. Ken- 
drick Hayes, Only by endless study did her heroine conquer the 
tragic Muse, and bring the sceptical playgoers of Paris to her feet. 
Then, borne on the tide which “ leads to Fortune,"’ she gathered at 
her table Voltaire, Diderot, Vanloo and Louis XV. himself. 


The Physiology of Faith and Fear; or, the Mind 


in Health and Disease. By Witriam S. Sapcer, M.D. With 
an Appendix and Index. Large crown 8vo, 580 pp., with 44 full- 
page illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

This book ‘is affectionately dedicated to all who worry, to the 
victims of fear, moral despair, and other mental maladies; to those 
who are seeking to know the truth concerning the power of mind over 
matter; and also to those mental sufferers who have been deceived 
and deluded by false systems of mental healing.’’ 

The author writes from the standpoint of the physiologist, and 
separates the study of mental healing from any particular system, 
sect, or form of religious belief. He not only calls attention to the 
power of the mind over the body, but points out the great influence of 
the body over the mind, and more particularly the effect of a diseased 
or disordered physical body on the mental state and moral tendencies. 
The work is couched, as far as possible, in simple language, void of 
technicalities, and it is hoped that its general effect may be to 
emphasize the harmful quality of fear, and the wholesome, renovating 
influence of faith and religion, 


‘6 Sound common sense. Full of striking and stimulating ideas.”—Scotsman. 
“ Of great interest. We can cordially commend this book.” —Sheffiield Telegraph. 


The Insanity of Genius: and the General Inequality 
of Human Faculty Physiologically Considered. By J. F. Nisszr. 
Author of “ The Human Machine," etc. Sixth and new edition, 
with an Introduction by Dr. BERNARD HOLLANDER. Crown 8vo, 
5S. net. 


Ever since the time of Aristotle, 2000 years ago, some subtle 
relationship has been suspected between genius and insanity, a near 
kinship being traced between the spiritual exaltation which produces. 

ts and inventors, and the fury of the insane; and certainly it is 
remarkable how often eminent men have displayed morbid symptoms 
of the mind. 

In this book, Mr. J. F. Nisbet discusses the subject in the light 
of late discoveries and the most modern methods of investigation. 
His knowledge of the localisation of the functions of the brain and 
of the establishment of kinship between an extensive group of brain 
and nerve disorders, leads him to the conclusion that, apparently at 
the opposite poles of human intellect, genius and insanity are in reality 
but different phases of a morbid susceptibility, or want of balance, in 
the cerebro-spinal system. | 
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Reflections of a Sporting Artist. By Fincu Mason 
(** Uncle Toby’’), Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with about roo illustra- 
tions, 16s. net. 

These recollections and reflections by Mr. Finch Mason, the well- 
known sporting author and artist, whose work usually appears above 
the pseudonym ‘Uncle Toby,” are remarkable for the adroit 
facility with which the writer sums up the personalities of many well- 
known people. The book includes reminiscences of Twyford School 
under be present Dean of Durham, of life at Eton in the sixties, and of 
the masters and schoolfellows of that period, including Lord Randolph 
Churchill, William Beresford, V.C., and others who have since 
become famous. A year in business, and another year as a student of 
architecture under Mr. Edward Barry, R.A., pass under review, and 
also the author’s experiences on the turf, in the hunting field, and on 
the moors. Numerous anecdotes add to the unique interest of the book, 
which comprises a particularly bright and fascinating volume. One 
hundred drawings by the author increase the value of the book. 


The European in India. By H. Hervey (Indian 
Telegraphs, retired), Author of “ Cameos of Indian Crime.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

This work, written by a European after many years’ residence in 
India, sheds a flood of light on the life of the European in that 
country. The lives of soldiers in camp and in fortresses, of doctors, 
clergymen, journalists, and civil servants of every kind, are fully 
and entertainingly described, as well as those of planters among 
their tea and rice fields, globe-trotters ‘‘ doing’’ Calcutta, the wives 
of magistrates entertaining the sisters and daughters of doctors and 
soldiers, and the loafer idling under the tropical sun. A large section 
of the book is given up to life at the hill-stations, the coast stations, 
and up-country stations, to station clubs, dinner parties, concerts, 
dances, picnics, and weddings. Mr. Hervey writes with an entertaining 
pen and crowds his book with brightness and amusement. 


August Strindberg: The Spirit of Revolt. Studies 
and Impressions by L. Linp-ar-HacgBy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
illustrated, 6s. net. 

Already there is in England a growing irterest in the work and 
personality of August Strindberg, the most noted of modern Swedish 
writers, who died on May 14th, 1912. To many, his name stil] con- 
notes a morbid madman, noxious and absurd in the writings and 
actions; this book, however, well written and showing sympathetic 
understanding of the man and his career, gives a vivid picture of the 
struggles and difficulties of his life, and makes clear the true 
representativeness and greatness in him and his works. Strindberg, 
who, on the Continent, takes rank with Ibsen, was a prolific writer 
in all kinds of literature, and his works are notable for their modern, 
scientific and socialistic ideas. He wrote seventy plays, psychological, 
satirical, historical and mystic, and novels, stories and essays, which 
place him in the forefront of modern writers as an observer of life. 
This thoughtful monograph combines a critical estimate with a 
sufficiently full and searching biography, the whole presenting a clear 
picture of this elusive author in his relation to modern thought. 
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Samphire. By Lapy Sysit GRANT 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

A bright, companionable volume by the daughter of Lord Rosebery, 
consisting of a series of essays. Among the subjects dealt with are 
‘‘ Millionaires in Fiction,’’ ‘‘ Personal Relations,” ‘‘ About Snobs,” 
‘¢ Nature,” ‘“‘ Salons,’”’ ‘‘ Criticism,” * Authoresses and Authors,'’ and 
‘‘ Literary Dodges." They are excellent satire, and have in addition 
breadth and good humour. 


A Tour through South America. By A. S. Forrest. 
Author of ‘‘A Tour through Old Provence,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, profusely illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. S. Forrest, the well-known artist-author, has lately travelled 
extensively in South America and particularly in the district of the 
Panama Canal. He carried credentials which gave him unique 
facilities of exploration, and much that he has put into his book comes 
before the public for the first time. Mr. Forrest goes on his travels, 
sketch-book and note-book in hand, and it is an added charm to his 
work that he is a delightful raconteur. He sets forth his impressions 
in a way that is at once extremely interesting and informing. His 
South American travels covered a wide area, and his book will be of. 
infinite value to those wishing for an accurate and picturesque 
presentation of the characteristics of a fascinating country. 


Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition. By 
RaFAEL SABATINI. Author of ‘“ The Life of Cesare Borgia,” 
‘*The Lion’s Skin,'’ ‘‘The Strolling Saint,’’ etc, Demy 8vo, 
fully illustrated, 16s. net. 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini is the first writer to attempt a study of the 
personality and career of this grim Dominican friar, to disentangle the 
threads of his actions from the warp of chronicles and records into 
which they are woven, and to co-ordinate them into a historical and 
psychological study of the actual man. 

The study of Friar Thomas de Torquemada is, however, essentially 
the study of the Inquisition, and Mr. Sabatini traces frpm earliest 
Christian times the rise and development of that ghastly tribunal, and 
its introduction into Castile under Ferdinand and Isabella, with 
Torquemada as the first Grand Inquisitor, establishing rules of 
procedure which were to endure until the nineteenth century. Tor- 
quemada is not only the first Grand Inquisitor, but he may be accepted 
as the complete type of the president of the Holy Office, and the trials 
which took place under his rule are typical of inquisitorial trials in 
all subsequent ages. 

Mr. Sabatini deals without bias and in a purely historical spirit with 
this phase of religious persecution. But in his hands, history is never 
a matter of cold abstracts. He pursues his usual methods of keeping 
the human interest paramount; he realizes for us the spirit of the age 
with which he deals and the personalities of the historical personages 
he presents ; by the swift movement of his narrative and his intimate 
attention to detail he achieves an engrossing and dramatic piece of 
work, in the course of which he lays before us a series of poignantly 
vivid pictures of the Inquisition at work. 
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More About Collecting. By Sir James Yoxact, M.P. 
Author of ‘‘ The A.B.C. about Collecting,” etc. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. with about 100 illustrations. §s. net. 

This work is written in an interesting and entertaining style, and 
so arranged that readers who have little knowledge or experience of 
the hobby which they wish to take up, may find exactly the information 
they require put plainly and tersely. A companion volume to the 
A B C about Collecting, now in its third edition. 


Gaiety and George Grossmith. Random Reflections 
' of an Apostle of Pleasure. By STANLEY NayLor. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 5s. net. | 
Mr. George Grossmith lives in the imagination of the multitude as 
the lightest, the airiest, the most irresponsible of men. Away from 
the footlights, we see Grossmith, the man; a shrewd, although tolerant, 
observer to whom all the world’s a stage—the most interesting, in fact, 
_of all possible stages, He knows his London, and also his Paris and 
his New York. To talk to him for many minutes on friendly terms is 
to realise that he has pondered over many more things than are 
thought of by the most staid and elderly wiseacre. His reflections, as 
here set forth, therefore, are good entertainment with serious thought 
behind it, and when he treats of passers-by ‘on the stage and off,’ 
or when he describes the hardships of his own gaiety, the reflections 
of the ‘‘ Apostle of Pleasure” are words of delight. 


The Laughter Lover’s Vade-Mecum: containing 
one thousand good siories, epigrams, witty sayings, jokes and 
rhymes. In fcap. 8vo (63 x 3%) cloth, 1s. 6d. net, leather, 2s. net. 
(Uniform with the Diner’s-Out Vade-Mecum). | 

Whoever wishes to secure a repertoire of amusing stories and smart 

Sayings to be retailed for the delight of his family and friends, cannot 

possibly do better than get ‘‘ The Laughter Lover’s Vade-Mecum,” 

and those who seek bright relief from worries little and big should 
take advantage of the same advice. 


In a Lumber Room and other Short Plays. 
By CaTHERINE BELLairs GASKOIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, 
A volume of one act plays extremely suitable for amateurs at 
Christmas-time. The scenery can be simply contrived, and the pieces 
are really entertaining. 


The Suffrage Annual and Women’s Who’s 

Who. Edited by A. J. R. Vol. 1. —1913. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

An indispensable reference book on all suffrage matters, to which 
all the Suffrage Societies have contributed. 


Paul's Simplicode. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 

A simple and thoroughly practical and efficient code for the use of 
Travellers, Tourists, Business Men, Colonial Emigrants, Lawyers, and 
the general public. Everyone should use this, the cheapest code book 
Published in English. A sentence in a word. 
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THE NEW RECITER SERIES 


The First Favourite Reciter. Edited by ALrrep 
H. Mires. Valuable Copyright and other Pieces by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Sir Edwin Arnold, Austin Dobson, Sir W. S. Gilbert, 
Edmund Gosse, Lord Lytton, Coulson Kernahan, Campbell 
Rae-Brown, Tom Gallon, Artemus Ward, and other Poets, Wits, 
and Humorists. 96 pages large 4to, double columns, clear type 
on good paper, handsome cover design in three colours, 6d. net. 
Also in cloth, rs. net. 

Mr. Miles’ successes in the reciter world are without parallel. Since 
he took the field in 1882 with his A1 Series, he has been continually 
scoring, reaching the boundary of civilisation with every hit. For 
nearly 30 years he has played a famous game, and his score to date is 
a million odd, not out! The secret is, he captains such wonderful 
elevens, and places them with so much advantage in the field. Who 
could not win with such teams as those named above ? 


The Up-to-Date Reoiter. Edited by Aurrep H. 
Mires, Valuable Copyright and other Pieces by great Authors, 
including William Morris, Christina Rossetti, Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Mark Twain, Hall Caine, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Robert Buchanan, Bret Harte, Max Adeler, and other Poets 
and Humorists. 

Uniform with the above in Style and Price. 
A wonderful array of suitable selections from the works of famous authors, and 

a wide range of subjects and styles is covered by the selection, For evening 

entertainments the book is most useful. 

Drawing Room Entertainments. New and Original 
Monologues, Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for Home and 
Platform use. Edited by ALFrep H. Mires. In crown 8vo, red 
limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, rs. 6d. net; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net; 
Persian yapp, gilt 4s. net. (Second Edition.) 

“ Brightly written and actable. The book should not be missed by those who 
wish to give an entertainment at home, on the concert platform, or in a hall where 
elaborate scenery is not available.’’—Playgoer and Society. 


My Own Reciter. By Atrrep H. Mires. Crown 8vo, 


Is, net. 

The Times says:—-“ Mr. Miles has a long list of books to his credit, which have 
done gcod service for the training of young people, for the reciter, and for the 
popularisation of literature, and there will be a welcome for this collection of his own 
wholesome, spirited, well-turned verse on a great variety of subjects."’ 


Ballads of Brave Women. Crown 8vo, red limp, 
1s. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; paste grain, gilt, 3s, net; Persian 


yapp, gilt top, 4s. net. 
‘¢An admirable selection. There is no better volume of recitations with women 


for their subject.'’—Belfast News Letter. 

A Book of Short Plays. Mrs. p—E Courcy Larran. 
Author of “ Bonnie Kate,” “Cruel Calumny,” ‘The Dream of 
her Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

A volume of short plays, most of which have stood the test of 
performance. One has become the copyright for theatre purposes © 
Miss Marion Terry, and one has evoked words of praise from Lord 
Roberts. Two have been produced at the Court Theatre, and one at 
Oxford. Those who are wanting short plays for home or charity 
performances will do well to consult this little volume. 
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ALFRED H. MILES’ 
NEW SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Large crown 8vo, 384 pages, fully illustrated, handsome 


cloth gilt, full gilt edges, 5s. each. 
Christian World :—“‘ Mr. Alfred H. Miles is the Homer of modern Ajaxes and 
Hectors. He seems to have heard of more brave deeds than any man living. 


In. the Lion’s Mouth: Fierce Fights with Wild Men, 
Wild Animals and Wild Nature. By Clive Fenn, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Frank R. Stockton, Ena Fitzgerald, F. W. Calkins, Rowland 
Thomas, Albert W. Tolman, Fisher Ames. Edited by ALFRED H. 
Mives. Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges, 
with coloured illustrations. 


Where Duty Calls or Danger: Records of Courage 
and Adventure for Girls. By Evelyn Everett-Green, Grace 
Stebbing, Margaret E. Sangster, Ena Fitzgerald, E. W. Tomson, 
F. W. Calkins and other writers. Edited by Atrrep H. Mics. 
‘Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges, with 
coleured illustrations. 


*"I'wixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. A Beok 
for Boys. Edited by Arrrep H. Mixes. 


Daily Chronicle:—‘‘ Mr. Miles is always a safe guide where boys’ reading 
is concerned. Here he gives you plenty of stirring things, and the best of it is they 
are all frem real life—true stories that is.” 


Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. A 


Book for Girls. Edited by ALFrep H. Mirss, 
Lady's Pictorial :—‘‘ Each story is of a high standard, and has the healthy 
atmosphere which characterises all the beoks of Alfred H. Miles.” 


A Book of Brave Boys All the World Over. 
Edited by Atrrep H. Mires. 


Truth :—‘* What could be more fascinating to the boy than the stories of Lrave deeds 
contained in ‘A Bcok of Brave Boys’?” 


A Beok of Brave Girls At Home and Abroad. 
Edited by ALFren H. MILEs. 


_ Morning Leader:—“It provides numerous and thrilling examples of heraism 
in all parts of the globe, and ought to prove very inspiring." 


In the Teeth of Adventure Upand Downthe World. 
Edited by Atrrep H. MILEs. 
Manchester Courier :—* A gloriously exciting book for boys.” 


The Sweep of the Sword. From Marathon to Mafe- 
king. Being a Battle Book for Boys. By ALFRED H. MILES. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to Field-Marshal Ear] Roberts, V.C. 
In large crown 8vo. (over 600 pages), with a photogravure froentis- 
piece, 16 full-page illustrations of world-famous battle pictures, 
printed on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations in the text, hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, with special design, 

Truth :—* Never before has Mr. Miles gathered such a harvest as this in a single 


volume. It is truly a stupendous volume, and there is quality as well as quantity 
to reeommend it.’’ 

Pall Mall Gasette:—“It is a tremendously attractive and manly volume for boys, | 
It is not a book in praise of war, but it celebrates in a fitting way those virtues 
whieh war brings out.” 

Unsted Service Magazine :—‘' Mr. Miles has compiled an extremely valuable volume 
from which not only boys but also a great many men will not only gain pleasurable 
excitement but much useful instruction of real historical value.” 
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The History of Gravesend and its Surroundings, 
from pre-historic times. to the beginnirg of the Twentieth Century. 
By Avex. J. Puicip. Author of ‘‘Gravesend, the Water-gate of 
London,” etc., etc. In four volumes, 12s. 6d. net each. 

This history of Gravesend will be issued to subscribers only, the 
edition being limited to 365 copies of each volume, the first volume 
to be ready about Spring, 1913. Subscription forms, with full partic- 
ulars, will be supplied on application to the publisher. The work is 
one of much more than local interest, the position of Gravesend giving 
it a place in history from ancient times, and its situation on the Thames 
linking it up with the story of the British navy. The author has 
had special facilities for collecting materials, and his book should 
andonbtedly be the history of the town he serves as Borough librarian. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARY MANUALS 
By Acex. J. Puitirp, Borough Librarian, Gravesend. 
1. The Production of the Printed Catalogue. 


A practical handbook for everyone concerned with printing, 5s. net. 

This work deals with the preparation, printing, and publication of 

catalogues of Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries, Publishers’, Book- 
sellers’ and Business houses, with an appendix of type faces. 


2. The Business of Bookbinding from the point of 
view of the Binder, the Pubiisher, the Librarian, and the General 
Reader. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net; half bound in sealskin, 
7s. gd. net. 

This work contains chapters on the manufacture of binders’ leather 
and cloth, and a description of a working bindery with samples of cloth 
and leather, specially ae for colour, grain, and material. 
Photo-micrographs of paper fibres, by Clayton Beadle, illustrate the 
chapter dealing with book papers. The chapter on leather and its 
preparation is by Professor Proctor. The glossary of terms has been 
compiled with the assistance of Mr. J. Drew Appleby and others. 


3. The Library Encyclopeedia, by the foremost 
authorities, edited by ALEx. J. Puixip, 30s, nét.; after Spring, 
1913, the price will be raised to qos. net. 

THe Lisprary ENcycLopapia deals comprehensively with 
Library Administration, Book Purchasing, Library History, Library 
Plans and Buildings, Classification, Cataloguing, Office Work and 
Routine, Mechanical Aids, Advertising, and the various contributory 
branches of knowledge, Binding, Paper, the Preservation of Records, 
Museum Work, Practical Printing, Bibliography, Estimating, Speci- 
fication Work, and all the numerous subjects connected with work 
in public, proprietary, and private libraries and museums. 


The Librarian, an Independent Professional Journal, 
for the professional man and all interested in literature, Monthly, 
6d., or 6s, 6d. per annum, post free. 

“The Librarian” is an invaluable mine of information concern- 
ing libraries, from the first stone laid in the structure of the building to 
the last book placed upon its shelves. It is indispensable to the librarian, 
the publisher, the bookseller, the book buyer and the book reader alike 
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K Garland of Yerse for Young People. Edited 
by AtFrep H. Mires. Handsome cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


A collection of verse for children, made to satisfy the requirements 
of school and home. The pieces, selected from a wide field, are graded 
to suit age, and classified to facilitate reference, and many new pieces 
are included to pues nature-study and interest children in collateral 

ore has an attempt been made to cover in one 
volume such a wide range of pieces at so small a price. 


This is my Birthday. By Anita Barrie. With 
an introduction by IsRAEL ZANGWELL. Handsomely bound, gilt 
and gilt top, 756 pages, 2s.6d. net. Alsoin various leather bindings. 


This is a unique volume, being a birthday-book of the great, living 
and dead, whether poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, or 
novelists. A page of beautiful and characteristic quotations is appro- 
priated to each name, and the page opposite is left blank for the filling 
in of new names. Everyone likes to know the famous people who were 
born on their natal day, and few will refuse to add their signatures to 
such a birthday book as this. Mr, Zangwill has written a charming 
introduction to the book, and there is a complete index. 


Werses. By Dorr Wycrarps. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Miss Wyllarde has entitled her book simply ‘‘ Verses,’ because she 
considers that most minor poetry has no claim to be dignified by the 
name of poetry. Modesty, however, is much more often the character- 
istic of the true poet than of the mere versifier, and the author's 
modest estimate of her own work will in no way bind the opinion of 
the reader. The book is published in response to a desire expressed 
by many readers of Miss Wyllarde’s novels for the complete poems, 
from which she has quoted in her prose works from time to time. A 
number of ‘‘ Verses”’ not hitherto published in any form are added. 


Love Letters of a Japanese. Being the corre- 
spondence of a Japanese man with his English betrothed. Edited 
by G. N. MortLaxge. Second edition, with an Introduction by 
Dr. Marigz C. Stores. Large crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, chaste 
design, 5s. net. 


Datly Express :—‘ These letters are exceedingly interesting. The writers are a 
cultured sepa. with considerable European knowledge and experience, and an 
English girl of attainments and character. They first of all met in Vienna and 
became sympathetic friends, and the letters tell of the development of a more 
romantic sentiment. . . . Thought and expression are often emphatically 
Western, with here and there a charmingly turned sentence. . . . But the 
Oriental ideal, prejudice, and point of view is really always present.” 


Pall Mall Gazette :—'' There will be sceptics proof against the editor's solemn 
asseveration that these letters between a Japanese man and an Englishwoman, who 
became lovers, are genuine. Those sceptics, however, will have not only to grant 
that the ‘editor’ must be extremely clever, but to recognise that he must have a 
even intimate acquaintance with Japanese mind and life. Even on that basis the 
etters are scarcely less interesting than if he assume them to be authentic human 
documents—interesting, not only for the ‘passionate idyll which they reveal, but as 
giving a glimpse into a Japanese heart and brain.” 
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THE A B C SERIES 


Kach in large crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 5s. net. 
The A BC of Artistic Photography. By A. J. 


ANDERSON. With photogravure plates and half-tone illustrations 
in black and sepia, 5s. net. (Third Edition. 

The Amateur Photographer says it is ‘‘ A most delightful book, full of 
pleasant reading and surprises. Every amateur photographer with 
an interest in pictorial work should get it.” 

Orizinally published under the title of ‘‘ The Artistic Side of Photography,” at 


12s. 6d. net, a cheap edition of this work has long been in demand, and the oppor- 
tunity has now been taken of placing it in this series, 


The A B C of Japanese Art. By J. F. Bracxer. 
Illustrated with 150 line and roo half-tone illustrations, printed 
on art paper, 5s. net. 


‘*An exceedingly useful and timely book. would be cheap at double the price."— 
Court Journal, 


The A BC of Indian Art. By J. F. Bracker. 
In large crown 8vo. Richly illustrated with reproductions of line 
and half-tone photographs, §s. net. 

Mr. J. F. Blacker’s book on Indian Art forms a companion volume to 
his ‘A BC of Japanese Art,” being written on the same general plan. 
Palaces, temples, mosques and tombs remain to illustrate the Archi- 
tecture. Idols in stone, wood, bronze, &c., speak of Hinduism and 
other religions which inspired the master handicrafts of India. Paint- 
ings, Musical cepenbaart a Maa EY and Metal Work in Gold, Silver, 
Brass and Copper will be found illustrated, together with Arms and 
Armour, Wood Carving and Carving in other Substances, as well as 
Pottery and the various Textile Fabrics, The whole will present a 
survey of the Indian Arts. 


The A B C Guide to Mythology. By HE ten A. 
CLARKE. With several illustrations, 5s, net. (Second Edition.) 
This book traces the rise and development of the various native 
myths through their Greek, Norse and Oriental po. so that the 
book is an authoritative guide ‘o the subject, and at the same time 
thoroughly interesting and entertaining. 


The A B C Guide to Music. By D. GrEeGcory Mason. 
With twelve illustrations, 53. net. (Second Edition,) 

In this work Mr. Mason discusses the theory of music in a simple 
and entertaining manner, and then treats in turn pianoforte, orchestral 
and vocal music, dealing with the master musicians and their work 
with sure insight and significant analysis. 


The A B C Guide to Pictures. By Cuarvzs H. Car- 
FIN. Fully illustrated, 5s. net. (Second Edition.) 

Mr. Caffin is a well-known author of books on art. In this book, 
with the object not so much to tell the reader what pictures to admire 
as to suggest the principles which will enable him to judge for himself 
what is most worthy of admiration, Mr. Caffin analyses the best 
qualities of art from well-known examples, and makes his point with 
the clearness and precision of a true critic. | 
The A BC Guide to American History. By 

H. W. Evson. With sixteen illustrations, 5s. net. 

Mr. Elson tells the story of the growth of the modern America out 

of the land discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
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The A B C of Collecting Old Continental 


Pottery. By J. F. Bracxer. Author of ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
English Ceramic Art,’’ etc. Illustrated with about 100 line and 
50 half-tone illustrations, 5s. net. 


In this new volume Mr. J. F. Blacker provides information and illus- 
trations of wares never previously presented in an inexpensive form to 
the great army of collectors. Persian, Syrian, Anatolian and Rhodian 
wares, with the lustred Hispano Moresque and Siculo Moresque pottery 
take their place side by side with the Majolica of Italy, the Faience of 
France, the Delft of Holland, and the Stoneware of Germany. 


The A BC about Collecting (Third Edition). By 
Sir JAMES YoxaLtt, M.P. The subjects include, among others, 
China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, Furniture and Violins. 
With numerous illustrations, 5s. net. 

** A beginner cannot well havea better guide.” —Outlook. 


The A B C of Collecting Old English Pottery. 
By J. F. BLacker. With about 400 line and 32 pages of half-tone 
illustrations, 5s. net. 


i ibaa every known variety of old ai teow pottery is dealt with, and 
facsimiles of the various marks, and the prices realised by good examples at auction 
are given.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Mr, Blacker speaks with authority, and his pages are full of 
knowledge.'’—Bookman. 


The ABC of English Ceramic Art. By J. F. 
BLackER. With coloured frontispiece and over 1,200 examples. 
Illustrated in half-tone and line, 5s. net. 


**One of the cheapest art manuals that has appeared in the present generation. 
Invaluable to all lovers of historic ware."—Daily Telegraph. 


Previously published at ros. 6d. net as ‘‘ Nineteenth Century English 
Ceramic Art.”’ 


The A BC of Collecting Old English China. 
By J. F. Bracxer. With numerous line and 64 pages of half-tone 
illustrations, printed on art paper, 5s. net. 

‘‘ To the beginner there could be no surer guide,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The A BC Dictionary of Modern Prose Quota- 
tions. A Classified Dictionary of Modern Thought in the form 
of Aphorisms and Epigrams in English from Blake to Bergson. 
By Hotsroox Jackson, Author of ‘‘Great English Novelists,” 
etc., 5S. net. 

A fascinating and valuable collection of the wit and wisdom of one 
of the most brilliant centuries of the world’s history. It is at once an 
anthology and a useful reference volume, and Mr. Holbrook Jackson 
may be relied upon as an editor of knowledge and discretion. 


The A B C Dictionary of Artists. Compiled by 
FRANK Rotter, B.A., Curator of the Leeds Art Gallery, Art 
Critic of the Sunday Times, and author of ‘The Revolution in 
Art,’ etc. Richly illustrated, 5s. net. 

This book provides a handy work of reference containing full 
information about European and American artists, from Giotto to the 
present day. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S 
NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


A Grey Life: A Romance of Bath. “Rita” 
Author of “‘ Peg the Rake,” “ My Lord Conceit,” ‘‘ Countess 
Daphne,” “ Grim Justice,” etc. 


“ Rita’’ has chosen Bath as the setting for her new novel. She has disdained the 
“powder and patches"’ period, and given her characters the more modern interests 
of Bath's transition stage in the seventies and eighties. Her book deals with the 
struggles of an impoverished Irish family of three sisters, living at Bath, to whom 
comes an orphaned niece with the romantic name of Rosaleen Le Suir. “ Rita’ 
claims that an Irish adventurer, named Theophrastus O’Shaughnessy, who plays 


= portant part in this book, is the male prototype of her own immortal “ Peg 
e a e.” 


Frivole. Kate Horn 
Author of "The White Owl,” “ Columbine at the Fair,"’ etc. 


After an excursion, in “Columbine at the Fair,'’ into the realms of more serious 
fiction, Miss Kate Horn now returns to the early manner that won her so many ad- 
mirers in “‘ Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun.” The aie bubbles over with light 
humour, and describes how Frivole Estcourt, daughter of Lord Gowan Estcourt, 
aspires to follow the standard of a social reformer, whose influence over her all but 
leads to marriage. It is a book underlain throughout by humorous situations. 


The Horrible Man. Frances Forses-ROBERTSON 
(Mrs. Harrop). Author of “ The Wanton," “ The Potentate," 
etc, 


This story deals with an old scholar who was supposed to be rich until sudden 
im poverenment put him in great distress for fear of the situation in which it left his 
wife and children. Retribution comes to the scoundrel who ruined him; but only 
after the loving daughter who avenges him has come through a romantic and psyoho- 
logically sensational experience. The book is powerful and interesting. It will 
attract, especially those who enjoy a work of vivid imagination, 


The Celebrity’s Daughter. Viotet Hunt 
Author of *‘ The Doll,” ‘‘ White Rose of Weary Leaf,”’ etc. 


“The Celebrity’s Daughter," which, like Miss Violet Hunt's other novels, is 
founded on a much-entangled plot, only fully unravelled in the last chapter, is the 
autobiography of the daughter of a celebrity who has fallen on evil days. The book 
is told in the anthor’s own inimitable style, with the humour, the smart dialogue, and 
the tingling life of her earlier novels. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Ncvols—continued. 


Hunt the Slipper. Oxiver Mapox Huerrer (JANE 
Warpbiz). Author of “ The Artistic Temperament,” “ The Lord 
of Latimer Street,” ‘‘ Margery Pigeon," ‘‘ Where Truth Lies,’’ etc. 


Those readers of Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer's novels who remember his ‘* Marjorie 
Pigeon " and '‘ The Artistic Temperament,"’ will be charmed by this new novel from 
the same pen. It is the love story of a young Englishman of good family who goes to 
the United States in search of a fortune, The story is founded on an ingenious plot 
and set forth in an original manner. 


Cheerful Craft. R. ANDoM 
Author of ‘‘ We Three and Troddles,” ‘“‘ Neighbours of Mine,” 
etc. With 60 illustrations by Louis Gunnis. 


There is nothing sombre or introspective about “‘ Cheerful Craft," and those who 
agree with Mr. Balfour's view of the need of lighter and brighter books will find here 
something to please them, since broad humour and rollicking adventure characterise 
the story. A city clerk rises from obscurity to a position of wealth and dignity, 
and carries us with him-all the way, condoning his rascality for the sake of his 
ready humour and cheery optimism. After all he is a merry rogue, and he works 
no great harm to anyone, and much gocd to himself, and incidentally to most of those 
with whom he comes in contact. This amusing story does credit to the writer's 
ingenuity without putting too great a strain op the credulity of the reader. 


The Three Destinies. J. A. T. Lioyp 
Author of ‘* The Lady of Kensington Gardens,” “ A Great Russian 


Realist,”’ etc. 


This story relates the adventures of three youu girls and a boy of eighteen, who 
meet by chance before the statue of ‘* The Three Fates ” in the British Museum, and 
there attract the attention of an old professor who determines to bring them together 
again, and experiment with their young lives with the curiosity of a chemist experi- 
menting with chemicals. The scene shifts in turn to Ireland, to Paris, Brittany, and 
Vienna, and the hero is always under the spell of that first chance meeting in 
front of the statue. One person after the other Boat with his life, and again and 
apain he and the others report themselves on New Year’s Day to the old professor, 
= reads half mockingly the jumble of lives that he himself has pro luced, until in 
the end the hero realises that these young gitls have become to him a: turn modern 
interpreters of the three ancient Destinies, 


Columbine at the Fair. Kate Horn 
Author of “« Susan and The Duke,” “‘ The White Owl,” etc. 


Miss Kate Horn has here taken up an entirely new line. Leaving the style which 
made ‘*Edward and I and Mrs, Honeybun"’ so successful, she here gives a critical 
study of a girl whose soul lies dormant until the touch of love and self sacrifice 
awakes it by the hand of a little child. Much success is expected for her new story. 


The Unworthy Pact. DorROTHEA GERARD 


Author of “ The City of Enticement,’’ “*‘ Exotic Martha,” etc. 


The story of a young man, who, having inherited an estate from an uncle believed 
to have died intestate, finds a will which puts as a condition of his inheritance the 
renunciation of his faith. He hesitates to do this and hides the will for some years, 
suffering all the while from the knowledge of his misdeed. The events resultant 
from this secret are related with a true insight and with a sense of drama and of 


pathos, 
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Stanley Paul’s New Six Shilling Nove/s—continued. 


The Honour of the Clintons. Arcu1BaLp MARSHALL 
Author of ‘‘Exton Manor,” “ The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm,” 
‘¢ The Eldest Son,’’ etc. 


The Clintons of Kencote will be very familiar to the many readers of Mr. 
Marshall's well-known novels, ‘‘ The Squire’s Daughter,’’ and “ The Eldest Son.” 
The central idea of ‘‘The Honour of the Clintons” is to show the Squire 
confronted with a serious problem, in which neither wealth nor position can help 
him. He is in danger of falling into the deepest disgrace, and has nothing but his 
sense of honour on which torely. How he comes through the trial forms the main 
interest of the story; but it is also concerned with the love affairs of the Clinton 
twins, Joan and Nancy, now grown up into beautiful young women. 


The Eyes of Alicia. _ CHARLES E. PEARCE 
Author of ‘The Amazing Duchess,” “The Beloved Princess,” 
‘‘Polly Peachum,” ‘‘ Love Besieged,’’ “ Red Revenge,” ‘A Star 
of the East,’ etc. 


“The Eyes cf-Alicia’’ is the story of an impulsive, adventurous, handsome girl, 
brought up amid narrow sur:oundings and yearning for greater freedom. With the 
coming of womanhood she realizes her power of personal attraction and takes 
advantage of it in following her wayward impulses. The result is a catastrophe 
which shadows her whole life. The story is one of modern life in London, and while 
the scenes and characters have a vivid actuality, the mystery of Destiny hovers 
continually in the background. 


Quadrille Court. Ceci, ADAIR 


Author of ‘' Francesca,”’ ‘* The Qualities of Mercy,” ‘* Cantacute 
Towers,'' ‘‘ Gabriel’s Garden,” etc. 


Quadrille Court, which bas been the heritage of the Brabazons, becomes the 
property at length of Lady Virginia Brabazon, a widow and childless. Being on bad 
terms with Basil, ber heir, Lady Virginia seeks solace in the companionship of two 
young Fitzalans, her kinsfolk, bringing them from South Carolina to Quadrille Court 
and seeking to play Providence to them. Meanwhile, the settlement of Quadrille 
Court hangs in the balance between Basil and the Fitzalans, brother and sister. 


The Watered Garden. Maup STEpNEY Rawson 
Author of ‘*‘ The Enchanted Garden,” “‘ The Three Anarchists,” etc. 


An open-air romarce, the principal action centring in the garden of a West 
Country Manor, standing upon a wooded estuary. It is the love story of Bettina 
Cole, the tragi-comedy—which is mostly comedy—of whose life carries with it a sense 
of the passion and charm of the country, like its successful fore-runner, ‘The 
Enchanted Garden”’; it is a love tale, and also the story of a woman's development 
amidst the lives of her friends and her lovers. 
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Stanley Paul’s New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


The Strolling Saint. RAFAEL SABATINI 


Author of ‘‘ Bardelys, the Magnificent,” ** The Lion’s Skin,” etc. 


Mr. Sabatini Jays before his readers in ‘‘The Strolling Saint” a startling and 
poignant human document of the Italian Renaissance, It is the autobiographical 
memoir of Augustine, Lord of Mondolfo, a man pre-natally vowed to the cloister by 
his over-devout mother. With merciless self-analysis are revealed Augustine's 
distaste for the life to which he was foredoomed, and his early efforts to break away 
from the path along which he is being forced. As a powerful historical novel ‘* The 
Strolling Saint’’ deserves to take an important place, whilst for swiftness of action 
and intensity of romantic interest it stands alone. 


The Poodle-Woman. ANNESLEY KENEALY 
Author of “ Thus Saith Mrs, Grundy,” etc. 


Miss Annesley Kenealy’s new novel, the first volume of the new “Votes for 
Women” Novel Series, deal$ with the feminine side of the great unrest of our time 
and endeavours to answer the question, “ What do Women Want?" Itis acharm- 
ing love story, dealing mainly with two women, a man, and a mannikin. It present, 
femininism from an entirely fresh standpoint, and in a series of living pictures 
shows how the games of life and matrimony are played under rules which put all 
the best cards of the pack into men’s hands. The heroine is an emotional Irish girl, 
with the reckless romance of the Celt and the chivalry of a woman, who remains 
sweet through very bitter experiences. The book is full of humour. 


The Winds of God. HaMILTON DRUMMOND 


Author of ‘‘ Sir Galahad of the Army,” ‘‘ Shoes of Gold,” etc. 


The heroine of this ate Captain Joan, to fulfil her father’s wish, goes a-sailing to 
the South Seas to search for treasure. Her yeoman lover yoes too, and others make 
up a party strong enough to go through villiany and mutiny, and although threatened 
by every kind of discomfort and disaster that a treasure hunt can bring, cheerful 
enough to follow out the adventure till it brings them success. 

The story breathes an air of adventure and romance; it has the charm and quality 
of a fine outlook on life. 


The Painted Lady. ARABELLA KENRALY 


Author of ‘*The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers,” * The Woman- 
Hunter,”’ etc. 


Lady Germayne, long thought to have perished in the San Francisco earthquake 
leaves the smart, second-rate Californian set in which she has been brought up and 
comes to England to be mistress of Merlyn Castle. Charmingly pretty and self- 
willed, she is nevertheless quite incapable of coping with the difficulties of her new 
exalted state, and amusing contretemps arise leading at last to catastrophe, In the 
midst of wholly unexpected and mystifying happenings, enlightenment comes with 
happy love-scenes and a salisfactory climax, 


Defiant Diana. E. Everett-Green 
Author of “* The Price of Friendship,” ‘‘ Duckworth’s Diamonds,”’ 
etc. 


On the death of their father, Diana Hurst and her four brothers are compelled to 
let the Hall and retire tothe Manor Farm. Diana swears eternal hatred of the new 
occupant of their home and for long holds to her opposition. In the midst of some 
dangerous rioting at the Quarries in which Durham, the new squire, and the still 
defiant Diana are on opposing sides, Diana's pride is conquered, 
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Stanley Paul’s New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


Life’s Last Gift. Louis pE RosBERT 


With a preface by Dr. F. A. Hepacocx. (The book for which 
& committee of Parisian ladies awarded the prize of £200 for the 
best French novel published in 1911.) 


This “ poignant and convincing narrative'’ tells of a young ambitious man who 
is overwhelmed by the dread of a ei disaster. He 8 les to free himself, 
but only beoomes more deeply entrapped. In his misery and dread there comes as 
** Life’s Last Gift” a roman passion which cannot be requited but estranges him 
for a time from those most dear, and then leaves him to turn with a renewal of faith 
to the arms which he has shunned. 

The beauty of this book lies in its absolute sincerity and truth. It speaks to all 
men and women who realise how great and terrible a possession is life. 


Braye Brigands. May Wynne 
Author of ‘The Red Fleur-de-Lys,” ‘‘ The Destiny of Claude,” 
etc., etc. 


At the time of the French Revolution, during the siege of Carpentras by the “‘ Brave 
Brigands ''—the soldiers of an Irishman named Patri—an attack is frustrated by the 
cleverness and courage of a young girl, who, in her adventures, mysteriously dis- 
appears. In quick succession there follow events concerning the plots and counter 

ots of aristocrats, papalists and revolutionaries, and amid adventures of love 
and war the story leads up to the famous “ Glacier Massacres."' It is thrilling and 
romantic from beginning to end. 


Tainted Gold. H. Nogi WItwiams 


Author of ‘‘ A Ten Pound Penalty," “‘ Five Fair Sisters,’’ ete, 


Gerald Carthew, a young London Barrister, whose career has hitherto been quite 
uneventful, suddenly finds himselt involved in circumstances which leave no room 
for doubt that a dastardly conspiracy has been formed against his lite. For some 
time, however, all attempts to discover the instigators or their motive are unsuc- 
eeastal: and it is not until Carthew’s greatest friend has fallen a victim in his stead, 
and he himself has been nearly lured to destruction by a beautiful American girl who 
has been made the innocent decoy of the conspirators, that the truth is revealed. 
The story, the action of which is laid in England, New York and at the Riviera, 

t. 


contains some thrilling moments and a most unexpected dénoucmen 


The Lost Destiny. G. Vittiers STUART 


' The Lost Destiny” is a novel showing the vorsing of the ‘ unseen hand,’ and 
telling the story of a man who shirked his destiny and was forced to watch the 
career of another who rose to heights of national fame, while he himself drifted 
like chaff before the wind. It is a striking nevel, full of incident, and illustrating 
the relationship of life and destiny. 


His Magnificence. A. J. ANDERSON. 


Author of “ The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi,’’ ‘‘ The Romance 
of Sandro Botticelli,’’ ete. 


In this fascinating volume, Mr, A. J. Anderson gives a picture of the extraordinary 
personality of Lorenzo de Medici (Loreuzo the Magnificent) amid a strong setting of 
the love, fighting, plotting, assassinatiems, religion and paganism of the Italian 

Renaissance, 
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Stanley Paul’s New Six Shilling Novels—cortinued. 


The Curse of the Nile. DouGLas SLADEN 


Author of ‘‘The Unholy Estate,’’ ‘The Tragedy of the 
Pyramids,” etc. 


An>vel dealing with the city of Khartum and the Egyptian Desert. Mr. Sladen 
is ai his best when he is describing exciting scenes, and the book is full of them; 
but, like his other novels, it is also full of romance. It tells the story of a beautiful 
white woman who, being captured at the fall of Khartum, has to enter the harem 
of Wad-el-Nejumi, the bravest of all the generals of the Mahdi. When she is rescued 
on the fatal field of Toski, the question arises, Can the hero, an Englishman, marry 
her? Great figures stand forth in Mr. Sladen'’s pages—above all, the heroic Gordon 
in his last moments at Khartum. 


The Memoirs of Mimosa, Edited by Anne ELLiot 


The intimate and unflinching confession of a brilliant, erotic, and undisciplined 
woman, who resolves ‘' to live every moment of her life,’’ and succeeds in so doing 
at the cost of much suffering to berself and others. Her mixture of worldliness, 
sentiment, fancy, passion, and extraordinary joie de vivre make her a fascinating 
study of a type somewhat rare. At her death she bequeathed these Memoirs to the 
wornan friend who edits them and presents them to the world. We get the woman's 
point of view in all matters—poetry, politics, sport, music, the stage, and, domin- 
ating all, the great problems of sex. 


The Pit of Corruption. WINIFRED GRAHAM 


Author of ‘‘ World without End,” ‘The Love Story of a 
Mormon,”’ etc. 


An astounding story is Winifred Graham's latest work. It throbs with life, 
passionate and vivid, and yet deals with matters outside the realm of earthly 
existence altogether—matters beyond the thoughts of daily life and yet of startling 
importance to every man and every woman. It deals with the Pit of Corruption— 
the pit where a soul can work out its salvation both in this world and also in the 
great gulf beyond which shines the divine magnetic Light. The world-life and the 
Spirit-life are sharply contrasted in the novel, and through all runs the story of a 
young girl’s life, a story of overwhelming personal interest to every reader. 


The Redeemer. RENE Bazin 
Author of ‘‘ The Children of Alsace,’”’ ** The Nun,” “* Redemption,” 
etc. 


This is a moving and profoundly powerful romance of village life in the Loire 
country. It is the love story of a beautiful young French school teacher and a 
worker in the neighbouring slate quarries, who are for a time separated by the 
man's previous inclination towards a woman living away from her husband. 
The development of the heroine, strongly held in check by her moral feelings, and 
the attitude of the hero to the woman to whom he is already united, are told with 
considerable insight, power and charm. 


Cupid’s Caterers. Warp Muir 
Author of ‘* The Amazing Mutes,” “ When we are Rich,”’ etc. 


Webbe Murdock, a dilettante wanderer, comes to London determined to earn a 
marrying income. After a struggle with journalism as a free-lance, he finds him- 
self employed as ‘‘sub-editress ’’ on a popular feminine weekly. The extraordinary 
nature of his work, in describing which the author turns a light on byeways of Fleet 
Street where no novelist has trod before, and the peculiar class of literary hacks 
and artists with whom he comes in contact, form the background of a novel full 
of strange revelations, into which are woven the threads of two very different love- 

airs. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


The Fruit of Indiscretion. Six Wittiam Macyay 
Author of “ The Long Hand,” “ Paul Burdon," etc. 


A story of murder and mystery in which the interest is well sustained and the 
characters ate convincing. On the eveof a country house wedding, the best man 1s 
killed on the hunting Bela, Captain Routham is asked to take his place, but 
suddenly disappears and his body is found on the railway track, With the help of 
Rolt, a famous detective, the mystery is gradually cleared up, and i8 brought at last 
to a startling dénouement, 


The Return of Pierre. Donat Hamittron Harnes 


With a frontispiece from a painting by Edouard Detaille. 


Against the vivid background of the Franco-German War, there shines out, in this 
novel, the very human story ot Pierre jLefitte, a Frenoh coun lad. Other 
prominent Ageres in the story are the woman Pierre loves, her father—a fine old 
Colonel of Dragoons—and a German spy, not without attractive qualities, whose 
fate becomes entangled with theirs. The book abounds in striking situations, 
including the discovery and escape of the spy, the departure of the Dragoons for 
the war, the remorse of a French General who feels personally responsible for 
the men he has lost, a night in a hospital-tent, the last flicker of the defence of 
Paris, and the entry of the German troops, It is a remarkable book. 


A Babe in Bohemia. FranK DanBy 


Author of “ The Heart of a Child,” “ Dr, Phillips,” etc., etc. 
(rzth edition). 


Frank Danby, to gain information for this novel, joined the Salvation Army, 
went through their training home and Refuge at Clapton, and finally became attached 
to the depét of the so-called “ Gutter, Slum and Garret Brigade,” from which 
the work among the very poorest is carried out. This full-length novel, having been 
out of print, bas now been practically re-written by the author, and although the 
thread cf the at | remains, every page has been extensively revised, and it will be 
found to be as good as anything recently done by this popular writer. 


The She-Wolf. MaxiIME FoRMONT 


Author of ‘A Child of Chance,” etc. Translated from the French 
by Elsie F, Buckley. 


This is a powerful novel of the life and times of Casare Borgia, in which history 
and romance are mingled with a strong hand. The story is told of the abduction 
of Alva Colonna on the eve of her marriage with Propero Sarelli, when she is carried 
off to his palace at Rome and becomes bis slave-mistress. The subsequent events, 
more or less following history or tradition, include the introduction of the dark woman 
of Bipsy extraction, who enamours Cesare, and poisons the wine by which nar 
Colonna and her old lover Sarelli die. The story closes with a description o 
ete last days and death. This novel has passed through several editions in 

Tance. 


The Price of Friendship. E, EveretT-GReeNn 


Author of ‘ Clive Lorimer’s Marriage," ‘‘ Duckworth’s Diamonds,” 


‘Galbraith of Wynyates," etc., etc. 


Miss Everett-Green has had a remarkable output of novels in the past, but this 
one, her. latest, is the longest—and strongest—standing to her name. Itis the story 
of a man who impersonates his friend, from the very best of motives, and pee 
himself into com ications and dangers, Like all of this author’s tales, it finisoes 
With a startling olimax. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


Called to Judgment. Coratiz STANTON AND HEATH. 
Hosxen. Authors of “ The Muzzled Ox," ‘ The Swelling of 


Jordan,”’ etc. 


One of the most thrilling stories of mystery, love and adventure which these 

opular collaborators have ever written. It is a vivid, human story, red-hot with 
incident and excitement, the central character being a man, who, after ten years’ 
imprisonment for fraud, returns to the world with his past so effectively buried that 
he is known as a man of wealth, a Member of Parliament, and an Advocate for 
Prison Reform. The tale is said to be worthy of Poe or Gaboriau. 


The Split Peas. Heapon’ Hitt 


Author ef * Troubled Waters,’’ “A Rogue in Ambush,” “The 
Thread of Proof,’’ etc. 


The interest of this story centres in the attempt of a socialistic, time-serving 
Cabinet Minister, aided and abetted by a mysterious foreigner, who poses as a Soho 
revolutionary but is in reality a spy, to undermine the loyalty of the British Army. 
His efforts are frustrated by a young officer of the Guards, with the assistance of two 
lively Eton boys. Mr. Headon Hillis himself an old Etonian, and he has put much 
local colour into his book. 


Captain Hawks, Master Mariner. OswaLp KENDALL 


Admirers of the novels of Mr. W. W. Jacobs should read this. It is a story of three 
men who cannot and will not abide dulness. Though separated superficially by 
discipline and convention, Captain Hawks, Grummet and ‘‘Cert'nly"’ Wilfred are 
brothers ‘‘ under their skins,” and are controlled by the same insatiable desire for 
variety. Their thirst for the unexpected is amply satisfied in the search for an illusive 
cargo of sealskins, purchased without having been seen by Captain Hawks. That 
the crew are nearly drowned, frozen, starved, and smothered, proves that they 
succeeded in a search for a life where things happen. A capital yarn. 


A Star of the Hast: A Story of Delhi. Cares E. 


Prarcr. Author of ‘‘ The Amazing Duchess,” “ The Beloved 
Princess,’’ ‘‘ Love Besieged,” ‘‘ Red Revenge,”’ etc, 


This book completes the trilogy of Mr. Pearce’s novels of the Indian Mutiny, 
of which “Love Besieged’’ and ‘‘Red Revenge" were the first and second. The 
scene is laid in Delhi, the city of all others where for the past hundred years the 
traditions of ancient dynasties and the barbarie splendours of the past have been 
slowly retreating before the ever-advancing influence of the West. The conflict of 

sions between Nara, the dancing girl, in whose veins runs the blood of Shah 
ehan, the most famous of the Kings of Delhi, and Clare Stanhope, born and bred 
n English conventionality, never so pronotnced as in the Fifties, is typical of the 
differences between the East and the West. The rivalry of love threads its way 
niche 2 ce of exciting incidents, culminating in the massacre and the memorable 

&e of Delhi, 


A Gentlewoman of France. Reneé Boyresve 


This novel, crowned by the Academy, has had a great vogue in France, twelve 
editions having been sold. It is the story of a provincial girl) who makes a matriage 
Of Convenience with a man who sees in her the best qualities of wifehood and mother- 
hood. The story shows how before great temptation she stands firm and emerges 
chastened but conquering. 

In simple, direct fashion, the sweet and most admirable wife tells her story, and 
it rings extraordinarily true. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


Gabriel’s Garden. Cecit ADAIR 
Author of ‘‘ The Dean's Daughter,” “ The Qualities of Mercy,” 
‘*Cantacute Towers,’ “ Francesca,’’ etc. 


When General Gascoign learns that his son Gabriel has cheated at cards, he turns 
him out of the house and leaves him to take refuve in a beautiful West Indian 
Island, which had once belonged to Gabriel's mother. There the young man 
struggles along the thorny road of a great renunciation and a supreme self-sacrifice 
from Darkness into Light. A charming story. 


The Strength of the Hills. Hatiiwett Sutcirre 
Author of “A Benedick in Arcady,” ‘* Priscilla of the Good 


Intent,”” ‘‘ Through Sorrow’s Gates," etc. 


In this novel Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe returns to the Haworth Moorland which was 
, the inspiration of all his earlier work; it deals with the strenuous life of the moors 
sixty years ago and will rank with his strongest and best works. Those who 
remember our author's ‘‘A Man of the Moors,”’ “A Bachelor in Arcady,” and 
“A Benedick in Arcady" will not hesitate to follow him anywhere across the 
moorlands in the direction of Arcadia. 


Officer 666. Barton W. Currigz and AuvuGUSTIN 


McHoau. 


An uproarious piece of American wit which has already scored a great success at 
the Globe Theatre, London. Itis from the pen of Mr. Augustin McHugh, who has 
associated himself with Mr. Barton W. Currie in producing it as a novel, Its 
dramatic success in England, as well as in America, has been phenomenal, and as a 
novel it will doubtless receive an equally warm welcome. 


Deyil’s Brew. MiIcHAEL W. Kaye 


Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal's Past,’ ‘‘ A Robin Hood of France,”’ etc. 


Jack Armiston, awaking to the fact that life has other meaning than that given it 
by a fox-hunting squire, becomes acquainted with Henry Hunt, the socialist dema- 
gogue, but after many vicissitudes, during which he finds he has sacrificed friends 
and sweetheart to a worthless propaganda, he becomes instrumental in baulking the 
Cato Street Conspirators of their plot to murder the members of the Cabinet, and 
eventually regains his old standing—and Pamela. A spirited story. 


Sir Galahad of the Army. Hamitton Drummonp 
Author of “Shoes of Gold,’’ “The Justice of the King,” ‘‘ The 


Three Envelopes,” etc. 


A tale of the French retreat from Naples through a defile of the Apenines in the year 
1495. The opening chapters relate the use made by certain restless spirits in both 
camps of a much-needed truce before the battle of Fornovo. 

Thenceforward the development proceeds along unconventional lines, showing 
that the hero, Sir Galahad of the Army, carries out the associations of a nickname 
given in derision, and the grail is followed, though stumblingly and tar off at times, 
through the incidents of war. 


Brineta at Brighton. GABRIELLE WoODNIL 


Author of ‘‘ Maggie of Margate.” 


An amusing story of a young girl, the paid companion of Lady Bigne, who spends 
a holiday ata shabby, second-rate Brighton boarding -house, and falls into serious 
diffculties through masquerading as her employer. She enjoys the exhilaration of 
her fellow lodgers’ respeot, but soon meets trouble with a wealthy young man who is 
anxious to marry a Countess; and at the same time the extra expenses necessitated 
by her assumed grandeur set her farther into the mire of deception. The book, how- 
ore is very pleasantly brought to a happy ending, and throughout is decidedly 
amusing. 
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Stanley Paul’s New Six Shilling Nove/s—continued. 


The Adventures of Mortimer Dixon. ALIciIA 


RAMSEY. 

Mortimer Dixon is a young journalist who is sent by his ‘‘chief'’ in a pursuit 
which takes him into s ng adventures in the Chinese Quarter of the East 
End. This is a wholesome, breezy story of adventure, which leaves the reader with 
a sense of strong exhilaration. 


Susan and the Duke. Kate Horn 
Author of ‘‘ Edward and I and Mrs, Honeybun,” ‘The White 
Owl,” “ The Lovelocks of Diana,” etc, 


Lord Christopher Fitzarden is the most delightful of young men, and acer 
the old family servants destined for the almshouses by his elder brother, the 
cynical Duke of Cheadle, His love story runs at cross purposes, Kit being pas- 
sionately in love with the beautiful but ambitious Rosalind, while he in turn is loved 
by Susan Ringford. Perhaps the most delightful part of the story describes a 
caravanning party in the New Forest, where Cupid haunts every glen. There are 
both fun and pathos in the tale, which should find many delighted readers. 


The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. ARABELLA KENEALY 
Author of ‘‘ The Mating of Anthea,’’ ‘The Woman-Hunter,” etc. 


(6th edition). 


The irresistible Mrs. Ferrers is a fashionable pean; the idol of London society. 
Hostesses fight and plot to get her to their parties. he men of her world vie with 
one another for the privilege of driving her to Hurlingham. And yet no breath of 
scandal touches her, For her ambition is to be known to history as the most 
beautiful and brilliant woman of her day, who charmed all men and succumbed to 
none. But Lord Lygon, a clever and attractive man, estranged from his wife, lays 
siege to her, and the story turns upon the rivalry and struggle of the two women; of 
the wife who devotedly loves him, and of the other who, though fond of him, is loth 
to sacrifice her dazzling impeccability and to ce her unique position for his sake. 
There are some charming children in the book and some original views on the 


Woman's Question. 


The Three Anarchists. Maup STrepngy Rawson 
Author of “A Lady of the Regency,” ‘The Stairway of 
Honour,” “ The Enchanted Garden,” etc. Third edition. 


There are in this novel a delicate psychology, a true pathos, and a fine perception 
of the importance of the tiny incidents and minor happenings of daily life as they affect 
the human drama. The heroine is the unhappy young wife of an elderly, weak, cruel 
and penurious man, and the hero is a human stepson at inevitable enmity with so 
opposite a father. Both these characters have a craving for the fulness of life, the 
woman, with a noble perception of what is right, being intensely desirous of foundin 
a real home and making real happiness ; and the young man of warm flesh and blco 
Fesronding 2 her pure woman’s love and care with more than mere affection. 
There are fine and beautiful things in the book. 


So it is with the Damsel. Nora VyNNg 
Author of “ The Pieces of Silver,” ‘“‘ The Priest’s Marriage,” etc, 


The heroine of this striking story is decoyed by White Slave Traffickers, who kcep 
her in a miserable captivity until by good fortune she escapes. She then overrides 
the dangers that beset her asa girl with a secret “ past,"’ and, joining a league for 
the sop en of the Traffic in order to rescue a girl friend, finds at last the man 
_ who love her and have sympathy for her work, 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


Ralph Raymond. Ernest MANSFIELD 
With eight original drawings. 


In this story the hero, falsely accused of murder, escapes to New Zealand, and 
there, after many interesting adventures among the mining camps, is finally 
rearrested and brought back to England, where in an intensely dramatic scene his 
innocence is proved, The author is himself a prospector well-known both in the 
City and in every mining district the world over, and his story contains many 
revelations of mining life and adventure. 


Mrs. Brett. M. HamILTon 


Author of “ Cut Laurels,’’ ‘‘ The First Claim,”’ etc. 


The authcr of “Cut Laurels’ uey be relied on to write a good novel, and this 
story, the scene of which is laid in India, has been chosen asa parnoulany clever 
piece of work. The plot is original and one difficult to work out, 


ut the author has 
succeeded with great skill and delicacy, 


Galbraith of Wynyates. E. EvERETT-GREEN 
Author of ‘‘Duckworth'’s Diamonds,” “Clive Lorimer’s Mar- 
riage,’ etc. 


The owner of Wynyates has let the property to a relative who is the next-of-kin after 
his only daughter. arned of the uncertainty of his own life he wills the property 
to his daughter in trust during her minority, and appoints as trustee a relative 
who is tenant of the property. Overhearing a conversation between the family 
lawyer and her uncle, who discuss the wisdom of placing her in the charge of one 
who is directly interested in her death, she imagines all kinds of evil intentions on the 
part of her guardian, and looks with ig eee upon all his counsels for her welfare. 
Love interests lead to complications between the heroine, her trustee and her 
eee : Galbraith of Wynyates”’ isa very readable book written in the author's 

est style, 


Maggie of Margate. GABRIELLE WODNIL 


Author of ‘‘ Brineta at Brighton.” 


‘* Maggie of Margate,” a beautiful girl with an unobtrusive style which attracted 
nine men out of ten, was in pea an exclusive lady of title, bored because she 
sighed for realism and romance while affianced to a prospective peer. Maggie is 
a delightful creation, and her very erring frailty and duplicity make us pity her the 
more. She cannot break away finally from her social status, but to retain it she 
nearly bieaks her heart. The man of her fancy, Michael Blair, is the most striking 
figure in the whole story, which holds us intently from the first page to the last. All 
the world loves a lover, and, therefore, every one will love Michael Blair. 


Bound to Be. WILL Huco 


This is a first-rate novel and should attract more than the average 
amount of public notice and attention. It is full of quiet and 
genuine humour and clever characterisation. 


Selia Medhurst is one of those charming young people who are utterly unequipped 
with the means of earning a living. When suddenly thrown on her own resources, 
she can think of no more happy solution of her difficulties than to go as 
domestic servant in a London flat. There she finds herself under the rule of a 
mistress aged seventy and a master aged thirty, whose legal tie proves less binding 
than the wife, at any rate, might have desired. Selia’s outlook, therefore, becomes 
more promising, and in due course her highest hopes are fulfilled, 
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Stanley Paul’s New Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


A Wife out of Egypt. NorMA LorRIMER 


Author of ‘* The Second Woman,” “ Catherine Sterling, etc.” 


This story derives its incidents from the unrest in Egypt. The faults of the British 
brusqueness and Egyptian insincerity and incapacity are sketched with a biting pen, 
and a side of Egyptian life much neglected by novelists—the position of the native 
Christian, ‘Copt ard Syrian '—is described with real knowledge and feeling. Itis a 
love story with a charming heroine, 


Casserley’s Wife. EsTHER MILLER 


Author of “ Living Lies,” ‘* When the Heart is Young,” etc. 


This novel has been chosen as one likely to appeal pre-eminently to women. It 
is the story of a young man who, having inherited a title and a fortune, comes home 
from India and is betrayed into marriage with a girl whom he imagines to be a friend 
of seven years before. His eventual disillusionment leads to serious complications, 
which, however, lead at last to reconcilement, and trust, and love. 


The Cloak of St. Martin. ARMINE GRACE 


The author of this powerful first novel is a sister of the well-known authoress, Dolf 
Wyllarde, whose latest novel, “* Youth Will be Served,” is described on this page. 
‘*The Cloak of St. Martin"’ is a dramatic tale, showing how the pathetic position 
of two young people after the death of their father is changed at last to one of 
great happiness. Itis expected that this novel will have more than the ordinary 
measure of success. 


Mrs. Gray’s Past. HERBERT FLOWERDEW 
Author of ‘‘ The Second Elopement,’’ ‘‘ The Third Wife,” etc. 


Mrs. rie a widow with an only son, comes to live in a quaint old Cathedral 
City, and almost at once becomes the butt ot the scandal-mongers. She develops 
the mystery by holding close the veil that hides her “ past,’’ and it is only after ill- 
natured criticism has taken the place of idle gossip, that the veil is lifted and the 
pureness of the picture made apparent. 


Youth Will be Served. Do.tF WYLLARDE 


Author of ‘The Career of Beauty Darling,” ‘The Riding 
Master,” “ The Unofficial Honeymoon," etc. 


Dolf Wyllarde’s new novel has for its motive the paramount importance of the 
new generation, Incidentally it deals with the old problem of a wife's duty to her 
husband when he is serving his country abroad in climates which would be dis- 
astrous to her health, and to which she cannot take a delicate baby. As the story 
unfolds, the hardships of the position become still more subtle, for personal inclination 
turns the scale now this way and now that. There is no question of sex in this book, 
for it deals very largely with the inevitable sacrifice of the old for the young which 
is a spirit of the age—the standing aside of those who have had their day to give place 
to the new generation, though it may chance that those who are sacrificed protest 
that they have never had their rightful chances. 


The Perfidious Marriage and other Plays. 


LEONARD HENSLOWE. Author of ‘How Are You?” Crown 8vo, 
Paper boards, 1s. 6d, net. 


This vclume of one-act plays includes a drama, a comedy, and two farces. Three 
of these plays, which can be performed without difficulty by amateurs, have been 
produced with considerable success at West End theatres. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S ‘CLEAR 
TYPE’ SIXPENNY NOVELS 


My Lord Conceit 
Asenath of the Ford 
Faustine 

Corinna 

The Laird o' Cockpen 
The City of Enticement 
Exotic Martha 
Honoar’s Fetters 

Told in the Twilight 
Golden Destiny 

Love, the Conqueror 
Ena’s Courtship 

& Lover at Large 

By the Water's Eda 
The Lion’s Skin 

The Mulberries of Daphne 
The Spell of the Jungle 
Red Revenge 


Whe Long Hand 


The Second Elopement 

The Mystery of Roger Bullock 
Kdelweiss 

Only an Actress 


The Apple of Eden 
The Dream—and the Woman 


Love Besieged 

A Benediok in Aroady 

Justice of the King 

The Man in Possession 

A Will in a Well 

Mdward and l and Mrs. Honeybun 
Priseilla of the Good Intent 
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“Rita” 

*Rira” 

*Rita” 

* Rita” 

“Rira” 

Dorotnza GEraro 
DoroTHra GERARD 

' May Wynne 

P. Quixrow Ray 

P. Quinton Ray 

P. Quinton Ray 

P. Quinton Rar 

P. Quinton Ray 

P. Quinton Ray 
RaFArL SABATINI 
Katz Horn 

ALicg PERRIN 
Craries E. Pearce 
Sir Wititam MAGRAY 
HERrsert FLOwWERDEW 
Tom GALLON 

“Rrra” 

“Rita” 

QL. Tempre THurston 
Tom GALLON 
Crarces E. Pearce 
Haviiweryt Surciirre 
HAMILTON DruNMOND 
"Rrra" 

E. Everett-Green 
Kater Horn 
HALLIwext SuTCLirFs 
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STANLEY PAUL’S ‘CLEAR 
TYPE’ SIXPENNY NOVELS 


EE RED 


Continued, 


Fatal Thirteen 

A Struggie fer a Ring 

A Shadewed Life 

The Mystery of Colde Fell 
A Woman's Error 
Claribel’s Lowe Story 

At the Eleventh Hour 
Love’s Mask 

The Wooing of Rose 
White Abbey 

Heart of His Heart 

The Wonder of Love 
Co-Heiresses 

The Hyolution ef Katherin 
The Love of His Life 

AK Charity Girl 

The House of Sunshine 
Dare and Bo 

Beneath a Spell 

The Man She Married 
The Mistress of the Farm 
Little Lady Charles 

& Splendid Destiny 
Cornelius 

Traffic . 

St. Elmo 

Indisoretions 

The Trickster 

The City of the Golden Gate 
Shoes of Gold 
Adventures of a Pretty Woman 
Troubled Waters 

The Human Boy Again 
Stolen Honey 
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Wirtriam Le Qurus 
CHARLOTTX BRAME 
CHARLOTTE Brae 
CmaRLOTTE BRAME 
CHARLOTTE Braue 
CHarLotTz Braue 
CrarRLotTs Braue 

Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Erriz ADELAIDE Row!AnDs 
Erriz ADELAIDE RoWLANDS 
Mapame ALBANESI 

Mapame ALBANES! 

E. Everett-GreEen 

BR. Temple THurston 
Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Erriz ADxLAIDE RowLANDS 
Erriz ADRLAIDB ROWLANDS 
Erris ApgLaipk RowLanps 
Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Erriz ADELAIDE RowLanps 
Mrs. HEnry DE LA PASTURE 
E. TempLe THuRSTON 
AuGusTa Evans WILSON 
Cosmo HAMILTON 

G. B. Buran 

BE. Everett-Grrenx 
Hamirton Drummond 
Frorence Warpen 
Hgravor Hit. 

Even PHILLPOTTS 

Ava & Duprey Janus 


THE “EVERYDAY” SERIES 


Edited by GERTRUDE PAUL 


Each book contains a Recipe for every day in the 
year, including February 29th. In crown 8vo, strongly 
bound, 4g. net each. 


The Everyday Vegetable Book. By F. K. 
The Everyday Soup Book. By G. P. 
oe Everyday Economical Cookery Book. By 
The Everyday Pudding Book. By F. K. 


“If you want a tasty recipe for every day in the year, you can do nothing better 
than purchasea copy of the ‘‘ Everyday Pudding Book.’’’—Re/feree. 


The Everyday Savoury Book. By Mariz WortTH 


‘Nothing could be clearer.”"—Schoo!l Guardian. 


Cakes and Ales. A memory of many meals, the whole 
interspersed with various Recipes, more or less original, and 
Anecdotes, mainly veracious. By Epwarp SPENCER (‘ Nathaniel 
Gubbins’). Crown 8vo, 4th ddition, 2s, 6d. net. 


Saturday Review :—“ Sportsmen, stockbrokers, and others with large appetites, . 
robust yet sensitive Heaps and ample means, will find it invaluable when they 
are ordering the next little dinner for a select party of male friends.” 


The Diner’s-Out Vade Mecum, A Pocket ‘ What's 
What” on the Manners and Customs of Society Functions, etc., 
etc. By Atrrep H. Mires. Author of “The New Standard 
Elocutionist,” etc. In fcap. 8vo (63 by 33), cloth bound, round 
corners, Is. 6d. net. Leather, 2s. net. 

Intended to help the diffident and inexperienced at Dinners, Teas, 

At Homes, Receptions, Balls and Suppers, with hints on Etiquette, 

Dress, After-Dinner Speaking, Story-Telling, Toasts and Sentiments. 


My Own Reciter. By Atrrep H. Mires. Author of 


‘“‘ The Diner's-Out Vade Mecum,” etc. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


“The Ballads have colour, warmth and movement. Mr. Miles is a poet of the 
people,”— Bookman. 


Cole’s Fun Doctor. One of the two funniest books in 
the world. By E. W. Core. 384 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The mission of mirth is well understood. ‘‘ Laugh and Grow Fat ”’ is 

a common proverb, and the healthiness of humour goes without saying. 

Cole’s Fun Doctor—-2np Seriges. The other of the 


two funniest books in the world. By E. W. Cote. 440 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Blues had an extensive practice until the Fun Doctor set up 
in opposition, but now Fun Doctors are in requisition every where. 
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Messrs, Stanley Paul’s 
Publications 


Arranged in order of price 


@'x PREvious Lists CANCELLED 


S0/- NET 
The History of Gravesend and its Surroundings from 
Prehistoric Times to the Beginning of the 20th 
Century. By Avex. J. Poicip. In four volumes, 12/6 net each, 
issued tosubscribers only. Edition limited to 365 sets. 


32/- NET 
Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena, 1815-1821. By Norwoop 
YounG, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. By A.M. Broapiey. Two coloured plates and about roo 
illustrations from the collection of A. M. Broadley. Two vols., 
demy Svo, 32/- net the set (sse also under 21/-). , 


30/- NET 
The Library Encyclopssdia. By the Foremost Authorities. 
Edited by ALEx. J. Puitip. To be issued by Subscription. After 
publication 40/- net. 


28/- NET 
The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne. Lewis 
MELVILLE. Two vols., demy 8vo, with coloured frontispiece and 
other illustrations. 


24/- NET 
Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century. By His 
GRACE THE DoKkE OF ARGYLL, K.T. In two volumes, demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top. With two photogravure frontispieces and 
6 other full-page illustrations, printed on art paper, of original 
etters, autographs, and other interesting matter. 


An Imperial Wictim: Marz Lovisz, ARCHDUCHESS OF 
AUSTRIA, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AND DocHEss OF PARMA, 
Epitu E. CotHe tr, F.R.H.S. Illustrated, Two vols.,demy 8vo. 


A Vagabond Courtier (Baron von Polnitz). Epira E. CuruHgtu, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated. Two vols., demy 8vo. 
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The Amazing Duchess: The Romantic History of Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Maid of Honour—Duchess of Kingston—Countess of 
Bristol. CHArvEs E, Pgarce. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, with numerous illustrations. Third Ed. 


Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.;: Personal Reminiscences 
of the Man and the Emperor by the late Baron pD’AMBES; 
translated by A. R. Allinson. In two volumes, demy 8vo, fully 
illustrated, 


Four Ennobled Actresses: The Adventures of the Countess of 
Derby, Duchess of St. Albans, Countess of Essex, and Countess 
of Hatrington on and off the Stage, by Cuartes E. Pearce, 
author of “The Amazing Duchess,” ‘Polly Peachum,” etc. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, with two photogravure frontispieces and 
32 half-tone illustrations, 


21/- NET 
Napoleon in Exile at Elba, 1814-1815. By Norwoop Youne, 
with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon and Elba by 
A. M. Broaptey. Coloured frontispiece and about 50 illustrations 
from the collection of A. M. Broadley. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 
For further volumes on St. Helena, to complete the work, see 
under 32/- net. 


18/- NET 
Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. Stray 


leaves from the Diary of BARoNEss ALBERT D’ANETHAN, with 
an introduction by Baron Karo. Illustrated. 


| 16/- NET 

A Woman of the Revolution: THfroignz pz MeEricourt. 
FranK HamMeL. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Princess and Queen of England: The Life of Mary II. 
Mary F, Sanpars. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Godoy, the Queen’s Favourite. Epmunp B, p’AUVERGNE. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia. Pope Alexander 
VI, By THe Most Rev, ARNoLD H. Matuew, D.D. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. Raragrc Sasatini. In demy 8vo, 
coloured frontispiece and other illustrations. Third edition. 
Duchess Derelict: Charlotte d’Albret, Duchess of Valentinois 

(the wife of Cesare Borgia). E. L. Miron. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Queens of Aragon: Their Lives and Times. E. L. Miron. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 4 

The France of Joan of Aro. Lizurt.-CoLonrt, ANDREW C. P. 
HaGeGarpD, D.S.0. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. Lirur.-CoLoneL ANDREW 
C. P. Haccarp. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Polly Peachum. The Story of Lavinia Fenton, Duchess of Bolton 
and ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ CuHarLEs E, Pearce. Demy 8vo, 
illustrated. 
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Reflections of a Sporting Artist. By Fincn Mason (‘ Uncle 
Toby’). Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

In the Footsteps of Richard Cosur de Lion. Mavpz M. 
Horgacwh. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The Royal Miracle: A Garland of unpublished or very rare 
Tracts, Broadsides, Letters, Prints and other Rariora concerning 
the Wanderings of Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester 
Sa seed 3— October 15, 1651), with an Historical Introduction 
and Bibliography, together with some account of the Commemora- 
tive Pilgrimage of September 3—9, 1911. By A. M. Broapiey. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, with portraits, maps, etc., from rare 
originals. 

Jean de la Fontaine: The Poet and the Man. Franx Hame_, 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The Coburgs: The Story of the Rise of a great Royal House. 
EDMUND B. p’AUVERGNE. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The Beloved Princess: Princess Charlotte of Wales. CHARLES 
E. Pearce. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Famous Artists and their Models. ANGELO S. Raproporr, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 


12/6 NET 


Maximilian the Dreamer. Holy Roman Emperor, 1459—1519. 
CHRISTOPHER Harg. Demy &vo, illustrated. 

In Jesuit Land: The ou Missions of Paraguay. W.H.Kogrse , 
with an introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Demy 8vo, 
55 illustrations. 3 

A Winter Holiday in Portugal. Captain GRANVILLE 
Baker. Demy 8vo, with coloured frontispiece and 32 original 
drawings by the author. 

Spain Revioited: A Summer Holiday in Galicia. C. Gasguoing 
HartTLey. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With coloured frontispiece 
and numerous illustrations, printed on art paper. 

In the Maoriland Bush. W.H. Korser. Demy 8vo, illus- 
trated. 

Sicily in Shadow and in Sun. Maup Howe. With a map 
and 100 illustrations from photographs, and drawings by John 
Elliott. Demy 8vo. 

The Gay King. Charles II., his Court and Times. Dorotuy 

ENIoR. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Every Man’s El-Dorado (British South America), EpitA 
A. Browne. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Cameos of Indian Crime. Studies of native criminality in 
India. H. Hervey. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The History of Gravesend, ALzEx. J. Puitir. Four vols, 
12/6 net each (see also 50/-). 


The European in India. H.HeErvey. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 
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The Artistic Side of Photography. In Theory and Practice. 
A. J. ANDERSON. With 12 photogravure plates and other 
illustrations. Demy 3vo. 

Police and Crime in India. Sir Epmunp C. Cox, Br. Demy 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. 


10/6 NET 


The Romance of an Elderly Poet: A hitherto unknown 
chapter in the Life of George Crabbe, revealed by his ten years’ 
correspondence with Elizabeth Charter, 1815-1825. By A. M. 
BRoaDLey and WALTER JerroLD, Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Nineteenth Century English Engravings. W.G. MENZIEs. 
About 96 full pages of half-tone illustrations. 


Nineteenth Century English Ceramio Art. J. F. Backer. 
With 1,200 illustrations, 


A Tour through South America, A.S. Forrest. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, profusely illustrated. 


David Garrick and his French Friends. Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated. 


The Motor. A complete work on the History, Construction and 
Development of the Motor. JoHn Armstronac. [Illustrated by 
100 drawings and photographs. 


The Romance of Sandro Bottioelli. A.J. ANDERSON. Demy 
8vo, illustrated. 


The Life of James Hinton, Mrs. Haverock Ettis. Demy 
8vo, illustrated. 


A Great Russian Realist: (Dostoieffsky.) J. A. T. Lioyp. 
Demy 8vo. Photogravure portrait. 

In the Land of the Pharaohs: From the fall of Ismael to the 
Assassination of Boutros Pasha. Dusk MoHAMED. Demy 
8vo, illustrated. 

The Argentine Republic. Its History, Physical Features, 
Natural History, Government, Productions, etc. A. Stuart 
PENNINGTON. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Two Russian Reformers (Ivan TurGENEv AND LEo Torsroy). 
J. A. T. Lrovp, Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi. A.J. ANpgRson. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. Vircit M. Harris. 
485 pp. Demy 8vo. 

California: An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State. 
A.T. JoHNson Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. 

Our Future Existence ; or, The Death Surviving Consciousness 
of Man. FrRep G. SuHaw, F.G.S. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, | 
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The First Signs of Insanity: Their Prevention and Treat- 
ment. BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. Demy 8vo. 


7/9 NET 
The Business of Bookbinding (half-bound in sealskin), also at 


6/- net, in cloth. 
7/6 NET 


An Actor’s Note Books. A record of some Memories, Friend- 
ships, Criticisms and Experiences of FRANK ARCHER, Demy 8vo, 
illustrated. 

Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-1649. Exizasetu 
GopFrEy. Nineteen photogravure and half-tone illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 

The Quantities of a Detached Residence; Taxkzn-orr, 
MEASURED AND BILLED. With drawings to scale in pocket of 
cover. By GEORGE STEPHENSON. Demy 8vo. 


Wall Paper Decoration. By ArtHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, 


6/- NET 


A Tour through Old Provence. A. S. Forrest. Large 
Crown 8vo, profusely illustrated, cloth gilt. 

A Motor Tour through England and France. ELIZABETH 
YARDLEY. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 

Guerilla Leaders of the World. By PEercy Cross STANDING. 
Large crown 8vo, illustrated. 

Old Clifford’s Inn. Percivar J. S. Percevar. A history of the 
earliest of the old Inns at Chancery. Illustrated with nearly 
50 drawings by the author. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Our Fighting Sea Men. Lioner YeExtey. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

A Woman’s Winter in South America. CuHarctottTEe 
CAMERON. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 

Joy of Tyrol. Edited by J. M. Brake. Illustrated with over 100 
origina] drawings in the text by the Author. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

The Physiology of Faith and Fear; or, the Mind in Health 
and Disease. By WiILL1aM S. SADLER, M.D. 580 pp. with 
44 full-page illustrations. 

The Ridge of the White Waters. Impressions of a visit to 
Johannesburg, with some notes on Durban, Delagoa Bay, and the 
Low Country. By WituiaM C. Scuttry,. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 

August Strindberg: The Spirit of Revolt. Studies and Impres- 
sions, L. Linp-aF-HaGEeBy. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 

The Business of Bookbinding from the point of view of the 
Binder, the Publisher, the Librarian and the General Reader. By 
ALEX. J. Puiuip, assisted by CrayToNn BEADLE, PROFESSOR 
Proctor and J. Drew AppLEeBy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6/- net; 

| or half bound in sealskin, 7/9 net. 

The Suffrage Annual and Woman’s Who’s Who, 1913. 


Modern Politics. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 546 pp. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 6/- 


Adair, Ceoil 

Cantacute Towers 

Prancesoa 

Gabriel's Garden 

The Qualities of Meroy 
Adcock, A. St. John 

A Man with a Past 
Anderson, A. J. 

His cence 


Neighbours of Mine. 70 Ilustra- 
tions 
Ave Harold 
A Week at the Sea 
Every Dog His Day 
Barolay, Marguerite & Armiger 
The Aotivities of Lavie Jutt 
Barton, Hester 
The Baron of 11] Fame 


Bazin, Rene 
The Children of Alsaco 
The Redeemer 
Bedford, H. Louisa 
His Will and Her Way 
Maids in Many Moods 
Beeston, L. J. 
Dagobert’s Children 
Bett, Henr 
The Watch Night 
Bower, B. M. 
Lonesome Land 


Boylesvye, Rene 
A Gentlewoman of France 
Broughton, Rhoda 
Between Two Stools 


Bussell, Dorothea 

The New Wood Nymph 
Oambridge, Ada 

The Retrospect 
Cameron, Charlotte 

A Durbar Bride 

A Passion in Morocco 
Colmore, G. 

Suffragette Sally 


Constance, Lady 
Because of a Kiss 
Cotes, Mrs. Everard 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
The Consort 
Currie,Barton W., & Augustine 
McHugh 


The Broken Butterfly 
Diehl, Alice M, 

A Mysterious Lover 

Confessions of Perpetua 

The Marriage of Lenore 

Their Wedded Wife 


NOVELS 


“ Draig Glas” 
Madge Carrington and her Welsh 


eighbours 

Drummond, Hamilton 

The Justice of the King 

Sir Galahad of the Army 

The Three Envelopes 
Dudeney, Mrs. Hen 

Married when Sui 
Elliot, Anne 

The Memoirs of Mimosa 
Ellis, Mrs. Havelock 

The Imperishable Wing 
Enoch, C. Reginald, F.R.G.5. 

The Promoter's Pilgrimage 
Everett-Green, E. 

The Price of Friendship 

Clive Lorimer’s Marriage 

Duokworth's Diamonds 

Galbraith of Wynyates 


Flowerdew, Herbert 
Mrs. Gray’s Past 
The Th Wife 
The Villa Mystery 
Formont, Maxime 
The She-Wolf 
Gerard, Dorothea 
The Unworthy Pact 
Exotic Martha 
The Oity of Enticement 


Gilchrist, R. Murray 
Damosel Croft 
Gill, Anthony Kirby 
The Marble Aphrodite 
Haggard, Lt.-Col. Andrew C. P. 
6 Romance of Bayard 
Two Worlds: A Romance 


Haines, Donal Hamilton 
The Return of Pierre 
Hamel, Frank | 
A Lady of the Garter 
Hamilton, M. 
Mrs. Brett 
Hawker, Pellew 
God Disposes 
Hill, Headon 
The Split Peas 
The Thread of Proof 
Horna, Kate 
Columbine at the Fair 
The Bride of Love 
The Lovelocks of Diana 
The Mulberries of Daphne 
The White Owl 
Susan and the Duke 
Hugo, Will 
Bound to Be 
Hunt, Violet. 
The Celebrity’s Daughter 
The Doll 
James, A. E. 
Her Majesty the Flapper 
Kaye, Michael W. 
A Robin Hood of France 
Devil’s Brew 


Stanley Paul’s Six Shilling Novels—continued. 


Kendal, Oswald 

Oaptain Hawks, Master Mariner 
Kenealy, Annesley 

The Poodle- Woman 
Kenealy, Arabella 

The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers 

The Woman- Hunter 
Koebel, W. H. 

Hodson's Voyage 
Lamport, R. Fifleld 

Veeni the Master 
Lioyd, J. A. &. 

The Three Destinies 
Lorimer, Norma 

A Wife out of Egypt 

The Second Woman 
bergen Lester 

e Ban 
Magnay, Sir William 
aul Burd 


on 
The Fruits of Indiscretion 

The Long Hand 
Mansfield, Ernest 

Ralph Raymond 
Marshall, Archibald H. 

The Honour of the Clintons 

The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm 
MoEvoy, Charles 

Brass Faces 
Meade, L. T. 

Love’s Cross Roads 


Ruffles 
Miller, Esther 
Casserley'’s Wife 
Mills-Malet, Vincent 
The Moeteoric Benson 
Muir, Ward 
When we are Rich 
The Amazing Mutes 
Nesbit, H. 


ear 
Pearce, Charles Hi. 
The Eyes of Alicia 
A Star of the East: A Story of 


Delhi 
Red Revenge: A Story of Cawnpore 
Rawson, Maud Stepney 
The Three Anarchists 
Ray, Anna Chapin 
re Rice with a Purpose 
A Grey Life 
de Robert, Louis 
Life’s Last Gift 
Sabatini, Rafael 
The Strolling Saint 
The Justice of the Duke 
- Berao, Matiide | 
s The Desire of Life 
heed, George C. 
The Incorrigiblo Dukane 


Sherren, Wilkinson 
Two Girls and a Mannikin 
Shiers-Mason, Mrs. 
cate epttre of Stella 
rley, Joy 
Opal of Ovtober 
Sladen, Douglas 
The Ourse of the Nile 
The Unnly Estate 
Snowden, Keighley 
Bri: 4 @ 


The Free Marriage 
Stanton, Coralie and Heath 


The Swelling of Jordan 

The Muxzled Ox 
Stevenson, Philip L. 

Love in. our 
Stewart, Newton YW. 

Across the Gulf 

The Oardinal 
Storey, Harold 

The Ascent of the Bostooks 
Stourton, John de, and Olive 

Lethbridge 

The King's Master 
Stuart, G. Villiers 

The Lost Destiny 
Sutcliffe, Halliwell! 

The Strength of the Hills 
Symons, wer, 

Prince and est 
Taylor, Mary Imlay 

The Lotus Lantern 
Trevor, St. John 

Our Guests 
Vahey, H. lL. 

A ner in Paradise 

Camilla Forgetting Herself 
Wynne, Nora 

So it is with the Damsel 
Wardle, Jane 

Hunt the Slipper 

Where Truth Lies 
Whishaw, Fred 

An Empress in Love 
Williams, H. Noel 

Tainted Gold 
Wilson, Theodora Wilson 

Found in the Forest 

A Modern Ahab 
Wodnil, Gabrielie 

Maggie of Margate 

Brineta at Brighton 
Wyliarde, Dolf 

The Career of Beauty Darling 

Youth will be serve 
Wynne, May 
The Destiny of Claude 
The Red Fleur De Lys 
Brave Brigands 


6/- 
The Retrospect. Apa Camsrince. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


Oman Adrift. The Menace of Suffragism. Harotp Owen. 


Crown 8vo. Second edition. 
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The Sweep of the Sword. From Marathon to Mafeking (A 
Complete Battle Book). ALFrep H. Mires. Dedicated by special 
permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. In large 
crown 8vo (over 600 pages), with a photogravure frontispiece, 
16 full-page illustrations of world-famous battle pictures, printed 
on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations in the text, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, with special design. 


Our National Songs. Atrrep H. Mires. With Pianoforte 
Accompaniments, Full music size. Cloth, gilt edges. 


G/- NET 


The Insanity of Genius, and the General Inequality of Human 
Faculty Physiologically Considered by J. F. Nispet. Sixth edition, 
with an introduction by BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. Crown 8vo. 

The White Slawe Market. Mrs. ArcyiBALD MACkiRDY 
(Olive Christian Malvery) and W. N. Wixtis, 16 years Member 
of Parliament of Australia. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Western Men with Eastern Morals. W.N. Wittis. With 
a preface by R. A. BENNETT, Editor of Truth. Crown 8vo. 

Gaiety and George Grossmith: Random Reflections of an 
Apostleof Pleasure. STANLEY NayLor. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 

French Music in the Nineteenth Century. ArtHur HERvEy. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits. 

Sea and Coast Fishing (with special reference to Calm Water 
Fishing in Inlets and ee F. G. AFLALOo, With over 50 
illustrations, from drawings and photographs, printed throughout 
on art paper. Crown 8vo. 


Diners a Deux: Memoirs of a Malftre D'Hétel. S. Bracu CHESTER. 
Crown 8vo. 


Love Letters of a Japanese. Being the correspondence of a 
Japanese man with his English betrothed. G. N. Mort akg. 
Second edition, with an Introduction by Dr. Marig C. Stopes. 
Large crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, chaste design. 


The History of Garrards, Crown Jewellers, 1721—1911. Printed 
throughout on art paper, in two colours, with nearly 40 whole-page 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

The A B C about Collecting (Second Edition). Sir James 
Yoxatt, M.P. Large crown 8vo, profusely illustrated with 
numerous line and 32 pages of half-tone illustrations. The subjects 
include, among others, China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, 
Furniture, Violins, etc. 

More about Collecting. Sir James Yoxatt, M.P. Large 
crown 8vo, with over 1oo illustrations. 

A BC of Collecting Old English China. J. F. BLAckeEr. 
Large cr. 8vo, profusely illustrated with numerous line and 64 pages 
of half-tone illustrations, printed on art paper. 
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A BC Dictionary of Modern Prose Quotations: A classified 
Dictionary of modern thought in the form of aphorisms and 
epigrams in English, from Blake to Bergson, by HoLsroox 
Jackson. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

The A B C of Artistic Photography. A. J. ANvErRson. 
With photogravure plates and half-tone illustrations in black and 
sepia. Large crown 8vo, | 

The A B C of Japanese Art. J. F. Bracxer. Profusely 
illustrated with 150 line and roo half-tone illustrations, printed 
on art paper. Large crown 8vo. 

A BC of Collecting Old English Pottery. J. F. BLackrr. 
Large crown 8vo, illustrated with about 400 line and 32 pages of 
half-tone illustrations. 

A B C of Collecting Old Continental Pottery. j. F. 
Briacxer. Large crown 8vo, fully illustrated with line and half- 
tone illustrations. 

A B C Guide to Mythology. Herren A. Crarxz. Large 
crown 8vo, illustrated. 


A BC Guide to Music, Danizt Grecory Mason. Large 
crown 8vo, illustrated. 


A BO Guide to Pictures. CHar.es H. Carrin. Large crown 
8vo, illustrated. 


A BC Guide to American History. Henry W. Etson. 

Standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert Pieces, 
Grorce P. Upton. Fully illustrated with portraits. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

The Production of the Printed Catalogue. The Prepara- 
tion, Printing, and Publication of Catalogues of Libraries, 
Museums, Art Galleries, Publishers, Booksellers and Business 


Houses, with a Chapter on the Monotype Machine, and an Appen- 
dix of Type Faces, by ALEx. J. Puitip. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 


Anomalies of the English Law: ‘The Law in the Dock.’ 
S. Beacn CHESTER. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Lords of the Devil’s Paradise. G. Sipngzy ParsEr- 
NOSTER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated. 


6/- 
ALFRED H. MILES’ NEW SERIES 


For Boys and Girls. Large crown 8vo, 384 pages, fully illustrated. 


in the Lion’s Mouth. Fierce Fights with Wild Men, Wild 
Animals, and Wild Nature. By THroporr Roosgvett, Clive 
Fenn, etc. With coloured plates. A Book for Boys. 


“Where Duty Calls; or Danger Stories of Courage and Adventure. 
By Eve_tyn EVERETT-GREEN, GRACK STEBBING, etc. With 
coloured plates. A Book for Girls, 
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Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. A Book for Foys. 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. A Book for Girls. 

A Book of Brave Boys All the World Over. 

A Book of Brave Girls At Home and Abroad. 

In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World. 

The Boy's Book of Sports, Pastimes, Hobbies and Amusements. 
E. Kesre Cuarrerton. Cloth gilt. 

The Case for Protection. Erngst Epwin WIttiams, F.R.S.S. 


The Library of Elocution. Edited by Atrrep H. MILEs. 


4/- NET 


Coloured Designs for Wall and Ceiling Decoration. 
Edited by ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS. Port Folio. 


3/6 NET 
Samphire. Lapy Sysit Grant. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


Woman in Music. Gkrorcs P. Upron. In small crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Persian yapp, gilt (boxed), 5s. net. 

The Practical Art of Graining and Marbling. JAMES 
Petrigz. In 14 parts, 3s. 6d. net each, 

The Human Machine. An Inquiry into the Diversity of Human 
Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Education ind 
Politics. J.F.Nissgr. Fifth and New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Original Poems. By Acrrzep H. Mirzs, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with photogravure portrait-frontispiece. 


_'* The poems cover a wide range of thought and emotion. Many of the lyrics sre 
full of tenderness and charm. The ballads have colour, warmth and movemcnt, 
Mr. Miles is a pcet of the people.”—The Bookman. 


The Aldine Reciter. Modern Poetry for the Platform, the Home, 
and the School. With Hints on Public Speaking, Elocution, Action, 
Articulation, Pitch, Modulation, etc. By ALFrep H. Mires, Crown 
4to, 676 pages, cloth gilt. 

Three Modern Seers (James Hinton, F. Nig1zscHg AND Epwarp 
CARPENTER). Mrs. Haverocx Extis. Ulustrated with 4 
photogravure plates, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


3/6 


The Domestic Handy. Atrrep H. Mires. Large crown 8v0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fd 


3/- NET 
Practical Gilding, Bronzing and Lacquering. FREv«K. 
Scotr-MITCBELL. 175 pages, crown 8vo. 
Practical Stencil Work. Frepx. Scorr-MIICHELL. 
Practical Churoh Decoration. ArtHuR Louis Durtuiz. 


Decorators’ Symbols, Emblemsand Devices, Guy Capocas 
ROTHERY, 119 original designs, crown 8vo, 
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The Painters’ and Builders’ Pecket Book. (New Edition, 
Prrgr MatruEws, 


Soumbling and Colour Glazing. 


216 NET 


Marriage manne and Breaking. CHARLES Tiszits. With 
Foreword by A. C. Plowden, Esq., Chief Magistrate at Marylebone 
Police Court. In crown 8vo, cloth. 

The Beau. Illustrated with photogravures and line drawings. 
Nos, 1 and 2 now ready. 2/6 net each. 

The Welshman’s Reputation. By“ An EncLisuman.” Incrowa 

_ 8vo, cloth. 

A Garland of. Verse for Young People. Edited by ALrrzp 

H. Mirxes. Handsome cloth gilt. , 


The Lord of Creation. T. W. H. Crosranp. 
The Hgregious Hnglish. Ancous McNgiLtL. Crown 8vo, 


Monte Carlo. Facts and Fallacies. Sir Hiram §S, Maxi 
With illustrations by George A. Stevens, Crown 8vo, 

Whe Flowing Bowl. A Treatise on Drinks of all kinds and of all 
periods, interspersed with sundry anecdotes and reminiscences. 
EpwArD Spencer (‘ Nathaniel Gubbins'). Crown 8vo. 

Gakes and Ales. A memory of many meals, the whole interspersed 
with various Recipes, more or less original, the Anecdotes, mainly 
veracious. EDWARD SPENCER (‘ Nathaniel Gubbins '). Crown 8vo, 

Piuto and Proserpine. A Poem. JoHN Summurs. In crown 8vo. 

This is my Birthday, Anita Bart_z. With an introduction 
by IsRaARL ZANGWILL. Handsomely bound, gilt and gilt top, 756 
pages, 2s. 6d. net; paste grain, limp, gilt edges (boxed), 3s. net; 
paste grain, padded, gilt edges (boxed), 4s. net; velvet calf, gilt 
edges (boxed), 5s. net. | 

A birthday autograph book containing quotations from the greatest 
poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, and novelists, 


216 
Cele’s Fun Doctor. First Series, One of the two funniest books 
in the world, E, W. Cors. 384 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. 
Sole’s Fun Doctor. Second Series. The other of the twe 
prea books in the world. E. W.CoLg. 440 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth. 


A White Australia Impossible. E. W.Corz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Truth. E.W.Corgz. Cloth gilt, crowa 8vo. 


2l- NET 
What Germany Wants. W.N, Wituis. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 
The White Slaves of London. W.N. Wittis. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, net ; in paper covers, 1s. net. 
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Gele’s Intellect Sharpener. E. W. Corz. Demy gto, with 
numerous illustrations. Containing 2,e00 Riddles, and 400 
Puzzles and Games. 


Federation of the Whole World. Edited by E. W. Cor. 
Being fifty prize essays for and against the Federation of the 
World, illustrated with representative portraits of all nations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


This Funny World. F. Raymonp Coorson (DeNocritvs), 
Author of ‘‘ A Jester's Jingles." Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


K Book of Short Plays. Mrs. pz Courgcy Larvan. Crown 8vo. 


Zinc Oxide and its uses. J. Croicxsmanx Smit, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., with a chapter by Dr. A. P. Laurig. 


The Diner’s-Out Wade Mecunms. Arrrep H. Mires. Ia 
fcap. 8vo leather (see also 1/6). 


Phases, Mazes and Craszes of Leve. Compiled by Minna 
T. ANTRIM, with coloured illustrations om each page. 18mo. 


Home Occupations for Boys and Girls. Bzrtma Jounstox. 
Small 8vo, cloth. 


How to Train Children. Emma Cuhurnexmax Hzawitt. Small 
8vo, cloth. 


2/- 
Sugar Round the Pill. E. W. Corz. A cyclopedia of Fib, 
' Fact and Fiction, contaising some 1,500 items of amusing and 


ingenious Falsehood and Fact, and 1,256 items of Fan. Ia crowns 
8vo, cloth. 


STANLEY PAUL’S 2/- NET NOVELS 
Crewn 8vo, cloth, pictorial wrapper, 2s. net each. 


x: The Unholy Estate (5th edition). Doua.as SLADEE 
« Between Two Stools (sth edition). RHopA Brouanrtex 
3s The Consort (srd edition). Mrs. Everanp Ceres (Sara JEANETTE Duncan) 
4 The Woman-Hunter (4th edition). ARABELLA KEeNngaLy 
§ The Doll (4th edition). Vioter Hurt 
7 The Justice ef the Duke (4th edition). RAFAagL SABATINI 
8 Neighbours of Mine. j7e illustrations (and editien). R. Anpo 
9 Ruffles (2nd edition). L. T. Mmraps 
1o The Three Anarchists (6th edition). Mavup Stzpney Rawson 
11 The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers (6th edition). ARABELLA KENREALY 
12 The Lowve-Locks of Diana (2nd edition). Katg Hors 
13 The Career of Beauty Darling (9th editien). Dor Wy_LLarpE 
4 The White Owl (and edition). Kats Herx 
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a5 The Free Marriage (2ad edition). KzIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


r8 The Artistic Temaperament (2nd edition). Jang WarpLe 
tg Countess Daphne (revised edition). “Rita" 
21 The Bungalow under the Lake (2nd edition). CHARLES E. PEARCE 
22 Olive Lorimer’s Marriage (and edition). ‘E. EvERETT-GREEN 
23 Pretty Barbara (2nd edition). | ANTHONY DyLLINGTON 
24 Impertinent Reflections (5th edition), Cosmo HAMILTON 
gs Lying Lips (2nd edition). . Wittiam Le Queux 
26 The Riding Master (6th edition). DoLF WYLLaRpE 
23 The Lion’s Skin (and edition). RAaFAgL SABATINI 
29 Young Nick and Old Nick (and edition). S. R. Crocxetr 
30 Love, the Thief (sth edition). HeLten MATHERS 
31 Tropical Tales (7th edition). Dotr WYLLARDE 
32 The Cheerful Knave (4th editien). E. Kestz Howarp 
34 Lowe Besieged (3rd edition). Garces E. PEARCE 
35 Woman Adrift. The Menace of Suffra- 

gism. (3rd edition). Harotp Owen 
36 Bright Shame (2nd edition). KrianLey SNOWDER 

116 NET 


The Diner’s-Out Wade Mecum. A pocket ‘‘ What's What" on 
the manners and customs of Society Functions, Toasts and 
Sentiments, Indoor Amusements, etc. ALFRED H. Mirrs. In 
fcap. 8vo (64 x 3%), cloth bound, round corners, 1s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 2s. net. 


VYWerses. Doty WYLLarpk 
yey Photogravure Frontispiece, Paper, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


STANLEY PAUL’S i1/- NET NOVELS 
With pictorial paper covers, 1s. net. 
1 The Widow—to say Nothing of the Man (3rd _editien). He_zen Row.anp 
a Thoroughbred (2nd edition). Francis Dopswortsr 
3 The Spell of the Jungle (2nd edition). Avicgz PERRin 
4 The Sins of Society (Drury Lane Novels) (and edition), Crcin Rareicn 
5 The Marriages of Mayfair (ditto) (and edition), E. Kensie CHATTERTON 
6 
9 


A Ten Pound Penalty (and editien). H. Nog. WILLIAMS 

A Profezsional Rider (2nd edition). Mrs, Epwarp KENNARD 

1o The Deyvil in London (2nd edition). Geo. R, Sims 

11 The Unspeakable Scot (117th thousand). T. W. H. Crosranp 

12 Lovely Woman (98th thousand). . T. W. H. Crosranp 
(continued.) 
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Stanley Paul's One Shilling Net Novels—continued 


sg Fatal Thirteen (2nd edition), Wituayw Le Qusvz 
1% Brother Rogue and Brother Saint Tom GAaLLen 
35 The Death Gamble Gro. R. Siva 
16 The Mystery of Reger Bullock Tou GAaLLer 
ty Bardelys, the Magnificent (4th edition). Rarazk SABATINI 
8 Billicks (znd edition). A. St. Joux Apcocs 
19 The Cabinet Minister's Wife : Gre. R. Sims 
e The Dream-—and the Woman (2nd edition). Tom GALiex 
sx The Ghost Pirates (2nd edition). W. Horg Hopesos 
s2 The Garden of Life (and edition). Kats Hoan 
ag Neo. & John Street (19th edition). Ricward Wuirnine 
a Br. Philifpa: A Maida-Vale Idyll (srd edition). Franx Dansy 
es The Perfidious Welshman (reth edition). ‘*Draie Gras” 
06 America—threugh Huglish Byes (and edition) “Rira" 
w Trepical Tales (8th edition). Dotr WYLLARDE 
@ A Babe in Bohemia (12th editien). Franz Dansy 
%@ Young Niek and Gld Niek (srd edition). S. R. Crocxegrtt 
se The Gheerfal Kmave (5th editien). E. Kzere Howare 
31 The Mystery ef Redmarsh Farms (3rd edition). ArcwisaALp MArsmALt 
33 The Artistic Temperament (4th edition). Jame Wanvie 
33 Im Fear of a Threne (srd edition). R. Aupem 
34 The Riding Master (th edition). Deur Wr.iiarps 
ss Lying Lips (5th edition). Witiiam Le Quevux 
36 Maggie ef Margate (and edition). GABRIELLE WepRrtIL 
37 The Red Fleur-de-Lys (end editien). May Wrnuag 
1/- NET 


The Everyday Series. Edited by Gurrrupe Pavrt. Each ia 
crown 8ve, strongly bound. 
1 TRE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK. | 8 THE EYWERYDAY yEsate 


A tasty recipe for every day in the BOOK. A recipe fer cach day 
ear. By F. XK. the year. By F. K. 
y & THR EYERYDAY SOUP BOOK. 
2 THE EVERYDAY SAVOURY BOOK. freee cer cene heey imine: Tene 
A recipe for every day im the year. | § THE EVERYDAY ECOROMIGAL 
By Maniz Worrn. GOOKERY BOOK. Mas. A. I. Kme. 


Drawing Room Bntertainments. New and Original Mono- 
logues, Duologues, Dialogues aad Playlets fer Heme and Platform 
use. Edited by Atrrep H. Mires. In crown 8vo, red limp. 15. 
net; cloth gilt, rs. 6d. met; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net; Persiar 
yapp, gilt, 4s. net. 

Wy Own Reciter. By ALFrrep H. Mirzs. Crown 8vo. 

Ballads of Brave Women. Crown 8vo, red limp, rs. net ; cloth, 

gilt, 18. 6d. met; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net; Persian yapp, gilt top. 
48. net. 

Paul's ‘Simplicode.’ M. Levy. Crown 8vo. 

Favourite Songs for the Contralto Woice. Edited by 
AtFrrep H. Mixes, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Faull 
Masic size. 1s. net. 
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Divorce in its Ecclesiastical Aspect. Being a rejoinder by 

| ‘Viator’ to ‘*The Question of Divorce’? by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 

Half-Hours in the Levant. Arcuipatp B. Spens. Illustrated 
Is. net. 

Sidelights on the Court of Franoe. By Lizut.-Cot. ANDREW 
C. P. Hacearp, D.S.O. Cloth. 

The White Slaves of London. By W.N. Wiis. Including 
letters from The Bishop of London, The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
The Bishop of Birmingham, and Mrs, Bramwell Booth. 
(4th edition.) 

The White Slave Market. W.N. Wicuis and Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
Macxirpy (12th edition), 1s. net. 


6d. NET 


The Librarian and Book World. The Independent Professional 
Journal for the Professional Man. Published Monthly, 6d. net, 
or 6s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


Ideal Oookery. (oth Edition.) Lizian Ccarxg. 8vo, boards, 


6d. net. . 

Punctuation Simplified. (221d Thousand.) T. Bripcgs. Medium 
Svo, 6d. net. 

The Burden of 1909. Expon Ler. In crown 8vo, paper cover, 
64. net. 


The Coming Dominion of Rome in Britain. By the 
Author of ‘The Great Pyramid.’ Crown 8vo, paper, 6d. net. 
The Aldine Reciters, Edited by ALrrep H. Mires. In crown 

4to, double columns, 128 pages. Price 6d. net each. 


THE ENGLISH RECITER THE SCOTCH RECITER 
THE AMERICAN RECITER _ | THE MODERN RECITER 
THE VIOTORIAN RECITER THE SHAKESPEARE RECITER 


The New Reociter Series. By Various Authors. Edited by 
ALFRED H. MILEs. 96 pages, crown gto, double columns, clear 
type on good paper, handsome cover design in three colours, 
6d. net. (Also in cloth, rs. net.) 

THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER | THE UP-TO-DATE RECITER 

Librarian Series of Reprints. 


1. SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ACON- | 8. CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS. Theit 


STRUCTIONAL REVISION FE National Val d Preservation 
THE DEWEY CLASSIFICATION. Ree eee vee oe 
By Artuur Jonn HawKes. Arex. J. PHILIP. 
3. LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCI- 4 INTRODUCTION TO ELEMEN- 
ATION. An Outline of its Develop- TARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. R. W. 
THonke.” Work. W. BgEnson PARSONS. 
6d. 


The Ai Reciter Series. By Various Authors. Edited by 
ALFRED H. Mires. Each in large folio. Price 6d. each. 
The A1 Reciter. 
The A1 Reader. 
The A 1 Book of Readings. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S ‘CLEAR 
TYPE’ SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Recognised as the best produced Series in the World. 


Albanesi, Madame 
a4 Heart of His Heart 
a3 The Wonder of Love 
Brame, Charlotte 
33 A Struggle for a R 
32 A Shadowed Life ees 
gt The Mystery of Colde Fell 
30 A Woman's Error 
Olaribel’s Love Story 
28 At the Eleventh Hour 
Burgin, G. B. 
7 The Triokster 
Drummond, Hamilton 
39 Justice of the King 
§ Shoes of Gold 
Bverett-Green, EB. 
22 Oo-Heiresses 
6 The City of the Golden Gate 
37 A Willin a Well 
Flewerdew, Herbert 
48 The Second EHlopement 
Gallon, Tom 
47 The Mystery of Roger Bullock 
42 The Dream—and the Woman 
Gerard, Dorothea 
62 The City of Enticoment 
61 Exotic Martha 
Hamilton, Cosmo 
8 Indisoretions 
Hin, Headon 
3 Troubled Waters 
Morn, Kate 
52 The Mulberries of Daphne 
36 gered and I and Mrs, Heney- 
UR . 
James, Ada and Dudley 
1 Stolen Honey 
Le Queux, William 
34 Patal Thirteen 
Magnay, Sir William 
49 The Long Hand 
Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la 
1zx Oornelius 
Pearce, Charles H. 
so Red Revenge 
4x Love Besieged 


3d. 


Perrin, Alice 
51 The Spell of the Jungle 
Phillpotts, Hden 
2 The Human Boy Again 
Ray, P. Quinton 
59 Told in the Twilight 


55 A Lover at Large 

3 By the Water's Edge 
“Rita” 

67 My Lord Conoeit 

66 Asenath of the Ford 

65 Faustine 

6, Oorinna 

63 The Laird 0’ Cockpen 

46 Edelweiss 

45 Only an Actress 

38 The Man in Possession 
Rowlands, Effie Adelaide 

27 Love’s Mask 

26 The Wooing of Rose 

25 White Abbey 

ao The Love of His Life 

1g A Oharity Girl 

18 The House of Sunshine 

17. Dare and Do 

16 Beneath a Spell 

15 The Man She Married 

14 The Mistress of the Farm 

13 Little Lady Oharles 

12 A Splendid Destiny 


Sabatini, Rafael 
53 The Lion's Skin 
Sutoliffe, Halliwell 
40 A Benedick in Aroady 
35 Priscilla of the Good Intent 
Thurston, HE. Temple 
44 The Apple of Eden 
2x The Evolution of Katherine 
ro Traflic 
Warden, Florence 
4 Adventures ofa PrettyWeman 
Wilson, Augusta Byans 
g 8t. Elmo 
Wynne, May 
"G0 Honour é Petters 


NET. 
French Gardening without Capital. 


E. KENNEDY ANTON 


In medium 8vo, paper, 3d. net; cloth, gd. net. 
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